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General Introduction 


THE VISITABLE PAST 
Daniel Aaron 


THE TWENTY-FIVE BIOGRAPHIES of American 
worthies reissued in this authoritative series re- 
store an all but forgotten chapter in the annals of 
American literary culture. Some of the authors of 
these volumes—journalists, scholars, writers, pro- 
fessional men—would be considered amateurs by 
today’s standards, but they enjoyed certain advan- 
tages not open to their modern counterparts. In 
some cases they were blood relations or old friends 
of the men and women they wrote about, or at 
least near enough to them in time to catch the con- 
temporary essence often missing in the more care- 
fully researched and authoritative later studies of 
the same figures. Their leisurely, impressionistic 
accounts—sometimes as interesting for what is 
omitted as for what is emphasized—reveal a good 
deal about late Victorian assumptions, cultural and 
social, and about the vicissitudes of literary reputa- 
tion. 

Each volume in the series is introduced by a 
recognized scholar who was encouraged to write an 
idiosyncratic appraisal of the biographer and his 
work. The introductions vary in emphasis and point 
of view, for the biographies are not of equal quali- 
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ty, nor are the writers memorialized equally ap- 
pealing. Yet a kind of consensus is discernible in 
these random assessments: surprise at the insights 
still to be found in ostensibly unscientific and old- 
fashioned works; in some instances admiration for 
the solidity and liveliness of the biographer’s prose 
and quality of mind; respect for the pioneer his- 
torians among them who made excellent use of the 
limited material at their disposal. 

The volumes in this American Men and Women 
of Letters series contain none of the startling 
“private” and “‘personal” episodes modern readers 
have come to expect in biography, but they illumi- 
nate what Henry James called the “‘visitable past.” 
As such, they are of particular value to all students 
of American cultural and intellectual history. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Spring, 1980 


INTRODUCTION 


Robert F. Lucid 


The Richard Henry Dana who is the subject 
of this biography and the Charles Francis Adams 
who is its author have much in common. They 
both were products of distinguished Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony families, were raised in and 
near Boston, were graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege and went on to espouse the law; both had 
serious literary aspirations, and both led lives 
that, from the point of view of the historian, 
centrally illuminate the worlds of their respec- 
tive generations. For that matter, both men 
went to their graves bearing the appellation 
“Junior” at the end of their names, as if the clar- 
ification of their identity were always to be a 
problem—and both, indeed, do pose something 
of a problem in identification for the late-twen- 
tieth-century reader. 

The problem is probably not, for most of us 
at least, that of confusing the two men with 
their fathers. Dana’s father (1787-1879) was a 
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New England literary figure whose modest 
canon of work, still remarked today, was widely 
and respectfully attended during his lifetime. His 
son and namesake (1815-1882) could be and 
frequently was confused with the father through- 
out the lifetime of both, but today—with the in- 
evitable exception of historians, graduate stu- 
dents and catalog librarians—few are well enough 
informed to share such confusion. The junior 
Adams (1835-1915), scion of a family that 
eclipsed the Dana name both then and now, was 
himself eclipsed by a father (1807-1886) once 
internationally known as the promising son of 
President John Quincy Adams and the grandson 
of President John Adams. Continuing in kind, 
the elder Charles Francis ran in 1848 as a presi- 
dential candidate on the Free Soil ticket, served 
as Lincoln’s minister to England during the Civil 
War and is remembered by cultural historians 
today as the father not of his more or less for- 
gotten namesake but of the latter’s perhaps per- 
manently identifiable brother Henry. 

For the modern reader, in any case, approach- 
ing Richard Henry Dana some ninety years and 
more after its initial publication, the problem of 
identifying its subject and its author is not really 
a matter of achieving genealogical orientation 
within the Dana and Adams family trees. Rather 
it is the more broadly based problem of recalling 
a lost historical immediacy, of recreating a world 
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whose large generational divisions have sunk 
from our contemporary sight. Such a division 
separated Dana and Adams, but as it separated 
them it simultaneously drew their attention to 
one another—certainly it drew Adams to his sub- 
ject—in such a way as virtually to reflect the 
basic cultural dynamic of the second half of the 
nineteenth century in America. What the mod- 
ern imagination must do, if it is to read texts 
such as the present one aright, is envision a 
world in which two generations contemplated 
one another across the chasm of a Civil War that, 
so it might be expressed, one of them had 
brought about and the other had had to fight. 

Adams was a veteran, not only of two years 
of bloody combat during the war, but of a child- 
hood and young manhood spent in respectful, 
silent attendance upon an older generation as it 
went about shaping the destiny of the Republic. 
Foremost among the elders of that generation in 
his eyes, no doubt, was his father, and to that 
extent Adams may have been caught up in the 
web of a merely personal tension. But so public- 
spirited was his father’s orientation, so indis- 
tinguishable did he and such of his close col- 
leagues as Richard Henry Dana, Jr., consider the 
line between their private feeling and their pub- 
lic policy, that the boy believed from the start 
that he was involved less in the realm of biog- 
raphy than he was in the realm of history. His 
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father’s life, the life of Dana, and for that matter 
his own life seemed to him to be meaningful, if 
at all, only when they helped explain the reali- 
ties of a history which he saw being written all 
about him. Later, when he understood what part 
his elders had composed for him and his peers to 
act out, he began to analyze history through an 
account of particular lives that took many 
forms. There was a delightful autobiography 
(1915), a particularly prejudiced and opinion- 
ated biography of his father (1900), and there 
was his initial and his fullest effort in the form 
of the Dana biography which follows. 

Adams wrote Dana’s history over an eight- 
year period, beginning with an 1882 memorial 
essay for the Massachusetts Historical Society on 
the occasion of Dana’s death, and one of the 
major sources he employed was Dana’s journal. 
It is, along with Dana’s extraordinary collection 
of correspondence, the book’s richest resource, 
recording as it does the public and private life of 
its author during the twenty years preceding the 
Civil War. To a significant extent Adams’s two- 
volume book is an edition of the journal, the 
letters, and selected other documents from the 
Dana archive, held together by an analytic text 
that adds up to much less than half of the whole 
biography. Because Adams has a keen editorial 
eye the book has great value simply as a reposi- 
tory of documents, but the presence of the au- 
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thor—critical, distant, inquisitive—adds a greater 
dimension still. Adams appears, for example, 
within pages of Dana’s journal that were written 
fully thirty years betore the younger man ever 
dreamed of his biographer’s role: Dana had gone 
in 1852 to dine at the home of the senior 
Charles Francis, and notes that one of the guests 
at table was the seventeen-year-old ‘Master 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr.” Three decades later, 
contemplating the entry, the beginning biogra- 
pher may have recollected the scene—the round 
of distinguished guests of the older generation 
and the figure Dana presented. Indeed, Adams 
almost certainly would have done so, because to 
a youth in 1852, especially a New England 
youth, Dana presented the figure of an enigma. 

His enigmatic identity ran deep, but on the 
surface the boy’s eye would have caught the 
most obvious clue: Dana’s hair was different 
from that of the other men seated around the 
table. He wore it long, sailor-fashion, as if he 
were trying to remind an observer of something, 
and few who met him in 1852 would have mis- 
understood the reminder, for Dana’s was a 
household name in America. In 1840 the firm of 
Harper and Brothers issued his Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast, a nonfictional account of an 
1834-36 voyage the young Harvard dropout 
took around the Horn to California and back. 
The book was to achieve a virtually classic status 
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in American literature, but in these earliest years 
it was, perhaps especially to its younger readers, 
more like a bombshell. In effect it testified to 
the ability of an eighteen-year-old Boston patri- 
cian not only to break free of his society but to 
prosper on the outside. Dana was ill during his 
second year at Harvard, afflicted by a congenital 
condition of the eyes that seemed to attack his 
family in seasons of emotional distress. Forced 
to drop out of classes, goaded at last by discon- 
tent with family, school and community, he 
plunged into the forecastle of a little eighty-foot 
brig and apprenticed to the berth of an ordinary 
seaman. 

It may be difficult for the modern reader to 
appreciate just how primitive and how danger- 
ous Dana’s new world really was, but it was not 
difficult for his contemporaries to appreciate it, 
nor to appreciate with what amounted to a thrill 
of pride the triumphant way in which the young 
adventurer conquered that world. His elders were 
proud because his performance seemed to them 
to confirm their standards, to prove in fact that 
their community bred both strength of body 
and strength of character. But to the youth, to 
the young people who read the runaway best sel- 
ler as it retained its initial popularity through 
the antebellum years, the book was a different 
story. To readers like young Charles Francis 
Adams, Dana’s book was about how to get away, 
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how to explore and prosper in a world that was 
not just different from but subversive of the 
world of their fathers. Over time Two Years lost 
its appeal to a large adult audience, but as a 
“boy’s book” it still weaves its spell, and on 
through the postbellum nineteenth century it 
powerfully exercised the pull of an American, 
which is to say a tougher, Treasure Island. The 
treasure in Dana’s book took the form not of 
gold but of freedom, and in its suggestion that 
there existed a world just over civilization’s hor- 
izon where that freedom could be found, it 
microcosmically reflected an immensely im- 
portant part of the imaginative vision of the con- 
temporary culture as a whole. 

That culture, however, of necessity divided its 
vision. If on the one hand it focused on the fron- 
tier and the future, it at the same time was com- 
mitted to the here and now—to its painstakingly 
crafted institutions, its social establishment, its 
stable base on the Eastern seaboard and to its 
past. As if to reflect a microcosm of this vision 
as well, Dana completed his journey and came 
home again, rejoining family and school and 
community with a kind of vengeance. He roared 
through the requirements for the last two years 
of undergraduate work in five months, read law 
at Harvard’s Dane Law School, and in 1840, all 
at once, opened his own law office, saw his book 
published, and prepared himself for marriage. 
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Within the decade he had become a leading fig- 
ure not only in the community and at the bar 
but in the crucial, shaping force of what finally 
would be identified as the North’s preparation 
for Civil War: he enlisted early and permanently 
in the Northern crusade to limit the expansion 
of slavery in the states and territories. In doing 
this, in returning from his adventure to occupy 
his station and take up its traditional duties, 
Dana stamped a double and in many ways a con- 
flicting identity upon himself, and it was this 
duality which the young Adams would have seen 
as enigmatic. Adams, like most young people 
who contemplated Dana, was left with the puzzle 
of understanding how a man whose deepest in- 
stincts impelled him toward freedom from re- 
straint was impelled, with equal if opposite 
force, toward a life of sober social conservatism. 

People puzzled, but as they did so they con- 
tinued to identify Dana as an altogether three- 
dimensional, fully present member of his genera- 
tion. Indeed it was almost as if the great waves 
of approval that greeted his book—and that, 
prior to the Civil War, were to a certain extent 
associable with his public career—constituted a 
kind of election, the result of which was to es- 
tablish Dana as an ideal type of American man. 
Public conditions were tempestuous, their 
dangers enormous, but as long as our leading 
men could partake of Dana’s kind of vitality it 
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seemed—certainly to young observers like 
Charles Francis Adams—that the historical storm 
might be weathered. 

Adams, in fact, was in a particularly advan- 
tageous position to observe Dana during the five 
years prior to the Civil War. Having graduated 
from Harvard the previous spring, the young 
man entered Dana’s law office in October of 
1856 to read for the Massachusetts bar, and for 
two years he monitored the public and private 
affairs of his community from this vantage 
point. What Adams saw was a world in which his 
legal mentor was not so much the most impor- 
tant as he was the most barometric figure in this 
crucial period. Dana was certainly overshadowed 
in prominence by many of his associates—men 
like Charles Sumner, William H. Seward and, in- 
deed, Charles Francis Adams, Sr., all of whom 
moved into the war years in what at least ap- 
peared to be an ascending curve—but in the eyes 
of the younger Adams Dana came to achieve an 
essentially symbolic identity. The curve of 
Dana’s career, and of his personal vitality, began 
suddenly and sharply to descend. From a person 
whose social commitments had seemed to reflect 
the vitality of his adventures at sea, Dana 
changed into one whose life in society seemed 
cut off from and in contrast to his once robust 
career as a Sailor. In 1856 he seemed a man 
about to play some kind of heroic role in a 
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major battle; by 1859 he was a casualty. And for 
Adams, the collapsing Dana symbolized the his- 
torical collapse, in the last analysis, of a whole 
generation. 

There was a literal, medically attended break- 
down, and it happened quickly. “Overwork” 
was the diagnosis, and the treatment was to ship 
the burnt-out, forty-four-year-old man on a life 
restoring, yearlong voyage round the world. A 
journal of the trip survives, and Adams draws 
upon it freely, but his primary intention is to 
keep his narrative from lapsing into the merely 
personal. So as to account for Dana’s collapse, 
Adams gives us, to be sure, a picture of Dana’s 
particular domestic and professional circum- 
stances, as well as some glimpse into his peculiar 
psychological conflicts. But his biographer did 
not select Dana because he was idiosyncratic or 
a dropout from his times, and the story of 
Dana’s illness, his failure to achieve high office 
during the war, and his final fading away into 
the postwar twilight like a character out of 
Henry James assumes the tone of a parable. For 
Adams Dana’s life really ends as the war begins, 
and we are meant to understand that with it 
ended the effective life of all those many men 
who had created the war and who had in one 
sense or another collapsed in its face. We are giv- 
en no explicit causal analysis, but it is easy 
enough to infer what Adams believes to be the 
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cause of what went wrong—he sees his fathers as 
having started something they never intended to 
start and as being, therefore, unprepared for 
what they had created. They were great men, 
Adams seems to say, but somehow they lost 
their track and were never able to find it again. 
For the type, for the very archetype of the 
breed, he offers us the case of Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., and he makes the case convincing. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
December, 1980 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF EUROPE (continued). 


July 14. Monday. Reached the Euston Square 
station at about eight o’clock. 

This is none else than London, none else than the 
capital of England; every sight proves it. As we 
turn into Grosvenor Square, a heraldic hatchment 
over a door, a coach with its panelled coats-of-arms, 
and its arms and crest richly wrought in the ham- 
mer-cloths, the tall footman, with broad gold band 
on his hat, red livery coat, white stockings and small- 
clothes, and the lounging Jeemeses and Tummases at 
the doors, the great extinguishers at which the link 
boys used to extinguish their torches, still preserved, 
though gas has thrown them out of use more than 
half a century, —all indicate the solid system of Eng- 
land. How familiarly the names sound to the ear, — 
Berkeley Square, Grosvenor Square, Hanover Square, 
Regent Street, Bond Street, Audley Street, to Hyde 
Park, into Hyde Park mall, to Hyde Park corner, with 
Apsley House (the Duke of Wellington’s), the Wel- 
lington statue on the high column, which “ Punch” 
hardly exaggerated at all in its extremest caricatures, 


Piccadilly, Pall Mall, Knightsbridge, Kensington 
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Gardens and Palaces, Oxford Street, and the road to 
Bayswater. How noble are these parks! You seem 
to be let indefinitely into the country. The grass 
is all green, no foot-dried or sun-dried spots. The 
trees are large, deep-leaved, and ancient. Children, 
women, freely walking and sitting under their shades, 
riders on horseback, coaches with liveried servants 
and emblazoned arms. Officers and soldiers making 
the scene gay with their uniforms. Even the post- 
men and telegraph carriers have uniforms. Every 
servant has some livery, if it be only a hatband or 
gilt buttons. 

July 15. Tuesday. Breakfast at nine, and lay out 
our plan for the day. Take a “bus through Kensing- 
ton and Oxford and Regent Street, past Trafalgar 
Square and the Nelson Column, to Charing Cross. 
We sit on the outside, and Parker kindly points out 
the objects of interest. At Charing Cross we stop 
to look at the statue of Charles I. and think that here 
the cross was erected and the name given, when Ed- 
ward bore the body of his wife Eleanor, with a great 
procession of priests and soldiers, from Grantham to 
London, taking sixteen days for the journey, and 
erecting a cross wherever the body stopped. Even 
the statue has its interest, for it was removed by the 
Cromwellians, and sold to a brass-founder, who prom- 
ised to break it. up, but produced some brass frag- 
ments, and concealed the statue, and it was replaced 
at the Restoration. Thence we take a look at the 
club houses in Pall Mall, and go down Whitehall, 
past Scotland Yard, the Admiralty where the navy 
of England is governed, and pass into a small, dull, 
cul-de-sac, with small, dull houses, and Parker says, 
‘This is Downing Street.” Who could believe it? 
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The centre of British power. In these unpretending, 
small, old buildings are the offices and official resi- 
dences of the prime ministers of Great Britain. We 
pause in front of the old Whitehall Palace, and look 
at the window, out of which Charles the First went to 
his execution. A little farther, and we come upon the 
stately, splendid, new Houses of Parliament, worthy 
of a great nation and a great empire. We enter a 
wide doorway, and stand in Westminster Hall, the 
hall of William Rufus, the largest hall in the world 
unsupported by columns, with its arches of Irish oak, 
in which spiders cannot live, its restorations by Rich- 
ard II., which has witnessed the coronations of thirty 
kings, and where Cromwell was inaugurated as Pro- 
tector. Here have been tried and condemned Sir 
William Wallace, Sir Thomas More, the Protector 
Somerset, the Earl of Strafford, King Charles I., Dr. 
Sacheverel, the Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock and 
Lovat; here were tried and acquitted, Somers, the 
seven Bishops; and here spoke Burke and Sheridan 
and Ellenborough at the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

No one should visit London without passing down 
the Thames. It gives a noble view of the city. The 
river was full, the tide at its height, the day clear, a 
cool fresh breeze over the water, bringing a sea smell, 
with a slight rocking motion of the boat. The 
Thames is wider than I expected to find it, and alto- 
gether a nobler stream. We shot under the grand 
bridges that span the river, so familiar to the ear, — 
Hungerford, Waterloo, Blackfriars, Southwark, — and 
landed at the London Bridge pier. We passed the 
stately water front of Somerset House, the beautiful 
gardens and buildings of the Temple, and all along 
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saw not only the dome, but the gallery and roof of 
St. Paul’s, rising far above the whole city. Here 
again everything is on a greater scale than I expected 
to find. St. Paul’s is higher and larger and more 
conspicuous, Somerset House larger and more stately, 
and the Temple gardens and buildings more exten- 
sive. We passed also the Privy Gardens, where 
Peel lived; the Adelphi terrace, where Garrick died, 
and saw all the while, until shut off by the bend of 
the river, the superb Parliament Houses, with their 
lofty towers. From the London Stairs we passed 
along Lower Thames Street, stopped a moment at 
Billingsgate Market to sce the fish-women (though 
we heard no slang and saw very clean fish), and 
entered the Tower of London. 

A stranger may be misled by the word Tower. It 
is a collection of buildings, all high and strongly 
built, inclosed in walls, with a deep trench and bor- 
dering on the river. The first object pointed out 
to you cannot but arrest the attention and call up 
the solemn reflections of every reader of English his- 
tory — this is the Traitor’s Gate. Prisoners of state 
were usually brought by water, and coming in at the 
outer wall gate they passed this deep, dark, low and 
sombre gateway, the very sight of which calls up 
thoughts of regal tyranny, the axe andthe block. Un- 
der this gate passed, never to return, Anne Boleyn, 
Catherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, the Earl of 
Essex, Lady Arabella Stuart, Bishop Fisher, Sir 
Thomas More, the Earl of Surrey, the Protector 
Somerset and his brother, Lord Guilford Dudley 
(husband of Lady Jane Grey), the Earl of Strafford, 
Archbishop Laud, Sir Harry Vane, Algernon Sidney, 
Lords Monmouth, Lovat, Derwentwater, Kilmarnock 
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and Balmerino. Most of these persons lie buried in 
the Tower, and the places of their rest, after life’s 
stormy sea, are pointed out to you. In this Tower 
also were confined Sir Walter Raleigh, — and here he 
began his history of the world, — William Wallace, 
Mortimer, Lord Russell, Cranmer, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Oxford, 
Wilkes, Lord George Gordon and Burdett. 
“On through the gate misnamed, through which before 

Went Sidney, Russell, Raleigh, Cranmer, More. 

It is only musing and awed that a man of any 
thought and reading can walk through the grim gate- 
way and solemn chambers of this prison, home and 
grave, of so much distinguished virtue, heroism or 
crime, the walls bearing the inscriptions cut by the 
despair or idleness of the prisoners, begun as it was 
by William the Conqueror himself, in whose days 
the White Tower was standing, and gray with the 
antiquity of eight hundred years. 

The great show of the Tower is the Horse Ar- 
mory. ‘There, ranged in a line, mounted on horse- 
back and clad in the armor of the period of each, are 
the kings of England, from Edward I. (1274) to 
James II. (1685). It is quite interesting to see the 
changes in the fashions of the armor, from age to 
age, directed by caprice, taste or convenience, and 
of late to see it gradually disappearing before the 
musketry and cannon. Many of the kings and knights 
have their pages and shield-bearers by their sides. 

There is also the armory of knights on foot, and 
of soldiers of all ranks and degrees, and all so well 
represented by stuffed figures that at a distance they 
might pass for living men. 

Among the curiosities you are shown the suits of 
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Saracen armor taken in the Crusades, trophies of all 
the great victories of England by sea or by land, from 
the Armada and Cressy to Waterloo and Trafalgar, — 
instruments of torture, thumb-screws, the collar, the 
“cravat,” the beheading axe and block, the cloak in 
which Wolfe died, the sleeping cell of Raleigh, and 
various memorials of Anne Boleyn and other victims 
of the tyranny of early days. The Crown jewels, in- 
cluding the crowns of Edward the Confessor, Anne 
Boleyn, Edward Black Prince, the sceptres, the 
gloves, the regalia of the coronations. 

Coming into the open air, we heard the music of the 
band of the Coldstream Guards, now stationed at the 
Tower, and after inspecting the grand Guard Room and 
the very ancient chapel, passed out by the Traitor’s 
Gate into the busy streets of London, filled with the in- 
dustry of the nineteenth century. Our guide, dressed, 
I presume, in the old beef-eaters’ uniform, it was odd 
enough to be so, was covered with medals and bore 
in his body several wounds, and carries in his thigh 
a French bullet, received forty-eight years ago. He 
had medals for Waterloo, Talavera, Salamanca, Ba- 
dajos, (a Forlorn Hope medal) Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Toulouse. 

From the Tower we passed by streets and lanes, 
on which were inscribed the familiar names of Mi- 
nories, Jewry, Hounsditch, Aldgate Street, and Lead- 
enhall Street. Here we stopped to look at the India 
House, in which Charles Lamb toiled obscure, and 
where every man that owned ten shares looked down 
upon him and was his superior, while he now gives 
interest to the India House itself in the eyes of mil- 
lions. We passed up Bishopgate Street, and turned 
in under a gateway and entered a small room, plain 
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and unpretending, where some dozen or more clerks 
were writing at enormous folio ledgers. This is the 
counting-room of the Barings. In the back room, 
which is equally unpretending, in a plain box, sat Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, to whom I presented my letter of 
credit, and was received by him with frank and cor- 
dial politeness. In a few moments Mr. Bates, now 
the head of the house, came in from a small parlor, 
and I was introduced to him. He said, “ Forty years 
ago I knew everybody in Boston.” I replied, “ And 
now everybody in Boston knows Mr. Bates.” In 
these plain rooms is done a money business unpar- 
alleled in America, and rarely equalled in Europe. 
They keep no money here. All is done by paper. I 
was directed, with their draft, to their banker, in 
Lombard Street, and up Lombard Street, so famous 
in history, where so much of the money of the world 
is gathered, a narrow, winding, dingy street, I passed. 
There were clerks, some weighing gold in scales, some 
shovelling it out upon the counter with little brass 
shovels like those used in sugar barrels, and others 
making entries in books and passing and repassing 
papers in mysterious silence. 

From Lombard Street we passed through Cornhill, 
Poultry and Cheapside, to St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and there at junctions of streets and lanes, it refreshes 
the mind to recall, — and one can hardly believe his 
eyes, when he sees St. Paul’s Churchyard, Pater- 
noster Row, Ave Maria Lane, Amen Corner, — we 
stood and took the various views of the noble struc- 
ture, for truly noble and great it is. We deferred 
the interior to another day, and again passed on. It 
was like walking in a dream to pass churches, houses, 
streets, with names so full of the associations of years, 
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and centuries of years. Did we not see the window 
through whose gratings Laud put out his hands to 
bless Strafford as he passed to execution, and where 
Delaroche paints Strafford as permitted to stop and 
kneel to receive the blessing? Did we not turn out 
of Fleet Street into Bolt Court, and stop opposite 
Johnson’s house? I look at the windows and bring 
to mind his uncouth figure rolling along under that 
very arch into Fleet Street, where was “ the full tide 
of human existence, constantly flowing.” Here Lang- 
ton and Beauclerk waked him up at night to go out 
upon a “lark,” and he here thought and wrote and 
suffered and prayed and died. Did we not stop 
and look at St. Clement Danes, where he worshipped 
and repented and kept rigid Lent? Did we not see 
the “Great Bells of Bow,” the bells of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, in Cheapside, with its beautiful spire by Wren, 
within whose sound lived all the sons of the city, 
St. Magnus, built by Wren, St. Mary’s Woolnoth, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, — now in the centre of Lon- 
don, —St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, St. Panevas and St. 
Mildred? Did we not pass where Sir Thomas More 
was born, where Thomas & Becket was born (neither 
of the houses, though, are now standing), and the 
Bank of England, the greatest moneyed institution 
the world ever saw, the Custom House, the Royal 
Exchange, with its statues of Victoria and Welling- 
ton, and where more merchants congregate in a day 
than Venice knew in all her history, and the Mitre 
Tavern, and the Savoy Chapel? Did we not see 
the sign of Day & Martin, and look in at Long- 
man’s, Paternoster Row, a street so narrow that two 
carriages cannot pass abreast; and did we not pass 
under Temple Bar, through whose gates the king 
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and his troops do not pass without a stop and a par- 
ley, and a closing and opening of the gates? And 
was not this enough for one day? But no, we pass 
into the great court of Somerset House; but far 
more beautiful and interesting still, we turn out of 
the din and throng of Fleet Street, into the spacious 
gardens, the quiet shaded walks and the venerable 
buildings of the Temple. We pass down King’s 
Bench Walk, we pass Lord Mansfield’s chambers 
and the garden where the red and white roses were 
plucked, and eall at McCullough’s chambers to in- 
quire for Ned. A card on the door refers us to the 
‘‘ cardener,” and in a pretty dingy outbuilding of the 
chapel the gardener’s daughter tells us that Mr. 
McCullough and Mr. Dana are in Hampshire, and 
offers to take letters, and I leave my card and address 
for Ned. Thence to the chambers of Robert Ingham, 
a retired barrister and M. P., to whom I deliver a 
letter from Sumner. His chambers look out upon 
the Thames with a fine view up and down the river, 
and upon the gardens of the Temple. These gardens 
on the river would be delightful anywhere, but by 
contrast, in the heart of the city they are charming 
indeed. Ingham, whom every one loves, was very 
kind and full of interest in Sumner. Thence we 
passed into the famous Church of the Temple, 
which the verger showed us, the Church of the 
Knights Templars, the round tower built in 1185 
and dedicated by the Patriarch of Jerusalem himself, 
and the whole finished in 1240, and beautifully re- 
stored in 1839 at a cost, to the Barrister Templars, 

1 Mr. Dana’s brother, and former law partner, Edmund, is referred 


to. He had been some years in Europe, studying at Heidelberg, and 
was now on his way home. 
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of £70,000. Here lies, each on his monument, the 
Templar Knights, in armor; and here are the mon- 
uments to Selden and Goldsmith, and here Gold- 
smith lies, under the pavement we tread on, and 
here preached Hooker. 

Again in the old streets of the city! There is a- 
charm to me in the antiquity of the streets and build- 
ings of the old city. It is not a grand or beautiful 
antiquity, but a humble and quaint antiquity. A 
few of the great thoroughfares are wide, but the chief 
part of the lanes and streets are narrow and crooked 
and odd, the buildings are curious and very old and 
very high and very dingy, and the names are more 
quaint than all, some evidently given in sport, and 
others by accident, the history of which has not sur- 
vived. We took a chop at * Ned’s,” a famous chop- 
house, where we had a chop served hot — so hot that 
it burned my mouth — on pewter platter, with ale in 
a pewter mug; then in a hack, through Strand, Hay- 
market, Piccadilly, ete., to Parker’s house, where we 
dressed and drove to Palfrey’s,119 Regent Street, and 
dined quietly at his lodgings, having a very nice time, 
and leaving him after midnight. I engaged lodgings 
with him, it being as well for the benefit of his so- 
ciety as central and convenient. I have a chamber 
in the rear that looks ont on Wren’s old church of 
St. James, Piccadilly, with its clock and its bells that 
strike the quarter hours, faintly, as if tired out with 
years, in whose vaults Akenside, Sir John Malcolm 
and Colton are buried, and where Chesterfield and 
Chatham were baptized. . . . 

July 16. Wednesday. . . . Having a leisure of 
about two hours on my hands from twelve to two 


1 Dr. J. G. Palfrey was in London at that time, collecting material 
for his history of New England. 
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o'clock, I devoted it to Westminster Abbey. Oh, 
the ancient, the solemn grandeur of this place! The 
height of its roofs, the long perspective of its aisles, 
the deep sombre color of its walls, the accumulation 
of its monuments of all ages, —there is but one thing 
to do, and that is to let the tears come and flow. 
This is what I have done, and it seems the only relief 
for the mixture of feelings that overpower you. It 
hardly seems possible that it is the work of man, and 
as the work of man you feel a relief in knowing that 
it was not made for the luxury or pride of men, but 
a grand dedication to the glory of God. Its roof is 
far higher, its length greater, its parts more numerous, 
its details more exquisitely wrought, than I had ex- 
pected. So far as to its form. Its general effect is 
unspeakable, certainly upon an American, who has 
no antiquity and no greatness of edifices to educate 
hen Toe thigst, 4.% 

In the nave, under a small slab, inscribed ‘‘ O rare 
Ben Jonson,” lies the poet the world agrees to call 
“rare,” and here ave monuments of Godolphin, Con- 
greve, Sir William Temple, Sir Isaac Newton, Mrs. 
Oldfield, Major André, Spencer Perceval, and Dr. 
South. In this abbey are buried thirty kings and 
queens, from Sebert to George II., and a host of 
heroes, statesmen, scholars, divines, orators and poets 
of all ages of the history of England. They are not 
together, but here and there, each his place desig- 
nated, — under an altar, beneath a slab of pavement 
you walk over, or within a tomb, or by the side of a 
tablet. Here are the showy, modern monuments of 
heroes and statesmen, and there, in that chapel, or 
at the end of that aisle, are the solemn tombs and 
recumbent figures of ancient kings and queens, of 
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saintly abbots, or of crusaders, and knights grim in 
their armed repose, and over them their corselets and 
shields and their worn and dust-loaded banners, and 
over all, and comprehending all, this greater monu- 
ment, this noble, solemn pile, only worthy to be dedi- 
cated to the King of Kings and Lord of Lords... . 

After dinner went to the House of Commons, 
called out Mr. Ingham, who took me into the gallery. 
But before entering the House, I must pay a tribute 
to the extent, the splendor, the richness of the entire 
structure of Parliament House. You enter by West- 
minster Hall, and pass through a gallery, where are 
the statues of Mansfield, Somers, Hampden, Falkland 
and Clarendon, and through the old erypt of St. 
Stephen, and through several galleries and chambers, 
all sumptuous and rich with mosaic pavement of stone 
or tile, and walls and ceiling of richly carved oak and 
stone and marble. All is worthy of a great empire. 

This is my first view of the House of Commons, 
the great battle-ground of intellect and eloquence, 
party zeal and personal ambition, of the British Em- 
pire. There is Mr. Speaker, at the end of the long 
room, in his chair, dressed in his gown and long wig. 
The short wigs below him are the clerks. Before 
the Speaker is a table about twenty feet long, and 
eight feet wide, on which rests the mace. Below the 
table, an open space divides the House in two, and 
the members sit in rows of benches on either side of 
this space, the ministry and their supporters on the 
right, and the opposition on the left, the doubtful 
and neutral members shading down towards the door. 
The leaders sit on the lower benches, on opposite 
sides of the table. This table separates the chiefs 
of the great hostile parties that divide the empire. 
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The House is in committee, and the attendance 
thin, the matters not being of much interest. Ing- 
ham kindly points out to me the leading members : 
Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, 
Bethell, Wortley and others, in the ministerial 
benches; Disraeli, Sir William Heathcote and Wal- 
pole in the opposition; and Sir James Graham and 
Roebuck in the neutral benches. Gladstone, Lord 
John Russell, Cobden and Palmer are not in. Short 
speeches, rather conversational, are made by many 
members, one of the best in manner being by a bar- 
rister named Malins. Palmerston sat almost with- 
out a movement, with arms folded and hat over 
brow, probably asleep, for hours. Disraeli passed 
in and out several times, but did not speak. He is 
a striking looking man, appearing much younger 
than he is, and well dressed. He wore thin glossy 
boots, drab trousers, buff vest, and dark brown frock. 
Matters relating to bills in their various stages were 
spoken to. The vice of English society manner, the 
hesitation, almost stammering, was very general, but 
less among the leaders, the habitual speakers, those 
who have acquired a forensic manner early. Among 
those whom I heard speak, or who were pointed out 
to me, besides those I have named above, were the 
Marquis of Blandford, son of Duke of Marlborough, 
a church philanthropist, Lord Robert Cecil, a conser- 
vative philanthropist, Lord Goderich, son of Earl of 
Ripon, a radical philanthropist, Mullins and Napier, 
Irish members, two or three old admirals, a Gordon, 
son of Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel and Fred. 
Peel, sons of the late statesman, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, etc., ete. Wortley spoke pretty well. He is Re- 
corder of London, and son of Lord Wharncliffe. Sir 
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Charles Wood spoke often. His manner is assuming 
and flippant, and he sat with his feet on the table, 
like a Yankee tavern-keeper. There were several 
divisions, when the members pass out, —‘* Ayes to 
the right; Noes to the left,” —and are counted as 
they pass, and the House (except gallery) is cleared 
of strangers. 

This morning the Lord Chancellor has sent me his 
card to dine next Wednesday, and a note by which I 
could go to his private room at all times, and get a 
place at the foot of the throne, and have a good view 
of the House. My note procured me intense respect 
from the servants and ushers, and I got a good place. 
The House of Lords is a most sumptuous and gor- 
geous room, but I do not think anything in it is out 
of keeping. It is not finery, but solid, rich and 
costly. The Lord Chancellor (Cranworth) was on 
the woolsack, and on his right, on the ministerial 
benches, were Lord Harrowby, Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley, Marquis of Lansdowne and the Duke of Ar- 
gyll. On the left were the Earl of Derby, who 
leads the opposition, Lord Ellenborough and others. 
On the bishops’ bench were the Bishop of Oxford 
(Wilberforce) and the two Bishops of Carlisle. 
There was also Lord Redesdale, and in the course of 
the evening Lord Cardigan, the hero of Balaklava 
came in. He is a tall, martial, gallant, ill-omened 
looking fellow. Lord Derby looks and acts the no- 
bleman. He has a good figure, dresses well, and his 
countenance is intellectual, but not amiable. I heard 
a few words from him, and from Lord Harrowby, 
who is a respectable and influential old gentleman in 
the Whig interest, and an explanation from the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, who is the most influential in the 
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House so far as weight of character, experience and 
social position go. There is not only a respect, but 
almost a reverence for him. Lord Shaftesbury was 
pointed out to me, a religious philanthropist of the 
Exeter Hall School, certainly a contrast with some 
inen his title has been borne by. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford spoke twice, both times shortly, but in a grace- 
ful manner, and with an excellent voice. I was sorry 
not to hear him in a great effort, for Mr. Everett 
told me he thought him one of the three orators of 
England. 

The general appearance of the House of Lords is 
that of an assembly of well-bred men, who know one 
another, and are known by one another, where char- 
acter and experience command attention and influ- 
ence irrespective of forensic power. It is generally 
admitted that the Lords pay good attention to busi- 
ness, and no small part of the political, military, na- 
val and legal distinction of the country is gathered 
here. Vhe Lords have few rules, but rely mainly 
on their understanding with each other and gentle- 
manly.propriety and regard for public opinion to reg- 
ulate the course of conduct. 

It was nearly two A. M. when the House of Com- 
mons adjourned. My walk from Parliament House 
to my lodgings showed me this city, in which there 
is no night. The bright gas is burning, the gin pal- 
aces, the clubs, the billiard-rooms, the endless drink- 
ing shops and coffee-rooms are still open. Cabs and 
hansoms are on the stands, or rattling to and fro; 
now and then a late coach with liveried footmen 
dashes by from a ball or rout ; and up and down the 
pave, under the bright gas lights, — though it is now 
nearly three o’clock, and in half an hour the tints of 
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day-dawning will streak along the eastern sky, — up 
and down, to and fro, now pausing at a corner, some 
in groups, some alone, in and out of the gin shops 
and coffee-rooms, now talking and laughing loudly, 
and now silently pacing the pave in gay, flaunting 
summer dresses, as numerous as if it were broad 
noon of a holiday, are the girls and women of the 
town, the piteous results of modern civilization, that 
never ceasing stream, which flows deep and wide 
and strong, drawn from the little springs and wells 
in the hills and valleys of the country, mingling with 
the darker and muddier outflows of the city, and 
forming one great river, ever flowing, and ever plung- 
ing over the precipice into a sunless sea. 

July 18. Friday. This day we devoted to a visit 
to Windsor. Dr. Palfrey, Mr. and Mrs. Parker and 
myself made the party. The day was beautiful, 
neither hot nor cold. Took cars at Waterloo station, 
and went off, through a beautiful country, past vil- 
lages, churchyards, spires rising above woods, parks, 
villas, cultivated fields, hedge-rows and green lanes, 
and were set down in the ancient town of Windsor. 
The position of the town on the banks of the Thames, 
gathering about the foot of the great castle, is pictur- 
esque ; the town itself is a true old English village, 
streets narrow and winding, houses old and quaint, 
with the modern additions built so solidly that in 
this climate they soon look old; but the castle itself 
towers and dominates over the whole country on its 
lofty site, and spreads itself out in its lazy strength 
and rises into majestic towers. A large body of 
troops are drilling in the fields below, and the shrill 
calls of the trumpet echo among the towers. In and 
out of the great covered gateways pass the scarlet- 
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coated household troops, and the reverberation of the 
drums against the walls seems to beat the breath 
back into your body. This is the noblest royal 
residence in Europe. It maintains to the eye the an- 
cient feudal grandeur of the monarchy. 

We passed through and examined the usual state 
apartments, which, of course, are very gorgeous and 
grand, the audience chamber, the ball-room, the din- 
ing-room, the ante-room, the Waterloo chamber, the 
guard chamber, etc., etc.; but the chief objects of 
interest are the historical pictures, of which there is 
a legion, the Gobelin tapestry of Louis XIV., and 
the trophies. Here are the best pictures of Charles 
J., Mary Queen of Scots, Henrietta, Charles the 
First’s Queen, and their children. One room has 
solely Vandyck’s portraits. In the various rooms are 
portraits of nearly all the kings and queens of Eng- 
land, the chief characters of continental history, and 
the chief statesmen and soldiers of Great Britain. 
There are also suits of armor and banners of all peri- 
ods and trophies of Blenheim, Waterloo, Trafalgar, 
Agincourt and Cressy. And in one room are placed 
the banners which the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Wellington present annually to the Crown, as the 
service by which they hold their lands. In the midst 
of all this royal and feudal splendor, these military 
trophies and aristocratic memorials, there is a tribute 
to the simple power of genius which cannot but touch 
the heart, which demonstrates the pure power of 
mind. Amid all these relics and trophies stands a 
plain oak chair, unnoticeable for its form or size, on 
which is an inscription, with careful affidavits of the 
sheriff of the county and others, to prove its genuine- 
ness, — a chair made from an oak beam of the Kirk 
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of Alloway. An Ayrshire ploughman sang of ** Allo- 
way’s auld haunted kirk,” and immediately its very 
rafters become consecrated, and, wrought into another 
form, are placed in the sovereign’s castle by the side 
of the chair made from the elm under which Welling- 
ton stood at Waterloo, and the shield which Francis 
I. wore on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the suit 
of armor of Prince Rupert, and the block of the fore- 
mast of Nelson’s flag-ship at Trafalgar. 

The view from the terrace of the castle is beauti- 
ful beyond description. With the solid castle walls 
about you, the firm foundations of centuries under 
your feet, and the beautiful, shaded and vine-covered 
walks which art has made on the slopes of the walls, 
where you are as secluded as if in the dells of Mount 
Auburn, here you stand and see the distant hills, the 
winding rivers, the exquisitely variegated landscape 
of Old England, the spire of Gray’s churchyard rising 
out of that tuft of trees, the towers of Eton College 
just on the outer bank of the river that a stone bridge 
spans a little below the castle gate; a little farther is 
Runnymede, and in the eastern horizon the cloud 
that rests over the greatest city of Christendom. 

Leaving the castle walls, we entered the ancient 
Chapel of St. George’s, Windsor, which is a striking 
specimen of the antiquities of this realm. Here 
again are effigies of knights and bishops and the stalls 
of all the Knights of the Garter, with the crests and 
banners of each from the beginning at Lady Salis- 
bury’s Honi Soit to the instalment of last week. 
Service is said here twice a day, and well attended 
by the people of the town and castle. 

Thence across the old stone bridge to Eton, which 
is, in fact, one town with Windsor, separated only by 
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the Thames. Here were the Eton boys with their 
books in hand, going to or from recitation or lecture, 
others in their boats on the river, and farther along, 
on the beautiful banks of the river, under the shade 
of the trees, they were throwing their lines for fish, 
and larger groups with coats and hats off were play- 
ing at the national game of cricket. There was an 
open, frank and manly look about these boys which 
pleased me much. Under the guidance of one of the 
teachers whose name I forget we visited the halls 
and chapels of the college. The buildings look quite 
old and quaint, with a monastic cloistered character, 
and the chapel is in excellent order, with stalls in- 
scribed to the memory of distinguished Etonians. 
The number of boys in the school is about six hun- 
dred, of whom seventy are educated on the founda- 
tion. This is the great school of England, where 
most of the nobility and gentry are educated, as well 
as the poorer who come upon the foundation by merit 
of scholarship; and nothing could have been chosen 
better for beauty of site and the interesting charac- 
ter of the buildings. 

Thence, on a beautiful drive, in an open carriage, 
to Stoke Pogis, the churchyard of Gray. Here, at 
last, is reached the heart of hearts of Old England ! 
Here is the country parish church, in the fields, 
under the deep shade of the trees, the manor house 
seen across the Jawn, the ancient walls and porches 
of the sacred building grown over with ivy, the 
mounds and graves scattered all about you, and you 
find your way among them to the church door, and 
the deep, deep stillness of the scene! Oh, how one 
longs to lie on the turf and dream away his day; how 
irksome is the presence even of a friend ! 
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The inside of the church is as odd and rambling 
and old as the outside, everything turning up — altar, 
pulpit, organ, choir — just where you don’t expect it. 
One feature only displeases, and that is a usurpa- 
tion of modern times,—the lord of the manor, Mr. 
Labouchere or perhaps his predecessors, the Penns, 
has walled off one entire transept into a great family 
pew, with a window and stove, like a small chapel, 
where the exclusive banker’s son, made into an aristo- 
crat, can have worship to himself, without danger of 
sympathy with or from the plain worshippers of the 
village. If the Tractarians do nothing else, their war 
upon pews and exclusive privileges in the house of 
God will entitle them to the gratitude of England. 

Out again into the churchyard. Here is the stone 
with Gray’s inscription to his mother. The air is 
scented with flowers, the natural growth of the fields. 
An afternoon’s sun shines through the trees, the 
‘*‘ distant view of Eton college” opens to the eye ; 
how can one leave the spot! Even the passage out 
prolongs the charm, for we step over the old stile, we 
pass the lodge with its tiled roof and moss-grown, ivy- 
covered walls and its rosy-cheeked children playing 
at the door, and are again between scented hedge- 
rows and in the green lanes of Old England... . 

July 19. Saturday. ... Having the afternoon 
upon my hands, I took coach and drove over into 
Belgravia, and being set down in Belgrave Square, 
wandered about the fashionable, still, dull expanses 
of Eaton Square, Belgrave Square, Chesham Place, 
Lowndes Square and Wilton Crescent, and saw the 
monotonous ‘ Jeemeses and Tummases,” with their 
white stockings and smallclothes and laced hats and 
powdered hair, lounging at the doors, and the liveried 
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coachmen and footmen, and coaches with crests on 
the panels and hammer-cloths, and now and then a 
coronet, and the nice saddle-horses for the gentlemen 
and ladies, and the nice ponies for the girls, with the 
neat grooms in their yellow-topped boots and small- 
clothes holding the horses at the door, or riding at a 
respectful distance behind. And now and then isa 
hatchment over the door, and servants in full mourn- 
ing, for the Crimean war has made these more com- 
mon. How quiet and privileged and lazy and rich 
and solid all this seems ! 

Coming home a little before sunset, I loitered 
through St. James’ Park. How exquisitely beautiful 
it is, and yet how little one hears about it! J might 
have missed it altogether. In the midst of London 
it lies, a city on all sides of it, yet twice as large as 
Boston Common, and no more to be compared with 
it than Boston Common is with Cambridge Common; 
indeed the contrast is more in favor of St. James’ 
Park. Here is a beautiful lake, not edged with a 
curb-stone, but rippling against a margin of sand and 
pebbles, full of little islands dense with foliage, the 
grass and the roots of trees growing into the water, 
birds of every kind flying in the air, and ducks and 
geese and swans in the water, and a diversified sur- 
face of hill and mound and lawn, with thickets of 
trees and gardens rich with flowers, and here and 
there a fanciful ranger’s house, or keep, and spots so 
rural and retired that you can neither see nor hear 
the city, and could fancy yourself in the midst of a 
gentleman’s park in Hampshire; and yet this is 
much the smallest of the London parks — from one 
fourth to one fifth the size of Hyde Park, or of Re- 
gent’s Park, or of Kensington Gardens; and only half 
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as large as the new Victoria Park, laid out for the 
poorer classes of the East End of the metropohs. ... 

July 20. Sunday. Rose early, and went to the 
communion at the abbey at eight o'clock. At this 
hour every Sunday the communion service is per- 
formed in the abbey. There was no chvir in attend- 
ance and no choral service, but the communion office 
was said as it is with us... . 

Breakfasted with Mr. Joseph Parkes at two, Sa- 
ville Row. Company, Parkes, Grote, the historian 
of Greece, Senior, Palfrey and myself. Parkes has 
been a chancery barrister, an active promoter of judi- 
cial and political reforms, author of several books and 
pamphlets on those subjects, and an early and strong 
personal friend of Brougham, who eulogizes him in 
his great speech on Law Reform, Parkes had a note 
from Brougham declining to come to breakfast on 
account of illness, which we read. I was sorry to 
miss him. Grote I liked very much. He is a tall, 
well-dressed, well-bred man, particularly attentive to 
politeness, and yet simple. He appears like a noble- 
man. Senior and Parkes are the reverse of Grote, 
inattentive in dress and manner; both are clever men, 
and much consulted by government and the politi- 
cal leaders, and visiting in good society. All these 
gentlemen are of the radical school and extreme lati- 
tudinarians in religion, and Parkes seems disposed to 
doubt greatness or goodness in all forms. He mar- 
ried a granddaughter of Priestley, but she was in 
the country and we did not see her. 

Left the table early, as I was to meet [H. T-.] 
Parker and go with him to the Temple Church. I 
was not sorry to let them know where I had been 
and was going. Parkes has always passed for 
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a Unitarian, but Palfrey says, “I fear he is a great 
deal more than that, as many of the Unitarians here 
are.” Grote, I have some reason to think, is a down- 
right disbeliever. I do not know about Senior. Dr. 
Palfrey has been evidently disappointed in his expe- 
rience of the Unitarians of England. 

Went with H. T. Parker to the Temple Church. 
It was crowded to the full, and it was with difficulty 
that we got a seat. I have already described this 
church, its monuments, ceiling and pavement, which 
are so rich and beautiful. The choir is of boys well 
trained, and the responsive chanting is well executed. 
The sermon was sensible, but delivered in that sing- 
song tone so almost universal among the clergy of 
the English Church. I find it very hard to listen to 
it. The audience, however, was very attentive, and 
I suppose habit had made this tone acceptable to 
thei. 

At 11.80 Pp. M. went with H to the Cosmo- 
politan Club, a recherché club, which meets Wedues- 
day and Sunday nights, about midnight, during season, 
and is intended to collect the choice spirits of literary 
and political life. Being at the end of the season, 
and a rainy night, but few were there. ‘he company 
were the young Lord Ashburton, Reeve (the editor 
of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”), Campbell, M. P. for 
Argyleshire, Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, a silent 
nobleman who fell asleep, and one or two more. 
Lord Ashburton was particularly agreeable and nat- 
ural, and minutely well informed as to America. 
Reeve is a very large man, quite corpulent, and good 
humored and bright. Bruce is a plain, hard-working 
younger son of nobility. The room is furnished with 
luxurious arm-chairs and sofas, and there are cigars 
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and soda water and liquors on the sideboard for any 
who choose them. We separated about two A.M.... 

July 21. Monday... . Letter from Lord Camp- 
bell (Lord Chief Justice) inviting me to come down 
to Cambridge, where he is holding the assizes with 
Justice Coleridge,! who, he says, also desires to see 
me. Accepted at once, and took train for Cambridge 
at 12.30, and reached there at 3.30. Drove to the 
Bull Inn, and thence to the house where the court 
was in session. The hall was full of javelin- men, 
who are the sheriff's tenants. They are dressed in 
drab coats and small- clothes, with gilt buttons, and 
carry javelins in their hands. ‘They are a guard of 
honor for the judge, which the sheriff provides at his 
own expense. The sheriff in England is always a 
country gentleman of fortune and figure. There 
were also bailiffs and underlings of all sorts in a state 
of high feverish excitement to clear the passage for 
‘this lordship, his lordship,” who was going into 
court, and though there was room enough for two to 
walk abreast, the whole passage was kept religiously 
clear for him, and one of them pulled me back, as if 
there had been a mad dog coming, and said, “ Back, 
please, his lordship ’s coming.” And on his lord- 
ship came, in gown and wig, a venerable-looking man 
of seventy-five, and passed into court. I went in 
and heard a few words from the counsel, and a talk 
between them and the judge, who strongly urged the 
settlement or reference of a case to arbitration, and 
then it was announced that the docket was exhausted 
and that the court would adjourn. I immediately 
sent my card into his lordship’s private room, and in 


1 Sir John Taylor Coleridge, father of the present Lord Chief 
Justice, 
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a few moments an obsequious man in black smalls 
and powdered hair bowed me into the inner room, 
where sat the dreaded chief. He was all cordiality, 
frankness and kindness; was very glad I had come 
down; Justice Coleridge had gone over to Ely to see 
the cathedral, but would be back to dinner; was 
full in his inquiries after Sumner, of whose acquaint- 
ance years ago and his subsequent fame he spoke 
most kindly and cordially. He asked me to go with 
him to Trinity College, where the judges always 
lodge when they come to Cambridge, and where there 
was to be a grand dinner at seven o'clock, given by 
the Master of Trinity, who is Vice Chancellor of the 
university, to the judges, sheriffs, heads of college, etc., 
etc. He said, ** My carriage will be here in a few mo- 
ments, ride down with me.” I accepted the invita- 
tion, not knowing the state and ceremony I was pre- 
cipitating myself into. In a few moments the door 
opened, “ Carriage ready, my lord.” We walked 
out, and there stood the sheriff in full dress with his 
chaplain in full canonicals, and a double row of jave- 
lin-men, reaching to the door, and a state coach with 
four gray horses and postilions in livery, and trum- 
pets braying like the “grand entrance” of a menag- 
erie or circus company. ‘Through this line, bare- 
headed, we walked, and my black frock and gray 
trousers were thrust into the state coach with the 
judicial gown and wig, the full dress of Mr. Sheriff, 
and the full canonicals of the chaplain, and then the 
javelin-men walked ahead of the horses, and in a slow 
walk we all went down to the gateway of the old col- 
lege of Trinity. It was amusing to see the intensity 
of deference with which the sheriff and his chaplain 
treated the Chief Justice of England, and how they 
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colored to the eyes when they spoke, and seemed to 
apologize for speaking at all, and the great concern 
they seemed to feel that nothing should come short 
in the duty of profound respect. The contrast be- 
tween this and the dignified simplicity of Lord Camp- 
bell’s manners was delightful. Hereminded me con- 
stantly of Mr. Stedman, the father of Dr. Stedman; 
imagine what Mr. Stedman would have been with an 
English education and breeding and a life of high 
station and honor and in full health, and those who 
remember Mr. Stedman can have an idea of Lord 
Campbell. 

At the gate of Trinity the javelin-men again form 
a double line from the gate across the quadrangle to 
the door of the Trinity Master’s lodge, and again the 
trumpets bray, and again we go through the line un- 
covered, and are in the far-famed hall of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Lord Campbell insisted upon showing me the lions 
of the university, and in a few minutes a tall, well 
made, dignified man, in a morning frock coat and 
light trousers, gloved and hatted, appeared. I should 
scarcely have recognized the face I had seen under the 
wig. It was now that the resemblance to Mr. Sted- 
man struck me. It was an exquisite afternoon, and 
we walked leisurely through the beautiful gardens of 
Trinity and St. John’s, under the cathedral roofs of 
trees, along the banks of the Cam, across its arched 
bridges, through the quadrangles, under the long 
rambling cloisters; it was an evening never to be 
forgotten. There is probably no one thing of the 
kind in England to be compared with the river 
grounds of Trinity and St. John’s. I do not believe 
that Greece and Rome had anything so inciting to 
study and love of nature. 
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While walking towards Clare Hall, in the quaint 
old streets, a gentleman on horseback pulled up and 
bowed to Lord Campbell, and Lord Campbell stopped 
him and spoke to him, and then introduced me to the 
Vice Chancellor, who invited me to dine with the 
company. This was Dr. Whewell. 

I went back to the Bull and dressed for dinner, for 
every man must go to dinner in his best in England, 
and reached the great hall just as the company was 
assembling. It was an august company, — the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Coleridge in gowns and wigs, 
the Vice Chancellor and all the heads of colleges and 
fellows in gowns, and the sheriff and some leading 
gentlemen of the county in full dress and all gath- 
ered in the old, dark oak wainscoted hall of Trinity. 

The Vice Chancellor sat at the head and Campbell 
on his right and Justice Coleridge on his left. I sat 
next to Lord Campbell, and next me was a Mr. 
Adams, the distinguished astronomer. He knew the 
Bonds of Cambridge [Mass.] well, and spoke highly 
of their observations. Opposite was Professor Sedg- 
wick and several heads of colleges and the sheriff, ete. 
The dinner was elegant, and we were well served by 
men in livery and white cravats. In the course of the 
dinner a small glass of Trinity College ale was served 
to each guest, an ale brewed in the college and thought 
to be very good. At the close came the grace cup, 
or loving cup, or whatever else they callit. Thisis a 
tall gold cup filled with some strange compound, the 
concoction of which is a tradition in the college. 
This each guest drinks in turn, wiping the cup with 
his napkin and passing it to the next. It was a rich 
and palatable compound in which I thought I could 
distinguish cider, spirit, lemon, spices and toast. Tlie 
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wines of Trinity cellar are very good, and were freely 
placed before us. 

Whewell and Sedgwick were both attentive to me, 
and Whewell inquired after my father, whose writ- 
ings he had read. After dinner we adjourned toa 
large room up-stairs, wainscoted with dark oak, and 
hung round with portraits of the worthies of the 
college, among whom were many of the greatest 
names in English history, in science, law and theol- 
ogy. Here we had tea and coffee, and after agree- 
able conversation parted, with an invitation to me to 
breakfast in the morning at nine o'clock. 

Among the portraits aud statues of graduates and 
officers of this college, which are in the hall and library 
and other rooms, are those of Bacon, Newton, Coke, 
Donne, Cotton, George Herbert, Cowley, Barrow, 
Andrew Marvell, Dryden, Porson and Byron. Thor- 
waldsen’s statue of Byron stands in the library. 

This college, which has more students than any in 
England, was founded by Henry VIII. In conse- 
quence of its being a royal foundation, the judges, 
when holding assizes at Cambridge, have always 
claimed the right to oceupy it. This right the col- 
lege has never conceded. So this ceremony is gone 
through with every year, — the Master sends a depu- 
tation to meet the judges, who invite them to occupy 
the hall, to which the judges always reply that they 
are coming; so neither party can lose anything by 
a prescription. 

July 22. Tuesday. Rose betimes, and went to 
Trinity College to breakfast. At table were only 
the two judges, Campbell and Coleridge, and Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. It was quite agreeable not only 
from the breakfast and company, but from the charm 
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of breakfasting in a great oaken, ancient hall, looking 
out upon those inimitable walks and gardens. 

Over the door of the Master’s lodge was a hatch- 
ment, for the Master lost his wife a few months ago. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge had been down the day be- 
fore to see Ely Cathedral, and was so earnest in his 
admiration of it and of the restorations now going on, 
that he persuaded Lord Campbell and me to stop and 
see it on our way to Norwich, and we accordingly 
agreed to take an earlier train and stop there. 

T found that the Chief Justice travels with a clerk, 
marshal and butler, and each judge has a clerk and 
marshal with him, and for aught I know a butler. 

After breakfast I went to see the famous chapel of 
King’s College, and a noble and beautiful structure it 
is; noble in design and proportions, and beautiful in 
richness and in the perfect finish of its details. Its 
entire length, about three hundred feet, is one room ; 
the roof, supported without pillars, is of stone, and 
worked into flowers and curious devices. ‘The floor 
is of alternate stones of black and white marble. 
The windows are very large and airy, filled with 
stained glass. There is a beautiful screen and stalls, 
all of the most complete character. The union of 
solidity and lightness, the whole, from floor to top, 
being stone, and yet fancifully light and airy, is most 
remarkable. It produces such an exhilaration of feel- 
ing that you wish “to jump up in the air and yell,” 
like the Kentucky ranger. Wonder and exhilarat- 
ing joy divide you. 

Ascending the turrets by winding steps, you walk 
over the stone roof and see its heavy and deep lock- 
ings and bracings of parts, showing a mastery of me- 
chanics which this age can only admire, probably not 
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equal. Over this stone roof, high enough above it 
for you to walk between, is a roof of rafters, covered 
on the outside with lead. On this you can walk, 
secured by the high battlements, and there obtain a 
fine view of Cambridge. 

On my way to the train I made a cursory exami- 
nation of the grounds and buildings of King’s College, 
St. John’s, Queen’s, Pembroke, Clare Hall, Caius 
(which the people call Keys), Downing, Emanuel, 
and the other chief buildings. Excepting, however, 
Trinity, St. John’s, King’s, Queen’s and Clare, they 
are not remarkable; yet they have the unmistakable 
collegiate air, the arched gateway, the cloisters, the 
quadrangles, and the last named have the great ad- 
vantage of gardens on the river bank. The town of 
Cambridge is flat, and not particularly interesting 
either in its history or buildings. 

Took the train for Norwich, the two judges and 
Lord Campbell’s son, who acted as his marshal, and 
I having a carriage together. Lord Campbell and I 
got out at Ely, and Sir John Coleridge went on to 
Norwich to open the assizes. IT cannot part with Mr. 
Justice Coleridge without a word to express the great 
respect and regard with which he inspired me. He 
is a man of culture, delicacy, kindness and high prin- 
ciple. He made me every offer of service, especially 
in the way of letters to Oxford, where he was edu- 
cated, and we had a good deal of conversation about 
his uncle, the great Coleridge, and the effect of his 
writings on the English and American mind. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge was his brother, and he spoke of 
him and of Sara with deep emotion. 

Ely surpassed all my expectations, even raised as 
they had been by Coleridge’s description. It is built 
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of a much lighter colored stone than the churches 
I have hitherto seen, its size is of the amplest, its 
height majestic, the number of its outlying chapels, 
formed in the aisles, is surprising, and you are over- 
powered with the thought — can this be the work of 
man? Did human beings conceive, plan and execute 
all this, so majestical, so lofty, so costly almost be- 
yond belief, and finished in such exquisiteness of 
detail! There is no part slighted, and no part sham, 
but all solid, great and perfect. 

No cathedral has been a greater gainer by the 
spirit of church restoration which followed the 
Oxford movement than Ely. It had fallen into 
shameful neglect, and no attempt had been made to 
repair the ruin caused by the Puritans, who mutilated 
and destroyed much that was most beautiful and val- 
uable. Now, for several years, the restorations have 
gone on with great zeal, and under the direction of a 
religious and a thoroughly ecclesiological taste. False 
floors were removed, and the original pavement re- 
stored, new pavements of tiles put in; plaster roofs, 
with which the oaken roofs of so many churches and 
colleges were concealed by the Puritans, removed, and 
the original restored ; stained glass procured in place 
of windows removed ; walls and towers rebuilt ; mon- 
uments restored ; and, above all, an exquisite screen, 
(if I am right in the term) of white alabaster, cover- 
ing the entire rear of the chancel, with scenes from the 
life of our Lord, separated from each other by spiral 
columns, in which are Jaid genuine precious stones. 
The effect is beautiful beyond description. Lord 
Campbell, who is not a tender man, and is, I believe, 
a Presbyterian, stood before it lost in admiration, and 
I think in emotion. He seemed rooted to the spot, 
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and every now and then raised his hand in a kind of 
devout astonishment. 

I can recall no memory of the names of the kings 
and abbots and monks and warriors and rich donors 
and benefactors and learned bishops whose monu- 
ments and effigies fill the chapels, descending from an 
almost fabulous antiquity. This was originally a 
monastery, founded in A. D. 670, pillaged by the 
Danes in 870, rebuilt about a century later, reés- 
tablished by Canute and Edward the Confessor, de- 
fended long against the Conqueror, made a bishop- 
ric in 1107, — and of all portions of this history there 
are some memorials. 

I took leave of Lord Campbell, whose attentions to 
me were most kind and paternal, and of the Dean of 
Ely, who showed us the cathedral, a man of zeal with 
knowledge, and of Canon Selwyn, a brother of the 
Bishop of New Zealand, who was also very attentive, 
and passed the charming, deep-wooded, still deanery, 
under the walls of the cathedral, and through the 
streets of this ancient, venerable town, every part of 
which looks in harmony with its history and its cathe- 
dral, and, taking the train, arrived in London by the 
middle of the afternoon, having had a tour of not 
much over twenty-four hours, in which have been 
compressed the delights and instruction which a life 
in a new country could not give. 

July 23. Wednesday. ... While I was at break- 
fast a note came from the Duke of Argyll, offering 
to meet me at Stafford House at twelve o’clock. 

At twelve went to Stafford House, and sent up 
card for the Duke of Argyll. He came down, and 
went over the house with me, showing me the rooms 
and pictures. This house was built for a royal pal- 
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ace, and is quite suitable for one, and has the grand- 
est staircase, it is said, in Europe. Among the pic- 
tures are many of the old masters, and an interesting 
historical gallery. Allston’s picture [Uriel in the 
Sun] is at Trentham, one of the Duke of Sutherland's 
English country houses. 

After seeing the house, the Duchess [of Suther- 
land] came in, and met me with her grand and 
gracious manner, regretted not seeing me at break- 
fast, and inquired with great interest about Sumner. 
She was superbly dressed, as she was sitting for her 
picture. She has a grand, sailing way of getting 
over the ground, and a command of manner, while 
all the time her expression of countenance is amiable 
and even tender. There is no appearance of hauteur. 
Of course, she knows that she is at the head of the 
women of England, the acknowledged head of the 
female aristocracy of the realm, but there is no as- 
sumption and no self-consciousness. She gives you 
the impression that she is thinking of you, and not of 
herself. How well she looks for a woman who has 
grandchildren fourteen or fifteen years old. Her 
own youngest boy is younger than some of her chil- 
dren’s children. She is not so tall as I expected to 
find her, not above the average woman's height, 
and very large; but it is the largeness of pure, 
wholesome flesh and blood, without any coarseness, 
and she moves with grace and freedom. Her com- 
plexion is still beautiful, with much remaining of the 
‘“‘pearly cheek” of which Mrs. Norton speaks in her 
dedication. 

The Duchess of Argyll soon came in with her 
two boys in their plaids. But as the debate in the 
Commons on the Bishops’ Retirement Bill was com- 
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ing off at one o’clock, and the Duke of Argyll had 
given me a letter to Lord Charles Russell to get me 
into the seats on the floor, I took leave, and went to 
the House, first engaging, however, to breakfast at 
Stafford House on Friday. 

Presented my letter at the door of the House of 
Commons, and was soon conducted to an excellent 
seat on the floor, just below the bar. In all these 
things one sees the social power of the aristocracy- 
I , who was double-first-class at Oxford, and a 
member for many years, could do nothing for me but 
to put me in the Speaker's gallery, and even this is 
a privilege confined to members. The Duke of Ar- 
gyll gets me on the floor. The difference is, that 
bi has no social claim to make, no social equiy- 
alents to offer to Lord Charles Russell, who has the 
charge of the seats, while the duke has, and I 
does not like to request a peculiar favor. Moral. 
Whenever one wishes to see anything in England, go 
under the highest auspices. 

The debate was under way. The Marquis of Bland- 
ford and Sir William Heathcote had spoken. Mr. 
Cardwell was the first speaker I heard. I liked his 
manner. He was slow, emphatic and clear, and va- 
ried his manner and address so as to keep the atten- 
tion of the House. Spencer Walpole spoke in favor 
of the bill, which was unexpected, as it was generally 
opposed by his party. His manner is a little too con- 
ventionally rhetorical. But he is a gentleman of the 
regular English school, member fora university, and 
carries weight, and when he became more excited the 
conventional tone faded, and he was more naturally 
earnest. Sir James Graham made an_ elaborate, 
strong speech. He is a large, heavy-moulded man, 
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with a large bald head, and is not an orator; but he 
talks with strong sense, clearness and force, and is 
very attentively listened to. Gladstone closed the 
debate against the bill. He had the disadvantage of 
feeling that the majority was probably against him, 
but he spoke with great ability. His manner is more 
forensic than that of any man I have yet heard in 
Parliament. He has an admirable voice, with great 
compass and flexibility, which he manages well, a 
scholarly look, and extraordinary dialectical powers. 
Roebuck said a few words, which were clearly said, 
but he carries but little weight. There were a few 
other speeches, but not of note. Sir George Grey 
had a few words with Gladstone, in which Gladstone 
had the advantage. The bill was a special act to 
enable the bishops of London and Durham to resign 
their sees, upon their being secured a retiring pension 
of £6,000 a year to London and £4,500 to Durham 
out of the income of the sees... . 

On the whole, I was very much pleased with this 
debate. The men spoke like gentlemen addressing 
gentlemen, and there was a presiding sense of the 
dignity of their position, and of what they owed to 
the House and each other, which was quite apparent. 
There was also a great deal of skill and tact shown 
in addressing themselves to the sense and feeling of 
the House, and they all spoke to the House, and not 
to Buncombe, and varied and adapted their manner 
and matter so as to keep the attention of the House. 
It is plain that the permanent character of the House 
enables men to take certain things as settled, and 
address themselves to what is practicable, and has the 
effect of giving to their jadgments and positions a 
weight corresponding to their weight of character 
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and their experience. As an intellectual effort, it 
was worthy of the great council of the great na- 
tots! sie 

July 25. Friday. Breakfast at Stafford House. 
Fresent, Duchess of Sutherland, her daughters, Duch- 
ess of Argyll, Lady Blantyre, and the Marchioness 
of Kildare, her sister, Lady Mary Labouchere, the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Kildare, Mr. La- 
bouchere, Lord Wensleydale, and Hon. William 
Howard, a younger brother of Lord Carlisle. The 
duchess is an institution, as the cant phrase is. She 
looked gloriously, and is so kind in her manners. In- 
deed, this circle, the very top of the aristocracy, was 
as easy, simple and natural a gathering of well-in- 
formed, well-bred people, as one will ever meet. So 
far as I have seen the aristocracy, I find them the 
easiest people to get along with possible. . . . 

To-day Lord Wensleydale was to be installed as 
a peer, and { went to see the ceremony. Crossing 
the anteroom, I met the Duke of Argyll, in full 
robes and ermine, hurrying along to find Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, the Tard Great Chamberlain. He 
stopped and gave me in charge of an usher, who put 
me at the foot of the throne, where I could see all 
the ceremony. The Lord Chancellor sat on the 
woolsack with a three-cornered cocked hat on his 
head. <A_ procession, consisting of the hereditary 
earl marshal of England, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, the usher of the black rod, and 
the Garter king-at-arms, appeared, all in ancient 
costumes of feudal traditions, bringing with them the 
new peer, and two peers who acted as his proposers, 


the Duke of Argyll and Lord Lyndhurst, all dressed 
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in scarlet robes, lined with ermine, and bareheaded. 
They passed once around the hall, and then advanced 
to the woolsack, and presented the letter-patent to 
the Lord Chancellor. He bowed, and directed them 
to the table. At the table the-clerk of the House 
read the patent aloud, creating James Parke, etc., 
etc., Lord Wensleydale, with remainder to the male 
heirs of his body (of which the old gentleman has 
none), and then administered to him a series of 
oaths, one of which is that he abjures all claims of 
James III. to the throne of England. He then goes, 
attended by his two friends, to the seat of the junior 
barons, which is on the upper row of benches, and 
sits down and puts on a three-cornered hat and lifts 
it and bows to the Lord Chancellor, who raises his 
hat in return, and the new peer is acknowledged and 
installed. This ceremony, the Duke of Argyll told 
me, is as old as the peerage. 

From this, I passed to the House of Commons, and 
got a seat on the floor again, below the bar, and was 
in good time, for in a few moments Disraeli rose. 
There was a full house, for it was known that he in- 
tended to attack the government for its little work 
and its many abandoned measures. His line of re- 
mark was to take up each measure the government 
had introduced, show the importance they attached 
to it, or its real importance, and then that it was 
abandoned. It was not considered by his friends as 
one of his best efforts. The country had been 
through a war, had gota reasonable peace, no party 
was prepared to take the government if the present 
party was defeated, and he spoke to no practical pur- 
pose, and without hope of any result. J was glad to 
hear him, however, as I could gather what he might 
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be in an exciting debate. He is evidently a master 
of worrying and tormenting satire and invective, be- 
ing all the while cool and deliberate himself. His 
attempt at the close to give a philosophical definition 
of conservatism and progress, as applicable to the 
state of things and the condition of parties now in 
England, was a failure. 

Lord Palmerston replied in his usual easy, self-pos- 
sessed, nonchalant, adroit fashion, with hat in hand, 
and a drawing-room manner. 

The members all sit with their hats on, in the 
Lords as well as in the Commons (except the bish- 
ops, who wear the episcopal dress), and take off their 
hats when they address the chair, and clap them on 
again as they sit down. 

The cries are “hear, hear.” Sometimes a single 
member calls * hear, hear,” to direct attention to a 
particular expression, and the tone in which he ut- 
ters the words indicates his object, which may be 
either approbation, doubt or derision. Sometimes 
the cry comes from a great number, as when a 
speaker has made a good hit, or they wish to respond 
to a chord touched, and if the eries are long continued, 
loud and general, swelling into a body of sound, they 
are called in the reports ** cheers; ”’ but regular cheers, 
the simultaneous hurrah, are not given. 

July 26. Saturday. Pursuant to appointment, I 
met Lord Elgin at the Atheneum at twelve o'clock, 
and he took me to the British Museum. As he isa 
hereditary trustee as well as a peer, we were treated 
with every attention, and had facilities for seeing 
what was to be seen. It is quite out of the question 
to describe this noble institution. It is gigantic in 
its size, its collections and the munificence with 
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which it pursues its ends. Besides the enormous 
library, there are the Elgin marbles, the Lycian and 
Phigaleian marbles, and a museum of natural history 
from all parts of the globe, the Portland Vase, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian and Etruscan collections, collections of 
all manner of antiquities in art, and everything bear- 
ing upon history, —I was about to say, but one may 
as well say, — everything bearing upon anything. 
There I saw great curiosities of literature, such as 
the oldest printed book in the world, very ancient 
and most beautifully illuminated manuscripts, and 
autograph letters of great men innumerable. 

From the Museum, taking leave of Lord Elgin, I 
went to the Zodlogical Gardens in Regent’s Park. 
These are exceedingly interesting and quite beauti- 
ful. There is ample space, and you wander along 
garden paths, and by pretty ponds, and come here 
and there, not in one region but scattered about, 
upon the yards or pens or cages of extraordinary and 
rare beasts and fowls. These creatures are housed 
and provided as nearly as possible after the manner 
of their native country. The ground is prepared 
either with sand or rock or mud or grass, with soil 
moist or dry, according to the native habits of the 
species, and the trees or shrubs of their native re- 
gions are grown for them, if it is possible to do so. 
Some of the aquatic animals have ponds of clear 
water, and some have standing pools covered with 
green scum. It isa relief from the usual menagerie 
to see the ample space and verge of these creatures. 

Among all these varieties of animals I was partic- 
ularly struck with the eye of a vulture. The “ vul- 
ture’s eye ” of the Scripture I could well appreciate. 
He was perched on a naked limb of a tree, and his 
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small, keen, piercing, watching eye, that flitted like 
heat lightning, seemed made as an emblem of watch- 
fulness. There was, too, a nice little creature, called 
the paradoxure, a little, timid, trembling thing, with 
tears in its eyes, that I fell in love with, nor was my 
fancy destroyed by seeing it eat a pretty large piece 
of raw meat the keeper gave it. We have to allow 
for like things, in our fancies, with the fair and ten- 
der of our own race. 

To-day I also visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It is very large, and the attendance was 
great. The pictures were chiefly portraits, and did 
not much interest me. There was one picture, how- 
ever, from the effect of which there is no escaping, 
that is, a picture called ** The Scapegoat.” I do 
not speak of it as a work of art. I am not a judge, 
and I do not know whether the landscape, which 
seems so untrue to nature, be possible or not. But 
the conception and design is most painfully impres- 
sive. The Scape-goat, its horns bound with a scar- 
let fillet, driven from the Jewish camp, faint with 
hunger and long travel and parched with thirst, has 
reached the shore of the Dead Sea, and finds its 
waters salt; its last hope is gone. With its hoofs 
buried in the salt, barely able to stand, with weari- 
ness it turns to the spectator an inexpressibly pite- 
ous look of woe, which no heart can resist. The 
dreariness of the scenery, and the last flush of sun- 
set on the distant bare mountains are in harmony 
with the painful subject. Typical of our Saviour’s 
sufferings and desertion, and suggesting the thought, 
the unsolved and insoluble problem of misery to the 
innocent of which the world is full, this picture, for 
its effect, can never be forgotten. It has attracted 
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great attention. I do not know what is said of it by 
the artists... . 

July 27. Sunday. Dr. Palfrey and I invited 
Parkes to breakfast early, as I was to go to St. Bar- 
nabas to service with Parkes. In the course of con- 
versation Parkes said he often went into the parish 
churches to see the people at prayers, and into the 
Roman Catholic chapels to see the sacrament admin- 
istered to the poor people; it interested him to see 
their earnestness, for said he, ‘* You know, Palfrey, 
your religion and mine is an iceberg.” This was ex- 
cellent, and I should not wonder if Palfrey began to 
have an inkling of this himself. 

Went to St. Barnabas with Parkes to the litany 
and sermon, which is at eleven o’clock. This is a 
thorough-going, working, earnest church, after the 
Oxford school. The seats are all free, they have a 
large company of clergymen, who live in collegiate 
buildings adjoining the church, and keep school there 
daily for the poor, and there are, at least, two services 
daily, with separate litany services, and communion 
on every holy day. On Sundays they have the com- 
munion at seven o’clock, morning prayer at nine or 
ten, litany and sermon at eleven. Communion again 
at noon, evening prayer at five, and evening prayer 
and sermon at eight. This enables all classes and 
conditions of men to go to church at least once. All 
these services are well attended, some of them 
crowded, and chiefly by the middle and humble 
classes. It is very gratifying to see the throng at the 
Litany service, the earnestness of the people, and the 
air of work and reality there was about the whole in- 
stitution. 

On one public occasion the Duchess of Sutherland 
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drove down in her coach with a fashionable party, 
and being told that the church was quite full sent 
her servant to the rector, Mr. Bennett, with the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s compliments, ete. Mr. 
Bennett, with due respect to her rank, came out in 
person and said, *\ I fear you will not find seats, we 
are not respecters of persons here.” 

‘“‘T understand you,” said the duchess, and had the 
good sense to be pleased. 

It is the free sittings, the frequent services, the 
hard workings in charities and religious duties, which 
must save the Church of England. Wherever I have 
seen these the church has prospered. But the privi- 
leged seats of the great and rich, the locked pews, the 
infrequent services, detach the earnest and the poor. 

All the services at St. Barnabas are intoned and 
choral, the congregation joining in very generally. It 
has the effect of congregational music. 

In the afternoon went to the Abbey. How glori- 
ous, how subduing is this place! Its majestic pro- 
portions, its sombre hue, its richness, its venerable 
antiquity, affect the mind as no other place does. I 
was a few minutes late, and found not only every 
seat occupied, but the passageways filled with men 
and women standing. It was truly a vast congrega- 
tion, for the seats fill nearly all of the two transepts, 
and as far as the first screen of the nave. The ser- 
vice was in the cathedral fashion, intoned by the 
clergy, and sung responsively by the choirs. The 
effect of the Amen, at each close, pealed through the 
arches by the grand organ, and uttered by the voices 
of both choirs, was truly grand. But quite as affect- 
ing, so much so that I could only let the tears come 
and fall, was the sight of this congregation, mostly of 
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the humbler people, whom the freedom of the seats 
and the greatness of the place draw together, with 
their generally devout attention, contrasting with the 
grandeur and richness of the house and costly taste 
of the music and the statues of departed greatness 
that stood about us, Peel, Canning, Chatham, Nelson 
and the older statesmen, heroes and scholars and 
saints of ages gone by. 

Dr. Wordsworth, a canon of the Abbey, preached. 
He is a pale, earnest-looking man, preached with 
seriousness and force, and was very attentively lis- 
tened to. His sermons are printed for cheap circu- 
lation in the city, as he delivers them each Sunday 
afternoon... . 

July 28. ... H. T. Parker took me to see the 
famous wine vaults at the London Docks. The first 
is the East Vault. It is a great subterranean area, 
built up of stone, supported by stone arches, over 
which rolls the business of London. Its extent is 
eleven acres, all without daylight, lighted by lamps 
at intervals, like the streets of a city. It is laid out 
in streets and cross alleys, all] of which are numbered, 
with the casks ranged on each side of the passage- 
ways. You descend a flight of stairs from the dock, 
present your order from your wine merchant to taste 
a certain cask, a guide is furnished you, and each of 
the party takes a torch in his hand, as if you were 
exploring the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. The air 
is damp and rather close, although there are ventila- 
tors at intervals. The effect is striking when you see 
the flare of the lights of another party crossing some 
street in the dim distance. The guide takes you to 
the cask upon your ticket, taps it, and gives youa 
glass full, and for a fee shows you round the vault. 
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The tasting is usually a form. There are eleven 
acres of port wine! Thirty thousand casks ! 

We went next to the West Vault, which has four 
acres, all of sherry, and to the St. Catherine’s Dock, 
which has six acres of various wines. 

At the same time we had an opportunity to see 
the immense commerce of London in these docks, 
where the ships are stowed in so close that it seemed 
to me impossible to get them out, unless by begin- 
ning at the outermost. 

Took a chop at Joe’s, Finch Lane, with a draught 
of ale, thence to Barings and Lombard Street — found 
papers and letters from home. ‘Then to lodgings to 
read letters and refit a little, and thence to Stafford 
House to hear Mrs. Webb, the colored woman, read 
“Uncle Tom ” dramatized. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, to whom Mrs. Webb 
was commended by Mrs. Stowe, kindly let her have 
Stafford House for a morning reading, and great ef- 
forts were made to get her a good company. Many 
would go to see the House, its staircase and pictures, 
and others because it was fashionable. The tickets 
were put very high, in English fashion, so that the 
mass could not go. The company was pretty large 
and quite fashionable, with a sprinkling of Ameri- 
cans. The seats were arranged in the great hall at 
the foot of the staircase. The great duchess sailed 
down the staircase, like a light cloud, alone, and took 
a seat in the front row. Several of her family were 
there. I did not present myself, as I was there not 
as a guest, and sat with Palfrey and the Parkers, 
with Mis. Farrar near us. 

The first reading, chiefly of the humorous parts, 
was very well; but she cannot imitate a gentleman’s 
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voice. She can only read the woman, the child, or 
the coarse, deep bass of the vulgar man. I had fears 
of her success. 

There was a recess of ten or fifteen minutes, dur- 
ing which refreshments were served. ‘The duchess 
came round, past every one else, and gave her hand 
to me, and insisted ou my taking a front seat. I de- 
clined decidedly. But she desired it again; so I 
made no scene about it, though it was against my 
taste and judgment, and went forward and sat be- 
tween her and Lady Palmerston, to whom she pre- 
sented me.... 

The last reading was more successful. She took 
pathetic parts, the conversations of Eva, the suffer- 
ings of Tom under Legree, the story of Cassy, etc. 
It was well done, and the effect irresistible. I had 
to keep my hat over my eyes. 

After the readings closed, came refreshments again. 
The duchess introduced me to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird (brother of Lord 
Kinnaird, and an active evangelical philanthropist 
and M. P.) and Hon. William Cooper, son of Lady 
Palmerston. Lord Shaftesbury invited me to visit 
him at his country seat in Dorsetshire, which I was 
obliged to decline, and sent a message to Sumner, ex- 
pressive of his admiration and respect. Kinnaird I 
established a relationship with, for when introduced 
he asked if I was of the family into which his great- 
aunt, Hon. Helen Kinnaird, married, and I engaged 
to dine with him in Hertfordshire on Friday. 

Dined at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s at Lans- 
downe House, Berkeley Square. This is a princely 
residence, the grounds enclosed, being several acres, 
in the very heart of London, where to buy land it 
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must be covered with gold. The honse stands back, 
in the seclusion of trees, with a lawn and walks aud 
flowers. The style was in the extreme of high life. 
Footmen in full livery, with powdered hair, and the 
company the best. Lord Lansdowne wore the broad 
blue ribbon of the Garter across his breast, under 
the coat, over a white waistcoat. Earl Fortescue, 
of an ancient noble house, and in his youth a very 
handsome man, and reputed to have been a favored 
lover of Pauline Bonaparte, wore a dark blue coat, 
with spangle buttons, and the ribbon of the Garter 
over a white vest. All wore white cravats, except 
two gentlemen, who wore black cravats with lace 
edges and white vests. The only ladies were Lady 
Shelburne, wife of the Earl of Shelburne, Lord Lans- 
downe’s eldest son, and, as there is no Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, mistress of the house, and her sister 
(daughters of Count Flahault), both in full dress. 
The gentlemen were, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl Fortescue, Sir William Fenwiek Williams, the 
hero of Kars; Sir Baldwin Walker, a naval hero of 
some action,! I don’t remember what; Hon. Col- 
onel Perey Herbert, son of Earl Powis, one of the 
Crimean heroes; Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Shelburne 
(son of the Marquis of Lansdowne), Kinglake, the 
author of ** Kothen,” the Attorney General Sir Alex. 
Cockburn (which is ealled Coburn), Lord Mont- 
eagle, Mr. Senior and Sir Henry Helland. I sat be- 
tween the Attorney General and Sir Henry Holland, 
who were both very agreeable. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is clever, adroit, and an excellent popular orator, 
and a good fellow, though not thought to be pro- 
found or learned. Sir Henry Holland is a distin- 
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guished physician, one of the court physicians, and 
made a fortune, and was created a baronet, a rank 
he is quite able to sustain. He married a daugh- 
ter of Sydney Smith. General Williams is a tall, 
handsome man, with light mustache and a little 
bald. He looks like Horatio Bigelow. Sir Bald- 
win Walker seems to be thought highly of. I had 
a good deal of talk with Colonel Herbert, who is a 
very young man for his rank, having been quarter- 
master-general of the whole army in the Crimea in 
the latter part of the war. He has brought away 
the highest honors, having been at the Alma and 
Inkerman, and appointed quartermaster-general for 
his established character for energy and talent. He 
reminded me constantly of Frank Parkman, the 
author of ‘ Pontiac.” He is just what Frank Park- 
man might have been if he had had fine health and 
luck and honors and active life from a boy up. He 
is a fair specimen of the healthful, clever, dashing, 
lucky, brave youth of rank and fortune. He is to 
have a reception in Shropshire, his father’s county, 
next week, on his return from the Crimea, and has 
been elected M. P. for Ludlow. Lord Shelburne is 
an ordinary, respectable young man of good feeling 
and fair sense and manner, but not capable of main- 
taining the marquisate with the éclat his father has 
given it. Earl Fortescue is a choice specimen of the 
handsome, high-bred aristocrat of past middle life. 

I had a long conversation with Lord Lyndhurst 
upon America, for he always claims the honor of be- 
ing a Boston boy, and on law reforms, politics, ete. 
He is a vigorous-minded old man. He is quite in- 
firm, although he keeps up appearances bravely. 
‘ When he attempted to rise from his chair to take 
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leave, I offered him my arm to raise himself by, and 
I found it required all the strength of one arm and of 
his cane to get him on his feet. 

I find every one in England expressing strong in- 
terest in the coming presidential campaign, and full 
of inquiries about it, and upon the relations of slay- 
ery to our politics and institutions. I have had sey- 
eral opportunities to indoctrinate their leading public 
men on this subject, and have availed myself of 
them. ... 

July 29. Tuesday. . . . Next I visited the great 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, which I faithfully examined 
from the crypts to the cross, with the whispering 
gallery, the geometrical staircase, the clock, the li- 
brary and the ball. 

The cathedral is large, cold, costly, and, to my 
mind, without character. It is neither religious nor 
profane. It is neither Christian nor Pagan nor Sar- 
acenic. The design is no doubt good of its kind, 
but the idea is not religious. It gives me no grand 
or solemn impressions of antiquity. It is a large, 
elegant, domed structure for the reception of monu- 
ments, with a choir at one end for divine service. 
The dome is beautiful and said by many to be better 
than St. Peter's. ... 

Returning from St. Paul’s took a carriage, and left 
cards at Lansdowne House and at Stafford House 
and on Lord Wensleydale. .. . 

To-day I was invited to dine at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, by George Peabody, the great 
American banker. The Star and Garter, Richmond! 
How full of associations are these words. The hill, 
the park, the world-known inn! It was to be a 
party of Americans. Henry Parker and I went out 
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by the train several hours before, so as to have time 
for the hill and park. The day was beautiful, a 
clear, distant prospect, and a mild sky. We walked 
in the park, and sat on the hillside, enjoying the 
delightful air and prospect. A boy points out the 
spot which Thomson made his favorite seat; and 
well worthy is it of his choice. Under the shade of 
deep-leaved trees on the hilltop there is spread be- 
fore you a purely English prospect of richly wooded, 
richly cultivated, moderately undulating country, 
sprinkled with church spires, towers, mansions, vil- 
lages, streams and cottages. .. . 

After dinner Howe, Parker and I took an open 
carriage and drove in to London. I shall never forget 
the charm of this drive. We had dined well, we had 
seen Richmond, the night was bright starlight, we 
were on classic ground, with a fresh night air, fast 
horses, a smooth hard English road under foot, easy 
reclining seats and beautiful scenery on all sides 
crossing and recrossing the Thames, passing hedge- 
rows, villages, church spires, mansion houses, parks 
at every turn, and then rattling over the pavement 
of the still brilliantly lighted West End. 

July 30. Wednesday. Notice had long been given 
that the Queen would review the troops at Aldershot 
to-day, and as it was to be the largest collection of 
troops known in England since the battle of Worces- 
ter, and I could see the Queen besides, I determined 
to go. 

The day was very hot and the sky clear and the 
roads as dusty as the hard and well-watered English 
roads can be. 

The troops are encamped at Aldershot, some under 
canvas, but chiefly in permanent camps of wooden 
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huts. The total number in camp is a litle short of 
twenty-five thousand. I came on the ground early, 
and went about the camps, looking into the tents 
and huts, and getting as good an idea as I could of 
the ordinary life of the common British soldier. Re- 
turning to the road to find my way to the village for 
a lunch, I met the wreck of the 11th Hussars, Lord 
Cardigan’s regiment, which was nearly destroyed in 
the celebrated charge at Balaklava. They had ridden 
eighteen miles that day to be present at the review, 
and looked dusty and war-worn. Soon after I saw 
a general rushing of the people towards the road- 
side and a looking down the road, and then came a 
guard of twelve dragoons, at a quick hand gallop, and 
then a carriage; and, following the crowd, I came to 
the road just in time to see the royal carriage with 
its six horses and postilions and outriders dash by. 
In it was seated her majesty, dressed in the common 
hat and riding-dress of an English lady, and Prince 
Albert ina suit of black. Albert is tall, rather full, 
and handsome. The Queen is short, with no partic- 
ular air, and I had not a good view of her counte- 
nance, as it was partly averted. Then came other 
carriages, with the royal children and household, and 
the whole cortége was soon past. 

Lunching at a wretched inn temporarily got up 
to meet the exigencies of the camp, I followed the 
crowd to the great field, where the review was to 
take place, and was in season to see the several corps 
come upon the ground, which was, after all, the pret- 
tiest sight of the day. They came from the north 
and south camps in various bodies, and by various 
routes, some over the hills and some up the valleys, 
with their different uniforms and several bands of 
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music, artillery, horse-rifles and infantry, making an 
exciting and animating scene. First of all, and the 
observed of all, came the Highlanders, with their pic- 
turesque dress, the bonnet and waving plumes, the 
kilt and philibeg, marching to the wailing bag-pipes, 
all so full of gallant and dramatic associations. Then 
came the various regiments distinguished in the 
Crimean campaign, the 23d Welsh Fusileers that suf- 
fered so dreadfully at the Alma, the 88th Connanght 
Rangers, the 93d Highlanders that received the 
Russian cavalry in line at Balaklava, and then the 
dark green rifles, and the dashing Hussars with their 
flying scarlet jackets, and then the formidable horse 
artillery, looking so full of work, and then the less 
distinguishable regiments of the infantry line. These 
masses gradually formed themselves into two long 
lines, the front line consisting of the Crimean regi- 
ments, and the rear of those not engaged in the war. 
All the men in the Crimean regiments, except here 
and there a new recruit, wore the Crimean medal. 
On the hill were gathered the dark squadrons of 
horse artillery, which every now and then, as the 
queen left the pavilion, and as she came upon the 
field, poured forth their heavy, ringing discharges, 
and lighted the dark background with their smoke. 

I obtained a good situation at the corner of a lane 
where the cortége must turn, and saw the Queen 
and her staff come upon the field. Her majesty rode 
between Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, 
and wore a scarlet jacket, with the military order of 
the Bath across her breast, a black riding-hat, and 
the plumes of a field marshal. She does not look 
well on horseback. She is short, a little high shoul- 
dered, and in a scarlet coat and felt hat, riding be- 
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tween such tall men as Prince Albert and the Duke 
of Cambridge, both in the same uniform of scarlet, 
she looked rather squat and dumpy, and seemed to me 
to be a timid rider, — altogether quite different from 
the gallant, cheerful, graceful figure which the * Illus- 
trated News ” has since presented to its readers. 

The Queen rode down both lines, the bands play- 
ing, and the troops presenting arms, and the artillery 
firing from the hill. Then she took her place in the 
centre of the field, and all the troops marched by her 
by brigades. The royal suite consisted of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and a few 
others mounted, and three open earriages with the 
roval children and the ladies of the household. As 
each brigade reached the royal stand its band filed 
off, and stood opposite the Queen, and the brigade 
passed between them and the Queen, marching to 
their music ; and when the brigade had passed, its 

band fell in to its rear, and the band of the next took 
its place. The music was very lively, especially the 
heavy roll and donble beat of the drums, at the turn 
of each stave in the tune, almost taking the breath 
from your body. One band played the * Soldiers’ 
Return” with striking effect. After this came some 
mancenuvring and firing, which I did not wait to see 
through, as it was getting late, and the trains would 
go very full. 

Aldershot being far from London, the crowd was 
not very great, though it was considerable ; and there 
was a large turnout of the neighboring gentry, who 
came upon the ground mounted, attended by their 
grooms, or in their open carriages, with their families, 
and a hamper behind, with the champagne and sand- 
wiches, which they ate in the carriages. There was a 
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fine display of buxom, wholesome English girls, mature 
women with open countenances, white teeth, clear 
complexions, and a happy and good sense look, and 
chubby boys, at home on vacation, with the univer- 
sal black hat, turn-over white collar, red cheeks and 
square, downright manly look. Here were also great 
numbers of the peasantry and cottagers, the humble 
rustic poor of England,— many in their hob-nailed 
shoes, frocks and caps, and the women with the look 
of generations of labor in their countenances, from 
which it would seem to require generations of wealth 
and leisure to produce the look and air of a lady. 

Reached London at night and found, to my great 
regret, that I had missed a visit from Gladstone, who 
had called in person and left word that he was to 
leave town that evening for Wales, to spend the 
summer. So I shall not make his personal acquaint- 
ance after all, the man in all England I most desired 
to know. 

July 31. Thursday. This day I devoted to the 
Crystal Palace, in company with nearly nine thou- 
sand persons. The weather was beautiful, the air 
mild, and nothing could be more favorable. I do not 
believe the world now has, I doubt if the world ever 
had, a spectacle of the kind equal to the Crystal Pal- 
ace. In the first place, it is placed on high ground 
so as not only to command a noble view in all direc- 
tions, but to give to the gorgeous group of buildings, 
with their terraces and sloping lawns, a majestic and 
dominating aspect. It is in vain to attempt to de- 
scribe this exhibition, or institution, or whatever it 
may be called. The buildings are all of glass, in 
iron frames, lofty, airy, elegant, stately, rising “like 
an exhalation,” and almost breathing with life, and 
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seeming as if at any moment it might melt into air, 
into thin air, and leave not a rack behind. The in- 
terior is enriched with every variety and curiosity of 
art and nature, of all ages and all localities. For 
each is a court on a floor of the great temple, and 
each complete in its kind. For instance, there is a 
house built and furnished precisely in the style of 
Pompeii, of the genuine materials, and as you recline 
on the couch, at the table of the open dining-room, 
its wall enriched with costly cuttings of stone and its 
floor inlaid with marbles of all colors, and at the door 
is the small recess where the slave stood, or may be 
was chained, the illusion is almost complete. 

In certain parts of the palace are spacious restau- 
rants, where the thousands of daily visitors can 
lunch. At a fixed hour the whole company evacuate 
the buildings and gather on the parterres and ter- 
races and in the walks to see the play of the foun- 
tains, which play for a few moments only, affording 
a spectacle of more than Oriental splendor. Then 
comes the music of the bands, the movings to and 
fro of the vast multitude, the glorious prospect in all 
directions, and the still almost unreal splendor of the 
palace, the centre of all. 

This is the daily spectacle, this the daily company, 
in good weather and in summer that this prodigious 
capital of this great empire sustains. The crowd was 
mostly of the class below what is called the ‘“« middle 
class * of English life, the poorer classes, but above 
the abject, degraded poor. It gave some pleasure to 
the moral sense to know that for the very low prices 
charged here, putting the whole within the reach of 
all but paupers, the poorer and humbler children of 
toil, of narrow means, of confined experiences and 
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meagre imaginations, can have opened to their view 
a magnificence, a splendor, which the wealth of no 
monarch can ensure him, nor the imagination of the 
most costly and favored culture exceed. .. . 

August 1. Friday. Letters from home again. 
All well. Very hot in Boston, very hot here too, 
and fine, clear, sunny weather. At four P. M. called 
at Mr. Kinnaird’s, and went with him by rail to his 
country place, West Farm, in Hertfordshire, to dine. 
Our company down consisted of Mr. Kinnaird, Hon. 
Philip Bouverie, younger son of the Earl of Radnor, 
a Swiss gentleman, engaged on some agricultural 
embassy, and myself. 

We stopped at Trent Park, the seat of Mr. Bevan, 
a banker. It is an exquisite place, the house, with 
its large halls and drawing-rooms, windows opening 
to the floor, and looking out upon the park, the 
smooth lawn with turf looking as nice as cake, slop- 
ing to a river bank with a deep wood behind, and the 
exterior of beautifully tinted stone, all in repose, and 
in the quiet taste of England. Ina field near the 
house, Mr. Bevan, dressed in a suit of white flannel, 
with canvas shoes, was playing cricket with his sons, 
who were at home from Harrow on vacation. Kin- 
naird and Bouverie stopped, and had a talk over the 
last cricket match between Eton and Harrow. 

This was thoroughly English. Bevan is the son 
of a banker who made a fortune and bought Trent 
Park and entailed it on his son, who after a school 
and university education succeeds to the banking 
house, from which he supplies his revenues, and after 
a day in London comes down to his park by the train 
and plays a game of cricket with his boys before the 
seven o'clock dinner. 
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Now Kinnaird and Bouverie are both Evangelical 
Low Churchmen of high repute for active piety, 
their houses the rendezvous of preachers and _ tract 
distributers, making prayers in their families, etc. ; 
but they are up to all the sports and manly exercises 
of England. The interest they took in horses, and 
their quick sight of their points, was amusing, and 
in talking over with them the sports of England they 
asked me if I had ever tried running in asack. J had 
not, to be sure. They had, and it was great sport. 
The last race they had was with Villiers, but Villiers 
could run in sacks no longer, as he had just been 
made Bishop of Carlisle. At dinner, too, Kinnaird 
and all his guests, who were of the strict school of 
Evangelical piety, drank wine and ale, and talked 
of sports and war as freely as of the state of the 
chirchitas. 4 

August 2. Saturday. Took boat with H. T. 
Parker for Greenwich. On our way down passed 
close to and had a good view of the monster ship 
building by Scott Russell. 

Lunched at the Ship Tavern, Greenwich, and, after 
lunch, visited the hospital. It is a noble building, 
or rather collection of buildings, fit for a palace; and 
here, under the shade of these deep porticoes and 
colonnades, and up and down these neatly cut walks, 
recline or lounge, walk or hobble, the veteran invalid 
seamen of Britain’s navy. I know few more inter- 
esting sights than these unmistakable old tars, with 
thoroughly salt countenances, dress, gait, a few yet 
lingering who fought with Nelson, many who served 
under Collingwood, and many more wearing medals 
for Navarino and St. Jean d’Acre. I talked with 
one who had sailed under Collingwood. The Thames 
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lies before them, and they amuse themselves with 
watching and criticising the manceuvres of vessels 
passing up and down; but the spread of steam must 
vex their honest souls not a little. 

In the great hall are portraits of the chief British 
admirals, from Nottingham, Sandwich, Howard and 
the older heroes to Rooke, Shovel, Captain Cook and 
Howe, Exmouth and the heroes of later days. 
There are also great staring red pictures of the chief 
sea-fights which have given England her marine 
supremacy. Many of these look as if they were 
painted for the sailors. The most interesting relic 
is the coat and waistcoat worn by Nelson at Trafal- 
gar, with the bullet hole through the shoulder, and 
the. stains of blood discoloring the white vest. ‘These 
lie under a glass case. How interesting is everything 
that pertains to Nelson! He was a true hero, and no 
man in British history carries with him so intense a 
personal interest. 

On my way back to London I stopped at Wap- 
ping, and went through the tunnel and back, and 
amused myself a while by walking among the close 
lanes and byways of this nautical region. The tun- 
nel is a useless thing, a dead failure. Few persons 
go through it, as the depth requires you to pass down, 
and up at the other end, in long corkscrew flights of 
steps, while the passage is damp and gloomy, when 
little steam ferry-boats put you across, in open air, 
in half the time. Still, it is somewhat visited asa 
curiosity, and little stalls are kept at intervals, where 
trinkets and sketches are sold, and there is a restau- 
rant or two. I bought a small glass, with views of 
the tunnel, and asked the girl if she did not take cold 
staying there. She said, * No, sir, we get used to 
it ;”’ but I observed she had a bad cold then. 
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August 3. Sunday. Went to church at my favor- 
ite place, the Abbey. There is no place like this. 
Here, again, was a crowd, every seat full, and many 
standing, and all having the appearance of devout at- 
tention. The service was choral, as usual]. The best 
thing is the effect of the grand Amen at the end of 
each prayer or psalm, deep, long-drawn, swelling, fill- 
ing the vast aisles and roofs, and dying, dying away 
in the recesses. There is something peculiar, en- 
chanting, in the effect of the clock chimes, which 
every quarter of an hour fill the air with a mild soft 
music, a short strain, that comes no whence and goes 
no whither, but seems as if the general air were 
speaking. 

The English chants and tones, as they are now 
generally practised, have no character. They take 
no hold on the imagination or feelings. They are the 
results of the English schoul when the religious senti- 
ment of England was low, at all events not in keep- 
ing with religious service and the worship of the 
Church. The little one gets of the old Gregorian 
tones in the Amens, and occasionally elsewhere, is 
worth all the rest. 

This afternoon took rail for Hampton Court, and 
spent the afternoon and evening in wandering through 
the halls of this regal palace and the walks and par- 
terres and terraces of its superb gardens along the 
banks of the Thames. 

Hampton Court Palace is situated on level ground, 
but it lies beautifully on the banks of the Thames, 
and is enriched by the growth and culture of centu- 
ries. When one walks through its long halls, its spa- 
cious quadrangles, its suites after suites of apart- 
ments, and looks out upon its miles of terraces on the 
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banks of the river, how one feels the reality of the 
genius, the ambition, the full, overflowing munificence 
of Wolsey! What a monument of the pride and 
luxury of a priest, a poor man’s son, with no family 
to found, no child to succeed! .. . 

4. Monday. . . . Took tea at the Atheneum and 
met Landseer there. He introduced me to a Mr. 
McGregor, M. P. for Glasgow, and Lord Avonmore, 
a polite, high-fed old gentleman. We formed a 
table together and passed a pleasant hour. Near 
us sat a gentleman named Robinson, a bachelor, a 
member of the Club, and a man of some fortune, and 
an oddity, who has an absorbing admiration for Nel- 
son, and has devoted much of his time and money to 
collecting a private museum of Nelson curiosities and 
memorials, Landseer introduced me to him as the 
author of “* Two Years before the Mast” and an ad- 
mirer of Nelson, and Mr. Robinson was so much 
pleased that he said he would go down to Cork Street 
and light up his museum and show it to me, though 
it had never before been lighted. In an hour or so 
we adjourned to Cork Street, and were shown up- 
stairs into a large upper room, as large as two ordi- 
nary parlors, lighted by a skylight. In the centre of 
the room, now lighted by an extempore arrangement 
of some two dozen candles, sat the worthy, curious 
old Robinson, with his servant Tom in attendance. 
He received us with great cordiality, and proceeded to 
expose his museum. Here was every relic of Nelson, 
everything illustrating his life which love or money 
had enabled him to command. ‘There was a painting 
of every battle Nelson had fought and every leading 
act of his life, from his fight with the polar bear on 
the ice, when a midshipman, to his death in the cock- 
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pit of the Victory in the arms of Hardy. Here were 
large models of every ship in which he had sailed, 
witli pieces of their masts or keels, and the cannon, 
pistols, muskets and swords taken from them. Then 
there were relics of a more personal character. An ad- 
miral’s coat, with its tarnished buttons and orders and 
moth-eaten cloth ; a cocked hat; a sword which Nel- 
son had worn ; a bound volume of original letters, and 
letters from Lady Hamilton; and one startling thing, 
a full length figure of Nelson, done in wax, dressed in 
the very c'othes worn by Nelson, hat, shoes and all, 
with that melancholy, thoughtful, pale countenance, 
the drooping eye, perfect in expression, the hair ar- 
ranged to the life, and the effect so startling that I felt 
as if my host was a wizard of Endor, and had ealled 
up the form of the hero to confront me. This image 
was made by a young lady, the niece of an artist 
(whose name I forget) who was taking his portrait. 
He asked Nelson’s leave for his niece to take him in 
wax at the same time. Nelson consented, and when 
both were done the tradition is that he said, “I was 
never taken larboard and starboard at the same time 
before.” It is extremely well done, and produced 
none of the disagreeable effect of wax statues gener- 
ally; and the pale, sallow color of the wax, as seen 
by candle-light, suited well to the known complexion 
of the man. 

After exhausting the curiosities he told us that 
Nelson always invited his guests to take a glass of 
grog before they left, ‘and this is my cabin,” said 
he, ‘and you must take a glass of grog. Here, Tom, 
glasses of grog.” So Tom brought the grog, and 
Landseer and I sat down at a kind of capstan and 
took our grog with him. I told him the anecdote of 
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my relative, Captain Dana, seeing the French fleet in 
the afternoon, and two nights after, falling into the 
midst of Nelson’s fleet, being taken into the cabin, 
seeing Nelson at his table, charts before him, and ex- 
plaining to Nelson the position of the French fleet, 
which he was in pursuit of, and hearing a few weeks 
afterward of the battle of the Nile. This interested 
him much, and he said he should enter it among the 
facts and examine Nelson’s log, ete. 

After a little further pleasant talk we took leave of 
our singular friend... . 

August 5. Tuesday. To-day I determined to see 
what I could of the courts. After an Atheneum 
breakfast, I took cab for Lincoln’s Inn, where the 
Court of Appeals was in session. In a small room, 
with the dingy look of English public rooms of the 
old style in summer, woollen curtains, woollen car- 
pets, unwashed windows, but with various escutch- 
eons and inscriptions on the walls in honor of the 
great chancery judges, sat the Court of Appeals in 
Chancery. Sir Knight Bruce and Sir James Turner 
constituted the court. Lord Cranworth sat with 
them. The barristers were in gowns and wigs, and 
the passages and court-yards were alive with gowned 
and wigged men, without hats, walking up and down, 
conferring with one another, or with their clients. 

After one or two decisions, the two judges with- 
drew, and Lord Cranworth proceeded to hear cases 
in the High Court of Chancery. He first delivered 
an opinion in Brandon vs. Brandon respecting an 
estate that had been settled over twenty years, which 
one party endeavored to open. After the opinion he 
added, “I should stop here were it not for a letter 
from a party interested in this cause, which was put 
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into my hands last night. It closes with a request 
that the name of the writer be kept secret. I shall 
make it as public as possible.” He then read the 
letter which contained some suggestions as to the 
decision, and made a few dignified remarks upon the 
attempt to influence a judge by private communica- 
tions. He thought the letter was written in igno- 
rance, and as it contained no suggestions improper in 
themselves he took no further notice of the occur- 
rence. Lord Cranworth’s manner is mild, concilia- 
tory and polite; and his tone of voice peculiarly 
agreeable, naturally sweet and indicating culture. 

From this court I went to Brompton, on the invi- 
tation of Mr. Adolphus, the distinguished lawyer and 
reporter, who is now a county court judge, to attend 
a session of his county court. I was particularly de- 
sirous to see the working of this institution, and no- 
where could I see it to better advantage than under 
Mr. Adolphus. He invited me upon the bench, and 
I sat with him for a couple of hours, watching the 
operations of his hearings and decisions. 

The county court has jurisdiction to the extent of 
£50, with a right to suitors to call in a jury in cases 
involving over a certain amount. But I am told 
that a jury is almost never called, as it involves ex- 
pense, requires delay, and there is usually more con- 
fidence in the judge. It is very rare that counsel are 
employed. A lawyer whom I met in the train to 
Cambridge told me that he had known a whole term 
with counsel in only one or two cases. Adolphus 
tells me that not one case in ten that is tried before 
him is managed by counsel. The clerk’s office is al- 
Ways open, and a suitor goes to the clerk and hands 
in his bill or demand, or states his grievance, and the 
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clerk enters ina book the name and residence of the 
plaintiff and defendant, and the nature of the claim, 
and fills out a summons to the defendant to come to 
court on such a day, and includes a brief description 
of the claim. This summons is served by an officer 
of the court and returned. The plaintiff has nothing 
to do but to describe his case and pay a fee. The 
defendant on receiving his summons may go to the 
clerk’s office and pay the demand and costs, or ten- 
der as much as he desires to offer. The clerk in- 
forms the plaintiff, and the plaintiff may accept the 
offer and sign a quittance. ‘The offer may be to pay 
by instalments, and if it is accepted and the instal- 
ments are not paid, the plaintiff may have judgment 
and execution for the whole. 

If the defendant makes no tender, or if his tender 
is refused, the case is put on the docket for hearing. 
The hearing is in this manner. The judge calls the 
case. The plaintiff takes the stand, is sworn, states 
his case and the facts. The defendant is asked if he 
wishes to examine the plaintiff. The judge puts 
what questions he pleases. If the defendant does not 
yield his case, the other witnesses for the plaintiff 
are examined in the same manner, the judge being 
usually the chief examiner. ‘Then the defendant is 
sworn and examined, and his witnesses, and the 
judge tells the parties his view of the case, and asks 
the party he proposes to decide against if he has any 
explanation to offer. He then pronounces his decree. 
He has power to require money to be paid by in- 
stalments, and this is almost always done with good 
effect, as the persons litigating here are usually of 
moderate means, and such a decree is not only hu- 
mane, but more likely to be complied with. Mr. 
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Adolphus usually asked the prevailing party on what 
terms he would take his decree, and the answer 
usually proposed periods of credit which the judge 
thought reasonable. On this, too, he sometimes 
heard the parties, and if the defendant showed cause, 
he would prolong the terms, or if the plaintiff showed 
that the defendant was not trustworthy, or was about 
to leave the neighborhood, he gave decree for the 
whole at once. The rule is that if any instalment is 
not paid, an execution may issue for the whole. But 
even as to this, the clerk told me that he exercised 
an advisory jurisdiction, and if the debtor showed an 
excuse he sent for the creditor, and it was usually 
for his interest to extend the term of payment. 

Husbands and wives are allowed to testify for each 
other, and Mr. Adolphus told me that this was found 
to be very important and valuable in the ordinary 
run of business contracts in the humbler classes, 
which are usually chiefly with the knowledge of the 
woman of the house or shop. 

He disposed of a large number of cases. I should 
think in two hours he disposed of eight or ten dis- 
puted cases, as many more in which only one side 
testified, and a great number that went by default. 
Counsel appeared in two cases, and not to the credit 
of the profession in either. The same lawyer ap- 
peared in each, a low-lived fellow, and he had no de- 
fence and little or no evidence, and seemed to rely 
only on the chance of the failure of the other side. 
Iam quite sure that but for him there would have 
been no defence in either case, and the only effect 
was a fee to him. 

I was much pleased with the operation of this sys- 
tem, as well as with che fairness and good sense of 
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the judge. The swearing of the parties themselves, 
the removing of all objections to interest, and the 
examination and decision by a single judge, with 
equitable powers as to the mode of decree, and the 
promptness and rapidity of the whole proceeding, all 
satisfied me of the great utility of the system... . 

Dined at Lord Cranworth’s. Present, Lord and 
Lady Cranworth, Macaulay, Shaw-Lefevre (the 
Speaker of the House of Commons), Spencer Wal- 
pole, member for Cambridge, and a leading Tory 
statesman, Sir Charles Russell, a young baronet, who 
has returned with honor from the Crimea where he 
served in the Grenadier Guards at Alma and Inker- 
man, and Mr. and Miss Lambton, nephew and niece 
of Lord Durham, and Sir Henry Holland. 
_ The company was very agreeable, and all went on 
cheerfully. Macaulay was in excellent spirits and 
behaved well. He did not tyrannize nor preach nor 
arrogate all the conversation, but took his share 
pleasantly and cleverly. Lord Cranworth put to him 
the question whether I should go to Paris, or to Scot- 
land and the North of England. Macaulay said, “ Mr. 
Dana has given four weeks to England, and the 
question is, whether the fifth week shall be given to 
a further view of England or to France. I say, de- 
cidedly, France. One week added to five is not 
much ; but one week of new impressions of a new 
country, a new people, will give something he will 
never forget, and of great value in itself.” The 
Speaker was rather inclined to favor Scotland and 
the North on the ground of doing one thing well, 
and not two imperfectly; but I think Macaulay 
was right. 

Macaulay is a short, thick-set man, with a strong 
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thick voice, a North country if not a Scotch accent, 
and prominent forehead, and a look of sturdy solidity 
and force rather than of either brilliancy or sensibil- 
ity. He is clever and antithetical in his conversation, 
partly in sport. They were speaking of the White- 
bait Ministerial dinners at Greenwich. Macaulay 
said the trouble was the speech-making required of 
one, which spoiled the pleasure of the eating. He 
said, “ Canning said the best thing.” 

“T can easily believe that,” said Lord Cranworth. 
“ Canning was called on to speak and said, ‘ This is 
afish dinner, and I shall imitate the habits of that 
animal, who is said to drink a great deal and to say 
nothing.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Macaulay, straightening himself out, 
and raising his tone for a good thing, “ better is a 
dinner of herbs, where no speaking is, than White- 
bait and oratory therewith.” 

Speaking of the recent assault upon Sumner and 
the carrying of fire-arms — 

Mr. Dana. * But every citizen of the United 
States has a right, by the Constitution, to bear arms.” 

The Speaker. “And so has every subject in 
Great Britain by Act of Parliament.” 

Macaulay (bursting in),-‘ being a Protestant — 
being a Protestant, the act says—lo! the Duke of 
Norfolk cannot earry a stiletto; but Mr. Spooner — 
Mr. Spooner may carry a howitzer and a brace of 
revolvers.” 

The conversation turned upon field sports, and 
Macaulay was learned on * Izaak,” as they all called 
him without the ‘“ Walton,” and the streams he 
fished, and the inns he lodged at, and. the kinds of 
fish. The Speaker shone on fishing, and a lawyer 
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present, Mr. Graves, distinguished as a codifier of 
criminal law, surprised every one by his minute knowl- 
edge of the fishing streams. He called the river the 
* Dove” with along 6. “Is that called Dive,” said 
Macaulay ; “ you say Dovedale, don’t you?” * Yes,” 
said he, “it is Dove, but Divedale:”’ 

(Wordsworth makes it rhyme with love. ‘She 
dwelt among the untrodden ways,” etc.) 

The Speaker is a fine specimen of the English gen- 
tleman. The Speaker of the House of Commons is 
chosen upon a principle peculiarly English. He is 
not a man to fill the place of a leading parliamentary 
orator, and his office is not in the line of political 
promotion. He must be a man whom all England 
recognizes as a gentleman, a man of the most une- 
quivocal social and personal position, with large for- 
tune, so as to fill the place of the first commoner in 
England, and of such manners and sentiments that 
on any question of decorum or personal right or obli- 
gation in the House his word would be law. His 
decisions are not appealed from, and questions of 
order are rarely, if ever, debated, and when so, the 
debate is rather in the way of suggestions to the 
Speaker from the older members. Just such a man 
is Shaw-Lefevre. He is English, too, in his tall, 
strong frame, and his love of field sports and ac- 
tive life, for he commands the yeomanry cavalry of 
Hampshire, and follows the hounds, and fishes the 
trout streams, though he must be sixty or upwards. 

Spencer Walpole is a well-dressed, well-bred gen- 
tleman, of the best aristocratic school, a good scholar, 
a man of honor, and an able parliamentary debater. 
He was Home Secretary under Lord Derby. I had 
a little conversation with him, and found him partic- 
ularly attentive and cordial. 
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Sir Henry Holland, whom I have met several 
times before, was king’s physician to William IV., 
and having accumulated a handsome fortune was 
made a baronet. His eldest son is a rising man at 
the bar. Sir Henry is particularly cordial and kind, 
and invited me to breakfast with him the next morn- 
ing. He married a daughter of Sydney Smith. ... 

August 6. Wednesday. Breakfast at Sir Henry 
Holland’s, Brooke Street. He has a large house in a 
fashionable quarter. He was alone. Lady Holland 
was in Scotland. ‘“ This room,” said he, * Burke 
used to live in. Here he often breakfasted, and after 
he lived at Beaconsfield (which is pronounced Béec- 
onsfield) he made this his home when in town.” I 
looked up at the ceiling and cornices, and thought 
that the voice of Burke had resounded there, grave 
or gay, solemn or thoughtful, depressed with the 
gloom of the times, foreboding apprehension for social 
order and religion, for the throne and the state, or 
eager in his pursuit of what he believed to be gigan- 
tic, successful and patronized crime, in the person of 
Warren Hastings. Had not Reynolds and Johnson 
and Beauclerk met him here? . . 

In this room, too, often, Syduse Smith had kept 
the table in a roar, and said his wisest, wittiest 
thinwse ses 

Left town in the evening train in company with 
H. T. Parker, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Oxford, having spent several months there, on a trip 
to Oxford. Reached Oxford about sundown of a 
beautiful day. It is the middle of the long vacation 
and Oxford is deserted, more than usually so, from 
the late extreme heat of the weather. Many of the 
shops are closed, not a gown is to be seen.. This was 
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inevitable, as the vacation began before I arrived, 
and does not end until long after I shall have sailed. 

We drove to the Angel Inn, the “ good old Angel 
Inn ” which looks as old and dull and dark, comfort- 
able and hospitable, as English inns usually do. 

Parker said I should see Oxford right, at first ; so 
we walked out on the London road, and stood upon 
the Magdalen Bridge and saw that unequalled view 
of the Magdalen Tower from the bridge. . 

At nine o’clock, the “ Great Tom” of Christ 
Church tolled its one hundred and one strokes for 
the curfew hour, and the chimes of twenty colleges 
filled the air. 

August T. Thursday. Woke with the chimes of 
the Oxford bells. Called at the different colleges to 
deliver my letters, with little hope of finding any one 
in town, or “up” as the phrase here is. Dr. Pusey, 
to whom I had two letters, and whom I much desired 
to see, was away. I saw his room, in the close of 
Christ Church. Two others to whom I had letters 
were away. ‘The only letter that succeeded was one 
Mr. Justice Coleridge had kindly sent me to a Mr. 
Hobhouse, a fellow of Merton. He was in, but just 
leaving town, and consigned me to the care of a 
brother fellow, Mr. Hammond. Hammond is a man 
of learning and worth, and did his best to show us 
Oxford. We visited Christ Church, Oriel, New Col- 
lege, Magdalen, All Souls, Balliol, St. John’s, Mer- 
ton, Exeter, Queen’s, Brasenose and Corpus Christi. 
(Corpus, it is called.) 

Oxford is of great antiquity. Its monastic institu- 
tion is older than Alfred, no one knows how much 
older, and he was not its founder, though its patron, 
and long a resident here. Here Edmond Ironsides 
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was murdered, and Harold Harefvot crowned, and 
Maude besieged, and here Wycliffe preached, and 
Ceur de Lion was born, and Cranmer, Ridley and 
Latimer were burned. All know how long it held 
out for King Charles, and how long he lived here, 
and all know the great names that founded its col- 
leges, or studied within their walls. Here originated 
the two great movements of the Church of England, 
Methodism and Tractarianism ; and from Oxford, too, 
came the chief opponents of each of these move- 
ments. In one college, Oriel, were educated New- 
man, Pusey and Keble, and their opponents, W hate- 
ly, Arnold and Hampden. 

There is something about Oxford which no other 
place in the world exactly equals. Antiquity, his- 
torical associations, venerable architecture, quiet re- 
treats for the “still air of delightful studies,” in the 
midst of numbers, and the all-pervading presence of 
the means and appliances of learning, and over all, 
the religious nature of the institutions, give to this 
spot a character unlike that of any place in Christen- 
dom. There is no one garden in Oxford equal to the 
gardens of Trinity College, Cambridge, none per- 
haps superior to St. John’s, King’s and Clare. There 
is no one building in Oxford equal to King’s College 
Chapel in Cambridge. But taking the whole effect, 
there is a character to Oxford that Cambridge does 
not approach. And although I give the preference 
to Trinity Gardens, yet, had I not seen them, I 
should have thought the park of Magdalen, with its 
deer, and the deep shades and exquisite turf of New 
College, Christ Church, St. John’s, Merton and All 
Souls, the perfection of collegiate retreats. At New 
College, being vacation, a number of ladies, friends 
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of some resident officers, were sitting under the trees 
reading and sewing. These retreats are the more 
perfect, because all the grounds of each college are 
included within a high wall of stone, and are inac- 
cessible except through the wicket gate, at the por- 
ter’s lodge, so that one is protected against spectators 
or chance comers. 

The antiquity of Oxford is well shown by the fact 
that * New College”’ was founded in 1380. This is 
one of the magnificent foundations of William of 
Wykeham, and is connected with his collegiate school 
at Winchester. The chapel of New College is very 
beautiful. I was introduced to Mr. Sewell, a fellow 
of New College, brother of the celebrated authoress, 
and I went to his rooms, where he had a party of 
ladies spending the morning. ‘The rooms were 
nearly five hundred years old. 

Christ Church is the leading college for numbers 
and influence, and its chapel is the cathedral church 
of the diocese of Oxford, and its great hall and its 
library are noble rooms, —the whole the result of 
grand ideas, the princely scope of Cardinal Wolsey, 
its founder. 

In All Souls College there are no students. It is 
simply an establishment for men of learning, who 
form its body of fellows, forty, I think, in number, 
who are supposed there to follow studies and develop 
learning, and practise the duties of cloistered piety. 
They are required to be “ Bene nati, bene vestiti, et 
in plano cantu modice docti.” 

In some of the halls and libraries are paintings by 
the old masters, and in many are portraits and stat- 
ues of distinguished founders, scholars or benefactors. 
(On the floor of Christ Church I saw a tombstone of 
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the Bodleian I was introduced to the Rey. Mr. Coxe, 
sub-librarian, a friend of Parker’s, and * the aye best 
fellow e’er was born.” For kindness and delicacy, 
combined with heartiness and frankness, substantial 
piety with the utmost manly freedom, I rarely have 
seen his equal. Indeed, these are combinations not 
common with us at home. He has a wife and large 
family, is poor, but cheerful. Has no reasonable 
hope of rising higher in the church, yet looks with 
complacency and affection on those who have risen 
above him, often with less merit, by accident, inter- 
est or compliance. He holds a little curacy in Lord 
Abingdon’s parish, the lord’s honorable and reverend 
brother being the rector, doing nothing and taking 
the chief pay, which with a sub-librarianship and the 
chaplaincy of Corpus, gives him, in all, some three 
hundred pounds. He showed me all over the won- 
derful Bodleian Library, where, among other things, 
I saw a book printed by pen, in the year 850, and 
took us to the hall of Corpus, where we had a lunch 
of porter, bread and cheese, Mr. Coxe being greatly 
distressed that vacation prevented his entertaining us 
better. 

I looked at the Sheldonian Theatre, the Radcliffe 
Library, the Ashmolean Museum; visited the monu- 
mental column erected to the three martyrs, and 
saw the very spot, marked by a stone in the street, 
where Cranmer was burned; passed most of the fif- 
teen parish churches, which, in addition to the nine- 
teen colleges and five collegiate halls, dignify Ox- 
ford ; looked at the remains of the ancient wall, for it 
was a walled town in old times, and had many de- 
fences and captures, and at its grim castle, and bid 
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adieu to it with the setting sun, and took my course 
to Warwickshire. 

If one expects to find in Oxford large, elegant 
buildings, of light-colored stone, such as are to be 
seen in Paris, or of the pure clean hue of the 
churches of New York, he will meet a disappoint- 
ment. The buildings are chiefly of a drab - colored 
stone, stained, moulded and much worn and eaten by 
time, and, until recently, little attention has been 
paid to restoration. Of late, the zeal for restoration 
has acted upon Oxford, and governed by the good 
taste and veneration of the Archzological Society, it 
has been usefully employed, and the climate here 
soon gives to the newest stone the look of time. 

I found that Dr. Pusey was esteemed the most 
popular man in the university, respected by all par- 
ties, and his name actually cheered at the Commemo- 
ration by the students, more than that of any other 
member. 

Reached Leamington in the evening. This is a 
great fashionable watering-place, and to me totally 
uninteresting. I came here only for the convenience 
of reaching easily Warwick, Stratford and Kenil- 
worth, which lie in its neighborhood. Made arrange- 
ments for a carriage at an early hour in the morning, 
and went to bed in the first place without one object 
of interest I had yet seen in England. 

August 8. Friday. The sun never shone on a 
more beautiful day, and day never lay over a more 
exquisite country than I saw to-day during the hours 
from early morning until dark, at the feudal castle 
of Warwick, the ancient town looking older and 
more feudal than anything I have yet seen in Eng- 
land, Guy’s cliff, the ruins of Kenilworth, the home 
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of Shakespeare, the town and church of Stratford and 
the Park of Charlecote. 

It was neither hot nor cold, moist nordry. Harvest 
home was enacting in every field, men reaping with 
the sickle, women raking and binding sheaves, the 
slow-paced wagon “ carrying ”’ the harvest, men build- 
ing and thatching the stacks, and the girls and boys 
and older poor gleaning behind the rakers and 
binders of sheaves. All this, too, is seen between 
beautiful hedge-rows under the shade of ancient trees, 
lining the roadsides mile after mile, and the hilltops 
of this beautifully undulating country crowned with 
parks and stately mansions. 

Warwick Castle has not now its parallel in Eng- 
land, perhaps not in Europe. It is kept in perfect 
preservation, in its ancient feudal style, and the port- 
cullis, with its grim teeth, is dropped every night, and 
you would not start to see the warder’s form in com- 
plete steel pacing along the battlements “ athwart 
the evening sky.” 

The apartments now occupied by the Earl of War- 
wick are stately and regal, both in their size and in 
their furniture, and the portress tells you that the 
good-sized ante-room you are in is of the width of 
the thickness of the walls. In these rooms are suits 
of armor and banners of the ancient Earls of War- 
wick, the king-maker, the gigantic Guy of Warwick, 
aid the Nevilles, and later of the Brookes and Gre- 
villes, and galleries of pictures by the great masters, 
and portraits of sovereigns and nobles. Here is the 
best portrait of Charles the First I have seen in Eng- 
land. It has more of the melancholy, thoughtful look 
than any of the others, which usually have given to 
the eye, partly closed, an unpleasant look either of 
insincerity or of fickleness. 
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As you enter the ancient gateway, three large, 
time-worn, ivy-mantled towers stand out before you, 
connected by high battlements, and defended by a 
deep moat. The oldest of these is called Cesar’s 
tower, and is thought to have been originally a Ro- 
man structure. The next is Guy’s tower, of ancient 
feudal origin. Both these I ascended to the top by 
the dark stone staircases, through the guard-rooms, 
looking in at the dismal dungeons of the keeps, their 
walls cut into with the initials or arms or crests of 
the captives, who so beguiled the hours they were 
held by their iron-handed captors. The Avon (which 
is called the Avon) flows under the walls, turning an 
ancient mill, the clatter of which breaks the stillness 
of the air. The grounds within the castle walls are 
in the most exquisite state of keeping. The turf is 
green and shorn, the ivy grows over all the walls, 
the trees are large and waving ; and in pleasant con- 
trast with the dark towers and battlements some 
women of the castle were seated on the turf under 
the trees, the light ribbons of their caps breathed to 
and fro in the fresh air, sewing and looking after the 
little children who were sporting in the shade; and 
as I stood on the battlements, the chimes of both the 
churches of the town filled the air with their strange 
wandering music. 

I picked some ivy from the towers and addressed 
two or three letters to my children from the guard- 
room, repassed through the street-gateway, and found 
myself in the picturesque streets of this still gated 
and half-walled town, which nestles about the castle 
gates. 

The church is a large and noble structure, worthy 
to be a cathedral. The chimes were filling the air, 
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calling to morning service. J went in and remained 
as long as I could spare time. The service was said, 
there being no choir on week days. As I could not 
now see the famous Beauchamp Chapel (always called 
in England Bee-cham) on account of the service, I 
took my way to Stratford by way of Charlecote Park. 
The drive was beautiful, passing vine-covered cot- 
tages, more spacious farm-houses occupied by middle- 
men or gentleman farmers, the constant harvesting 
in the fields, by hedge-rows, under trees, on roads al- 
most as hard as a ship’s deck, with an exquisitely 
beautiful variegated landscape of the richest verdure 
of England. 

At Charlecote I found a beautiful little parish 
church, standing in the corner of the park, just on 
the edge of the village, under ancient trees, sur- 
rounded by graves and rustic monuments. Mrs. 
Lucy, the mother of the present owner of Charlecote, 
had entirely rebuilt this chureh and made all the sit- 
tings free, at her own expense, and I rejoiced to find 
that the aristocratic distinction of the manor pew 
was surrendered, and the lords of the manor wor- 
shipped in common with the tenants and the humble 
poor. I do not know where I have seen a church 
that pleased me more than this of Charlecote. It is 
beautiful in its style and material, as well as in its 
accessories. Within are the monuments of the Lucys 
of ancient days, Sir Thomas reclining on his tomb, 
and figures of the widow and twelve children, cut in 
stone, kneeling at prayer by his side. 

What an air of stillness was over all this scene ! 
The old brick manor-house reposed under the old 
trees ; the deer, no doubt the descendants of the bucks 
and does of Shakespeare’s time, shook their horns in 
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the shade as they lay under the trees, the same trees 
that Shakespeare saw; and the Lucys still own the 
park, the trees, the deer and the village, and still live 
in the old manor-house. 

Then came the old town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
How quaint and old it looked! It was market day, 
and in the middle of the old street, under the 
shadow of the quaint old houses with their overhang- 
ing second stories, the people were selling their ar- 
ticles in market overt. In an old street full of the 
oldest buildings stands the house of Shakespeare, in- 
controvertibly the house where he was born. All are 
familiar with its form. It is plain in the extreme, 
and small. A very pretty and intelligent girl, with 
a face of a romantic cast, met me in the lower room 
and conducted me to the room where he was born. 
This plain attic room, with its little windows, its 
plaster sides and low roof, has been visited by the 
great, the curious, the idle of all lands. It is scrib- 
bled all over with names, so thick, so overlying, that 
the greatest names are hardly legible beneath the 
accumulation of names written over them. ‘The girl 
tried to trace the letters of the names of Walter 
Scott, Southey and Byron among the “ names ignoble 
born to be forgot” that were scribbled above them. 
It was singular that to a large company in the room, 
without knowing that there was an American present, 
the first name she called our attention to was that of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Her mother told me that 
Irving slept in the room upon a mattress laid on the 
floor. J entered my name in the large book, and had 
the gratification to be recognized at once as “of note, 
yourself, sir,” for they had read my book, and so 
had some of the party present. 
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I Jounged round the town to the Shakespeare Inn, 
and went into a small parlor, where the invariable 
‘*Mary”’ of the English inn followed me with her 
pleasant voice, cheerful smile and respectful] manner, 
and received an order for a mutton chop and a mug 
of home-brewed, with the habitual * please, sir, thauk 
you sir;” and unspeakably nice was the chop and 
the home-brewed, and neat was the table-cloth, and 
quiet the room, and pretty and respectful was the 
Mary. As I lay back in my chair after my lunch and 
felt that Iwas in Stratford-upon-Avon, had seen 
Sbhakespeare’s house, was among the very streets and 
houses he knew by heart, had seen Warwick and 
Charlecote, and had Kenilworth yet within reach be- 
fore sundown, a sense of unspeakable happiness came 
over me. I kept springing up in my chair and walk- 
ing the room, clasping my hands together, and ex- 
claiming upon my happiness, and what had I done, 
what cause was there that I should have it all within 
my power and possession. But my cup was by no 
means full. A pleasure I had not anticipated was 
before me —the church of Stratford! I had ex- 
pected to see a common parish church. But here 
was a large, complete and really grand old collegiate 
church, quite fit for a cathedral, with transepts, choir, 
nave and side chapels, of a beautiful venerable gray 
hue, mellowed by ages, standing in the retreat of a 
deep church-yard, approached by a perfect cathedral 
roof of double rows of lime trees. In the church, 
which is in a perfect state of repair and renovation, 
is the bust of the great poet, and two stones, in front 
of the chancel, mark the graves of Shakespeare and 
his wife, and on his gravestone are inscribed the cel- 
ebrated lines deprecating a removal of his bones. 
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As a little instance of the continuity of things in 
England, the clerk who showed me the church told 
me that his father and grandfather had been clerks 
of the parish before him. 

Determined to see the beautiful region of War- 
wickshire, so rich in natural beauty and historic in- 
terest, completely, I drove back to the old town of 
Warwick to see the Beauchamp Chapel. I lay back 
in my open carriage, the day lay softly over the land- 
scape; it was perfect pleasure. I entered the old 
town of Warwick again, drove beneath the gray cas- 
tle walls under the arched gateways, up to the 
church, and entered the Beauchamp Chapel. This is 
said to be the most splendid chapel in England except 
that of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. It con- 
tains many interesting monuments, among which are 
those to Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s favorite. 

As delightful as everything has been to-day, the 
drive from Warwick to Kenilworth has been the 
crown of the whole. It does not rise to the romance 
of mountain or ocean scenery; but for everything 
short of those, and for a richness and beauty those 
will not furnish, I never saw its equal. Guy’s Cliff 
rises to as much of wild romantic beauty as its deep 
richness of verdure and foliage will permit. The 
roaring stream, the rattling mill, the quiet spread of 
the trout streams below, the castellated house of gray 
stone, rising abruptly from the bank, the overhanging 
rock, covered with moss and ivy, all a few minutes’ 
walk, a mere turn from the country roadside — in- 
deed it has few equals ! 

It was nearly sundown, the light of common day 
was deepening into the red and yellow of sunset, as I 
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drove into the long, straggling, interminable, old-fash- 
ioned village of Kenilworth and dismounted at the 
castle gate. 

It is quite in vain to attempt to describe this scene. 
The ruined towers, the fallen battlements, the re- 
mains of stone tracery over the windows as delicate 
as needlework, the ivy creeping over all, with its 
trunk so large, the growth of centuries, that I could 
not compass it with my arms, nor even touch the wall 
it clung to with my fingers’ ends, and the evidences 
of the great extent and huge compass of its walls, the 
tilt-yards, the court-yards, the pleasure-grounds, as 
well as the towers and walls of defence, and the 
keeps of captivity it embraced — the memories of its 
sieges and captures and defences, from the time of 
the first Henry, the insurrection and long resistance 
of Simon de Montfort, the splendid tournament of 
Edward I., the imprisonment of Edward II., the festiv- 
ities of Elizabeth, all rise before the mind and hold 
you in a trance of contemplation ; but, such is the 
power of genius, not Plantagenets nor Lancasters, 
not defences nor captures, not royal Henrys nor 
regal Edwards, stand a moment before the fiction of 
the brain of one man, the Writer to the Signet, the 
clerk of the courts of Edinburgh. It is the place 
where Amy Robsart met Elizabeth, where Dudley 
triumphed and deceived, the tower where Amy slept, 
which enchains your attention and absorbs your inter- 
est. How can one escape, or recover himself out of, if 
he would, the enchantment of fiction. Much more 
real to him is it that Amy slept in that tower, that 
she met Elizabeth in that Pleasaunce Court, that she 
passed under that gateway in her retreat to Cumnor, 
than all one reads in Hume or Lingard or Turner. 
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I could not quit these towers, these walls, these 
grassy slopes, where the sheep were quietly feeding 
to the very foot of the battlements. I looked over 
the long landscape, I mounted the towers and 
stretched myself at length on the soft turf at their 
feet. It was a dream. Only the approach of dark- 
ness called me off to the duties of return and of the 
morrow. 

August 9. Saturday. This was the first rainy day 
I had seen since I came to England, a period of four 
weeks. T'wo days it had showered a little, but the 
other twenty-six days had been days of unbroken sun- 
shine. Reached Shrewsbury at about two o’clock 
P. M., and drove to the house of my cousin, Mrs. Anne 
Penelope Wood, the wife of Mr. William Henry 
Wood, and daughter of Captain William Pulteney 
Dana. From her I received a welcome so cordial, 
affectionate and sincere, that I can never forget it or 
eter dex 

After dinner I walked through Shrewsbury with 
Mr. Wood and took a turn in the Quarries, which 
form a noble mall of four walks, under lines of arch- 
ing trees. The castle stands near, and was occupied 
by Sir William Pulteney in his life-time. The Dana 
Terrace is the principal walk of the castle, and is 
named from the Rev. Edmund Dana,! who planned it. 
Mr. Wood pointed me out an old house, with black 


1 Edmund Dana, the progenitor of “the English Danas” ref: rred 
to in this and the succeeding pages, was the son of Richard Dana 
(1700-1772) and the elder brother of Chief Justice Francis Dana. 
Born in Cambridge, November 18, 1739, he graduated at Harvard in 
the class of 1759, and afterwards went to Europe to complete his edu- 
cation at Edinburgh. Later he married the Hon. Helen Kinnaird, 
daughter of Charles, Lord Kinnaird of Rossie Priory, Scotland. Sir 
William Pulteney, the maternal uncle of Miss Kinnaird, subsequently 
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timber cross-beams on the outside, in which Henry 
VII., Richmond, slept on his way to Bosworth field, 

Shrewsbury is swept on three sides by the Severn. 
It stands on both its banks, and crosses it by large 
stone bridges. It is an old historic town, and in 
feudal times was of great importance as the border 
town of the Welsh marches. It has sustained many 
severe sieges. Near it was fouglit the battle be- 
tween Henry and Hotspur, though “Shrewsbury 
Clock,” Mr. Wood told me, could not be seen from 
the battle-field. Here Parliament was once held, 
and here was sometimes the residence of royalty. 
The old church of the town is the abbey church. 
This was an abbey of great antiquity and wealth. 
Little of it now remains. What remains constitutes 
the chief parish church of the town; and with its 
various orders of architecture, part in the Norman 
and part in the Saxon period, with windows and 
columns and arches of each, cannot but interest every 
Oner 4% 

August 10. Sunday. After an early dinner took 
a carriage, with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and drove over 
to Wroxeter to see the home and burial-place of the 
English Danas. 

Wroxeter is a fair specimen of the old English par- 
ish church, parsonage and yillage. The church stands 
on rather high ground, from which is a view of the 
distant Welsh mountains, the Caradoc Hill, where 
Caractacus made his last stand, the Wreckin (pro- 
nounced Wréé-kin), the chief hill of Shropshire, and 


presented Mr. Dana, who had taken orders, to the living of Wroxeter, 
near Shrewsbury, and at a yet later day added to this another living 
in the neighborhood. Mr. Dana was the father of thirteen children, 
instead of twelve, as stated in the text. 
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of the rich valley of the Severn. The church stands 
in the midst of the graves of the villagers, and the 
vicarage opens into the church-yard. In this vicar- 
age lived and died Edmund Dana, my grandfather’s 
only brother. Here he officiated from 1766 to 1823, 
a period of fifty-seven years. Here he brought his 
beautiful noble bride, a peer’s daughter, in the bloom 
of her charms, and here he laid her, under the stone 
of the chancel, at middle life, the mother of twelve 
children, loved and honored by all. Here he lies by 
her side, and here most of his children are buried. 
From this roof went out his eldest son to India, 
Egypt, the Peninsula, and here he returned with the 
honors and highest rank of the army. Here grew up, 
here played, here walked and studied and loved and 
married, those beautiful daughters, who, Mrs. Presi- 
dent Adams says, were the most elegant women she 
saw in England,! and whom George III. called the 
roses of his court. But all this has passed away! 
Youth and beauty have given place to age and decay, 
and age and decay to death, and death is almost fol- 
lowed by oblivion. Iam one of the few that inquire 

1 “The finest English woman I have seen is the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Dana, brother to our Mr. Dana; he resides in the country, but 
was in London with two of his daughters, when I first came here. I 
saw her first at Ranelagh. I was struck with her appearance, and 
endeavored to find who she was; for she appeared like Calypso 
amongst her nymphs, delicate and modest. She was easily known 
from the crowd, asa stranger. I had not long admired her, before 
she was brought by her father and introduced to me, after which she 
made mea visit, with her sister, who was much out of health. At 
the same time that she has the best title of any English woman I 
have sven to the rank of a divinity, 1 would not have it forgotten that 
her father is an American, and, as he was remarkably handsome, no 
doubt she owes a large share of her beauty to him.” — Mrs, John 
Adams to Mrs. Cranch, London, 30 September, 1785. Letlers of 
Mrs. Adams, Boston, 1848, page 271. 
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here for them or their memories. A new vicar holds 
the vicarage and serves at the altar, and children, 
not theirs, sport round those trees and sing in the 
passages of the old house. 

Still there are many memorials of them remaining. 
Before the chancel are the tombs of the Rev. Edmund 
Dana, the Hon. Helen Kinnaird Dana, and their 
children. The bridge and the old Roman column in 
the church-yard and some old trees bear his name, 
two, mulberry and sycamore, are still standing; and 
with the English adherence to antiquity, the old peo- 
ple of the parish still call him the ‘old gentleman,” 
and look upon the present rector, who has been there 
twenty years, as the “new vicar,’’ and complain of his 
Innovations, . <. 

Left Shrewsbury early, direct for London. The 
day was fair, and the manufacturing towns of Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Shiffnal, Soho, looked a 
little more tolerable than when I passed them on Sat- 
urday, when the dull rain and low clouds kept the 
smoke down among the houses, so that it seemed 
hardly possible that human beings eould live there. 
There is something inexpressibly dull, monotonous, 
wearisome and dispiriting in the aspect of these man- 
ufacturing towns of the midland counties. The uni- 
form dull brick of the houses, ranged in long uniform 
rows, all with tiled roofs, the dreary level wastes of 
the neighboring country, stripped of trees and en- 
riched by no parks or closes, and the dull smoke-cloud 
resting overall... . 

The West End of London is now deserted. The 
clubs are mostly closed for repairs, equipages are few, 
the tall valets with bands and white stockings and 
liveried coats and small-clothes are rare, the parks 
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are deserted by the coroneted coaches, and the daily 
trains take off the last apologizing lingerers behind 
the tide of fashion. ... 

August 12. Tuesday. Took eleven o’clock train 
to Winchester to meet Sir William Heathcote. Be- 
fore leaving, received and answered a very kind and 
attentive note from the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
What could be more courteous and polite? I had 
no letter of introduction to Lord Lansdowne, and 
there is no reason why he should attend to me; but, 
not content with having me at dinner, he writes 
from his villa at Richmond to say that he hears 
I am in town, and hopes I will give him the pleas- 
ure of seeing me again by going out to dine with 
him on Thursday, and trusts that the beauty of the 
scenery will be some compensation to me, for the 
length of the drive. This is well put for a man 
whose invitation can command almost royalty itself, 
and whom there are not a hundred men in England 
that would not travel the length of the island to 
dine with at his Richmond villa, where he sits the 
head of the social aristocracy, the respected and be- 
loved gentleman, amid the memorials of generations 
of statesmen, poets and scholars, and carrying in his 
own person the traditions of more than half a cen- 
tury, the contemporary of Pitt, the colleague of Fox, 
the companion of Liverpool, Castlereagh, Canning, 
Wellington and Peel, the friend of Romilly, Hallam 
and Mackintosh, the man who moved the address on 
the death of Nelson, and seconded the address on the 
death of Wellington. 

I was obliged to decline the invitation, as accepting 
it would break up all my plans for the rest of my 
stay.... 
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At Winchester, found Sir William Heathcote 
waiting at the station. His delightful countenance 
and delicate manners come over one like the sweet 
South. 

He took me to the cathedral close, to the house 
of the dean of the cathedral, an excellent, warm- 
hearted, sturdy old gentleman of over eighty years, 
who still visits and drives and talks with the fresh- 
ness of youth. Here we luncled with meat, fruits 
and ale or claret. Then came a pleasant walk in the 
gardens, which are very beautiful, a clear, rapid trout 
stream running through them. Then we went to 
the college,— William of Wykeham’s college, where 
so many of the best boys of England are educated, — 
the warden of the college, called the ** Warden of 
Winchester,” going with us. Sir William was edu- 
cated here, the warden is his personal friend, and 
we had every attention. A curious, highly interest- 
ing place it is. The old buildings date back nearly 
five hundred years, and most of the usages of the 
school are as old. The boys sleep in great stone 
rooms, on wooden beds, with very old, time-worn, 
worm-eaten chests of drawers. The benches on 
which they sit at school look as if Alfred might have 
ordered them, and at their plain wooden tables, in 
the great dining-hall, they eat from square wooden 
trenchers, and drink their ale from curious old jugs. 
Here they learn the classics of luxurious Rome and 
Greece, and here they are fitted for the parliament, 
the church, the bar, the army and navy of luxurious 
England, In their play-ground they practise the 
roughest games; fagging, in a modified and well-reg- 
ulated manner, remains; and so much interest is 
taken in their sports, that when the Eton boys come 
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down on the annual challenge to play cricket with 
them, the chosen elevens of the two schools, some of 
the Eton masters come with the boys, and there is 
a general holiday. The game of this year, in which 
the Wykehamists were beaten by the Etonians, was 
learnedly discussed by Sir William and the warden. 

The college is built round two courts with two 
towers over each gateway. The chapel, which has 
recently been restored, is not only beautiful, but al- 
most gorgeous. The dining hall is gothic, with a 
lofty groined roof. By the side of the chapel are 
cloisters surrounding a large quadrangle more than 
one hundred feet square. Over the entrance to the 
school is a bronze statue of William of Wykeham. 

Leaving the college, we passed to the cathedral, 
timing our visit so as to be able to attend the evening 
service at three o’clock. The service was performed 
by the choristers and clergy, with a new noble organ, 
thought not to have its superior in the kingdom, 
played by Wesley himself, the celebrated musician. 
The service was intoned and choral, and the effect 
quite grand. The choir sang an anthem of Handel’s. 

After service we walked about the cathedral in 
company with the excellent warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Sir William’s particular friend, who 
passes the Oxford vacation here, he being also a 
canon of this cathedral. 

In antiquarian interest no cathedral exceeds Win- 
chester. Its foundation was laid by the first Saxon 
kings who embraced Christianity, in the seventh 
century. It was rebuilt by St. Ethelwold in 980, 
and much enlarged, and almost rebuilt again by 
William of Wykeham in 1366-1400. It is very 
large, being nearly six hundred feet long, and has 
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numerous aisles and side chapels, and is full of monu- 
ments and tombs, effigies and tablets to the warriors 
and saints, scholars and divines, and the noble and 
gentle ladies and men of all the generations it has 
survived. In the choir lies William Rufus, and by 
his side are six mortuary chests, containing the bones 
of Saxon princes. In a side chapel lies Izaak Wal- 
ton. The stone tracery of the chancel window and 
of some portions of the choir roofing are as delicate 
as embroidered lace-work. 

As I passed out of the choir I came abruptly upon 
my friend George Shattuck. We last met in Boston. 
He was as much surprised as I. We could see no 
more of each other, as he was to leave town in an 
hour. 

The town of Winchester is scarcely less interesting 
than the cathedral and college. It is of an antiquity 
involved in obscurity. It was a chief settlement of 
the Britons, a garrison of the Romans, and the cap- 
ital of England under Egbert, and here Alfred and 
Canute are buried. Here William the Conqueror built 
a castle and palace, the foundations of which are still 
to be seen. Here Richard Coeur de Lion was 
crowned, here John did homage to the Legate. 
Here parliaments were held in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and here Henry VIII. entertained 
the Emperor Charles V. In the civil wars it was 
a conspicuoys place, and was taken and retaken. 
Cromwell blew up the castle and demolished the 
bishop’s palace and stabled his horses in the cathe- 
dral, where his troopers made great havoc of the 
monuments, and injured the building itself not a lit- 
tle. The only monument left untouched was that 
of Wykeham. This arose from the fact that the 
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commander of the troops stationed here was a scholar 
of the school, where all the boys take an oath to pre- 
serve the monument of the founder. Two of the old 
gateways still remain, and we drove under them as 
we passed out of town. 

Lady Heathcote had driven over to the evening 
service, and we joined her at the cathedral close. 
Here Sir William’s full style equipage was waiting 
for us, an open barouche with arms and baronet’s 
helmet emblazoned, four prancing blacks, with two 
postilions in full livery, and a livery on the box be- 
hind. It made a grand show as it drove through the 
narrow streets of Winchester. 

We drove out over the Southampton road, passed 
within sight of the remains of the castle, now used as 
a court-house; the unfinished palace of Charles ILI., 
now used as a garrison, and the old hospital of St. 
Cross, which we are to visit to-morrow. We entered 
Hursley Park, drove through its long avenues, passed 
the ruins of old Merdon castle, and were set down at 
the manor house. It is a large brick house of the 
reign of William III., cannot be called handsome, but 
is large, convenient and stately. It has gardens, 
lawns and all the appurtenances about it. The hall 
is very long and wide, and filled with pictures, 
chiefly portraits. . .. 

Soon after ten the guests retired, and I observed 
that the household retired early, and Lady Heath- 
cote told me they rose early. There were no odious 
cards ; and, indeed, I have not seen a pack of cards 
since I came to England. 

August 13. Wednesday. Woke with the servant 
bringing water, boots and my brushed and folded 
clothes, and opening the shutters into the park. 
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Nine is the breakfast hour, and I spent an hour be- 
fore breakfast in walking in the garden and park. I 
Jay down on the soft turf under a spreading and 
deep-leaved oak-tree. Here are no mosquitoes or 
other plaguing insects as at home, but one may lie 
at ease on a turf as smootli and soft as a carpet, un- 
disturbed, and contemplate and enjoy this mixture 
of wildness and cultivation that marks an English 
park. Here is the nice attention to turf and trees, 
while by your side are the deer, and over your head 
are circling and cawing innumerable crows and 
choughs. The great manor clock, which tolls the 
quarter hours, 


“ Four for the quarters and twelve for the hour, 
Eyer and aye, by shine or shower,”’ 


called me away from a delightful reverie to meet my 
kind hosts at breakfast. . . . 

After breakfast Sir William said he should walk 
down to the morning service at the church, and I 
went with him. The church and village of Hursley 
are at the park gate, only about ten minutes’ walk 
from the house, and this walk is over smooth turf, 
under the deep shade of trees. We turned aside, by 
a by-path, and came upon the beautiful secluded, 
ivy-covered vicarage, the beau-ideal of an English 
vicarage. This is the home of Keble. Keble is the 
vicar of the parish, appointed by Sir William, who 
holds the gift. The vicarage has been built by Sir 
William, and is in the purest style of Gothic cottage 
architecture. Keble is not at home, being off ona 
long vacation, which the rural clergy usually take in 
harvest. This was a disappointment, as I hoped to 
know him, not only by Sir William’s introduction, 
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but by a letter Mr. Justice Coleridge kindly sent 
me. 

The church has been renovated and almost rebuilt 
by Keble himself from the proceeds of his ** Christian 
Year.” It is quite complete in its character, and beau- 
tiful in detail. It is all of stone without, the floor of 
tiles, the roof and walls of stone, and the windows of 
stained glass. The sittings are all free, and all made 
in the same manner. Sir William has surrendered 
his manorial pew, and he and his family sit in the 
same manner with the humblest cottagers. We 
passed in, and took our seats on the oaken benches, 
where were gathered some twenty or more of the 
peasantry, in their white frocks, and as many women. 
Daily morning and evening service are performed 
here throughout the year, and frequent communions 
held, and free seats furnished to all. The result is 
that there is not a Dissenter in the parish. I have 
several times been told that where this system is 
adopted of free open sittings, without distinctions of 
rank, daily service, frequent communions, and a 
working clergy and parish schools, it nearly eradi- 
cates dissent. 

After service and a walk back to the hall Sir Wil- 
liam took me out to drive in his dog-cart. The dog- 
cart is an open chaise or gig, with one or two horses, 
and a low seat for a servant behind. A boy in livery 
sat behind to open gates and do messages and hold 
the horse’s head when we stopped. Sir William 
drove. He carried me to see his farm, where is 
Lady Heathcote’s dairy, and a mill and shops where 
all the wood and iron work for the estate is done. 
All the work of the estate is done upon it, and here 
are blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, millers, etc. 
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Then we saw the cows, the sheep, the pigs, and the 
horses. The horses have large rooms to move about 
in, and have a constant supply of waterand hay. An 
Trish blood mare, belonging to Mr. Shirley, and Sir 
William’s heavy black coach horses were my chief 
attraction. 

After these we drove to the town of Romsey to 
see the old church. It is a noble specimen of the 
mixed orders of Norman and Gothic, with many mon- 
uments of antiquity. The history of its restoration 
is singular. The roof and walls were of plaster, and 
had been so beyond the memory of all. The sexton, 
a plain, unlettered man, was knocking off a piece of 
loosened plaster, and saw under it the marks of 
sculptured stone. He showed this to the rector, and 
asked leave to proceed in the removal. The rector 
was indifferent and gave leave. The sexton care- 
fully and laboriously removed all the plaster, and dis- 
closed a perfectly finished and exquisitely sculptured 
Norman window. This discovery showed the condi- 
tion of the whole church. A large sum was raised 
for its restoration, to which the new rector, the Hon. 
and Rev. Gerard Noel, was the chief contributor, and 
the work of restoration is nearly completed. Under 
this roof, and behind these plaster walls, substituted 
by the pious horror of good taste of the Puritans, 
were the most beautiful roof and the noblest win- 
dows of the Norman and Gothic periods. This 
church is much visited by antiquarians in architec- 
ture. It was shown us by the sexton himself, the 
discoverer, who took great pride in tracing out the 
renovations. He has become not only an enthusiast, 
but an adept in architecture. 


August 14. Thursday. Before breakfast I ex- 
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plored the ruins of Merdon Castle, which front the 
house across the lawn. The castle must have been 
of princely dimensions. It was built by Henry de 
Blois, brother of King Stephen. Breakfast, and 
again a walk to church for morning service. After 
service Sir William showed me the schools of the vil- 
lage and the house of the teachers, which he built 
and presented. Being harvest, it was vacation. ‘The 
school-rooms were pleasant and well ventilated, and 
the building picturesque and substantial. Why can 
we not have pretty school-houses in America? Who 
ever saw one such there? ‘These buildings were of 
dark brick, covered and strengthened and crossed 
with cream-colored stone. 

My host said he was engaged until lunch, and after 
lunch would take me out again in his cart. I went 
to my chamber and wrote letters home. What could 
be prettier than this scene? My windows looked 
out upon the lawn of the park. Under the trees the 
deer were shaking their horns, to keep off the flies, 
as they lay in the shade; and on the lawn a troop 
of yeomanry cavalry, by leave of Sir William, were 
drilling, their bugle and word of command ever and 
anon breaking the stillness. 

After lunch the dog-cart was brought, and Sir W/il- 
liam and I, with the tiger behind, took our morning 
drive. This time we drove through two miles of park 
to the village of Enfield, an off-parish of Hursley, 
recently established by Sir William under the new 
act of Parliament for the relief of large parishes, and 
endowed by him. The church he built at his sole 
expense. It is a good-sized, well-proportioned build- 
ing, wholly of stone, with no sparing of expense, ro- 
mantically situated, and surrounded by new graves 
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As you ascend to the church from the roadside by 
the stile is 
“ A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 
In a stone basin fell.’’ 

Over it is a cross, and under the cross are cut in 
the stone some lines calling upon the wayfarer, who 
drinks, not to 

‘* drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this cross and well,” 
but to look to the cross above it, and to remember 
what it teaches and promises. This is the pious 
work of Lady Heathcote, and the lines are hers. I 
regret I did not copy them. 

From Enfield we drove to Otterbourne, also one of 
Sir William’s parishes. The church gate was locked, 
and he said he would drive to the house of a lady 
near, where he could find the keys. ** Her daughter,” 
said he, * has written several novels, which have been 
much read and admired in England. Her best is 
called * The Heir of Redelyffe.’ ” 

*«¢ The Heir of Redclyffe,’” said I; * do I not know 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe, and have I not been more af- 
fected by it than by any novel I ever read? I should 
delight to see the author.” I then told him how 
mueh the book was read and admired in America, 
and what effect it had had, particularly on the young. 

We drove to the house. Jt is a neat, rather hand- 
some, though small stone house, completely embos- 
omed in trees, shrubs and hedges, with the air of gen- 
tility in its surroundings and furniture. 

Captain Yonge was a retired officer, a leading mag- 
istrate in the county, and much relied on for his force 
of character and principle. He died lately, leaving a 
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widow and children. The mother and daughter, in 
half mourning, were seated at tables reading and 
writing, and received us with ease and cordiality. 
Their friendship for Sir William is of a deep and touch- 
ing character. I said nothing to Miss Yonge about 
her book. In ashort visit it did not seem to me to 
be in good taste, as she was evidently not vain, nor 
a person to be treated with less than the highest at- 
tention. Her countenance is regular, her complex- 
ion sallow, but not unhealthy, her hair black, and 
her eyes dark and very fine. Her whole appearance 
indicates a woman of strong feelings, and quick as 
well as deep sensibilities. I was satisfied that she 
might write ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

In this church, too, the sittings are free, the ser- 
vice daily, the schools free and well kept, and the 
people all in the church. The daily service was soon 
to begin, but we had not time to stop. 

Sir William tells me that Miss Yonge lives fully 
up to her professions, and is a secret faithful laborer 
for good in all parts of the parish. 

From Otterbourne we drove into the old town of 
Winchester, and visited the curious old hospital of 
St. Cross, one of the strangest old affairs in the coun- 
try. It lies low in a sweet village about a mile from 
the town, approached by a pretty path. Erected in 
the time of King Stephen, its old buildings and 
strange usages continue unimpaired to this day. By 
a statute of five or six hundred years’ standing, the 
porter is obliged to furnish ale and bread to all who 
call at the door. It was given to us, from a pewter 
mug, the bread on a wooden trencher. The chapel 
is large and curious, with nave, side aisles and tran- 
septs, and a massive Norman tower. This charity 
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sustains thirteen poor brethren, a master, and certain 
other officers. 

From St. Cross we went to the county prison, 
which was built under the auspices of Sir William, 
who was then the head of the county magistracy. It 
seemed to me to be exceedingly well planned and 
conducted. All the officers, turnkeys, etc., employed 
in charge, have a uniform dress, which is semi-mili- 
tary, and the etiquette of touching the hat is ob- 
served by all when the warden passes them. They 
also touched the hat, as indeed did almost every 
man, woman and child wherever I have been with 
him, whether in Winchester or on his estates, to Sir 
William Heathcote, so universally is he known and 
esteemed. For many years he was the head of the 
county magistracy, the position of the chief gentle- 
man in the county, in which office he sueceeded Shaw- 
Lefevre, the Speaker; and he represented the county 
in Parliament until he accepted the seat for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. So extraordinary is his hold on 
the affection and respect of all, that he has never had 
a contested election, either for Oxford or Hampshire, 
though often chosen in the midst of high party feel- 
ing, and he not a compromise man, but a decided 
Tory and Tractarian, 

At dinner we had the Dean of Winchester, the 
man of eighty-two years, of whom I have made men- 
tion, and the rector of the church at Enfield that we 
saw in the morning. 

I was to leave early the next morning to visit 
Salisbury and Portsmouth, and was obliged to take 
leave of my friends over night. I cannot say with 
how much regret I parted from them. Sir William 
Heathcote is the realization of the ideal of the Eng- 
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lish titled gentleman on his estate, in the midst of his 
duties and responsibilities and honors, in his home, — 
the home of generations past and to come, — honors 
cheerfully paid and modestly received, duties per- 
formed in the fear of God, and responsibilities met 
and borne as a man and a Christian. What I saw 
was rather the ideal than an actual life, what one 
reads in books rather than what one ever expects to 
see. Wherever he went, among his tenants and de- 
pendents, the men touched their hats, the women 
courtesied, and when he entered a room all stood up 
and uncovered. Yet he assumed nothing. His man- 
ners are simple and even modest. At the same time 
there is no want of reserved power. He is thorouglily 
manly, and could vindicate his rights if required to. 
There were, too, as he went among them, the kind 
inquiries after the health and condition of the wife 
and children, the working of the new machine, the 
progress of the children at school, the repairs on the 
cottage, which showed a knowledge of the affairs of 
his tenants as well as his interest in their welfare. 

I noticed that in his intercourse with various 
classes a distinction was quietly observed. To most 
he bowed and spoke kindly, and there seemed to be 
freedom enough; but he offered his hand only to 
equals. By equals I mean not titled persons, but 
persons of the condition of gentlemen, men of family 
or education, or holding recognized positions. It 
seems to me that in England, royalty apart, there 
are but two classes. The upper class comprehends 
the aristocracy and all persons in the learned profes- 
sions, persons of university education and degrees, 
officers of the army and navy, and men of family and 
property in the country, recognized as country gen- 
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tlemen. In this class formerly, merchants, of what- 
ever wealth or business, did not come. But of late 
a few bankers and merchants of the highest standing 
and enlarged business, especially if they have ac- 
quired land or parliamentary influence, are received 
into this class; but they are not received in conse- 
quence of, but in spite of, their occupations. In this 
class there is a substantial equality. Differences of 
rank entail etiquette and certain privileges and pre- 
cedence and deference; but they are differences of 
degree and not of kind. There is the genus gentle- 
man, and the species noble or gentle, duke, baronet, 
or esquire, Doctor of Laws, colonel or judge. 

Lady Heathcote is a woman of excellent under- 
standing, a judicious mother, a devoted wife, a faith- 
ful lady of the manor, a woman who looks her duties 
in the face and performs them; with a good deal of 
culture, she grows upon you; and particularly fond 
of botany, natural history and all forms of out-of-door 
life and beauty, as most English women are. 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley is an excellent specimen of the 
old English gentleman. His family owned Eating- 
ton manor before the Conquest, are enrolled as its 
owners in the Domesday Book, and Mr. Shirley told 
me that there had never failed a suecession of fa- 
ther and son to inherit the place for nine hundred 
years. Mr. Shirley represented his county in Parlia- 
ment for twenty years, and when he retired his eldest 
son took his place. He is a Tory, highly conserva- 
tive in his principles, liberal and kindly in his feel- 
ings, and as simple and unassuming as a child in his 
manners. I felt a strong affection for him. 

Just as we parted, Lady Heathcote brought me a 
print of Hursley Church, Keble’s church, hoping 1 
might value tt as a memorial of my visit. 
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August 15. Friday. Rose early and drove over to 
Romsey and took the cars (a word they do not use in 
England) for Salisbury. At Salisbury found the 
streets hung with flags, and at the White Hart, 
where I stopped for breakfast, the servants were 
dressed in white cravats, with flowers in their but- 
ton-holes, the landlady in her best silks, and all ina 
flutter of excitement. ‘ What’s the matter here to- 
day?” “ Her majesty, sir. Her majesty is to lunch 
here to-day.” 

The Queen was on her way from Plymouth to 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, and word had 
been received early this morning that she would 
lunch at Salisbury and visit the cathedral. The 
train was not to arrive until two o’clock, so I break- 
fasted and took an open fly, with a driver who knew 
the country, and drove over to Stonehenge. 

On my way I stopped at the site of Old Sarum and 
got out of my fly and walked to the top of the old 
castle mounds, for nothing but the mounds remain, 
where I had a beautiful view of Salisbury, its plains, 
and the long stretch of country in all directions. Be- 
neath waved the fields of corn, over the ground where 
once stood the town, and these deserted fields with- 
out a house had the right to return two members 
to Parliament, equal to the city of London in political 
arithmetic, until the Reform Bill of 1831. The 
driver pointed out to me the tree in the field, known 
as the Parliament tree, under which the elections 
were declared. J told him the guide-books said it was 
cut down; but he said he had seen elections under it. 

The view from the hill is peculiar, and well repaid 
the visit. Salisbury lies below on slightly elevated 
ground, in the midst of large plains, extending in all 
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directions about the city, and in some other parts, 
well wooded, watered and rich, but in long stretches 
to the west and north, open, bare, fed with sheep, 
and here and there spotted with fields of grain. Out 
of the town rises the tower and spire, the exquisitely 
beautiful tower and spire of the cathedral, the most 
beautiful I have seen in England. There is a grace, 
an airiness in the form, and a repose and a beauty 
in the gray hue of the stone, the true time-honored 
and time-made gray, without blue or any cold or 
disturbing tint, which completely satisfies the mind. 
She sits like the Queen of the Valley, and there seems 
to be no point, hill or vale, from which some part of 
the spire is not seen. 

Passed the town of Amesbury, with its crooked, 
picturesque streets and fine old church, and after 
miles of riding, over an almost level plain, with sheep 
and their shepherds in long, silent, scarcely moving 
rows, looking like rows of white stones in the open 
fields, the road having neither hedge nor fence, but 
open on all sides, we came to a rising ground, on 
which stood a group of stone pillars, some erect, and 
some leaning over nearly to their fall, and some with 
cap-stones connecting them, all of a dark gray hue, 
and standing desolate and solitary, in the midst of 
this waste. This is Stonehenge. This is the temple 
of some strange religion, perhaps Druidical, perhaps 
older, perhaps with bloody rites and sacrificial stones, 
the very history of which was lost before the British 
antiquity began. 

A few travellers were hanging about the ruins, 
their carriages standing in the fields. A plainly 
dressed man, lame, with a small collection of prints 
and books and maps spread out upon the ground, of- 
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fered his services to me as interpreter of the myste- 
ries. Thisis Mr. Brown, the author of the book and 
plans of Stonehenge, who succeeds his father in the 
oftice of guide. He showed me the form the temple 
is supposed to have had originally, and pointed out 
the nice evidence on which the theory is built. He 
showed me the sacrificial stone, the entrance exactly 
facing the point of the rising sun, in the middle of 
the winter solstice, the horseshoe form of the whole, 
and the three concentric rows of columns. 

Around these ruins, in all directions, for a circuit 
of a mile or more, are mounds of earth, which have 
been opened and are found to be burial-places; the 
utensils and weapons of the dead lying by them... . 

Wilton is a jewel of a place. It seems as if it 
were got up for effect. The old houses, the river 
running through it, the bridges, the deep shades of 
the trees, the park walls of Wilton Hall, and the 
beautiful Romanesque church, just built, at an enor- 
mous expense, by Mr. Sidney Herbert, and dedicated 
as a free-will offering to the public and free worship 
of God. 

Sir William Heathcote had offered me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Herbert, but I declined it, as I 
thought I should not have time to use it. As I 
passed the great gate a carriage, with four prancing 
black horses, postilions in full livery, and superb 
looking coachmen, drove out, the horses’ feet scarcely 
touching the earth for delicateness. This was Mr. 
Herbert in state cvach, going up to Salisbury to 
convey the Queen from the railroad station to the 
cathedral. The porter told me that Mr. Herbert 
was going to London immediately, so I did not send 
in my card. 
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As I drove through the streets of Salisbury, I 
found them filled with crowds of well-dressed people 
awaiting the arrival of the Queen, and flags stretched 
across the streets, and some sign of welcome or other 
from every house on the expected route, even the 
most humble. 

At the White Hart all was in a flutter of excite- 
ment. I took afront room and planted myself at the 
window next the door, and in due time up came the 
outriding hussars, and then the advance carriages, and 
then Mr. Herbert’s four blacks, and in the open ba- 
rouche sat the Queen and Prince Albert, and in later 
carriages the children and suite. I had a good lei- 
surely view of her majesty as she got out and passed 
into the inn. She leanedon her husband’s arm. Her 
face looked kind and sensible and matronly, though 
not handsome, and her figure looked less dumpish 
than when on horseback at Aldershot. 

The Princess Royal is a spirited, dashing looking 
young lady of about sixteen. The Princess Alice is 
quite pretty. The boys looked like any other solid, 
good-humored English boys, in black hats and turn- 
over collars, 

After lunch the royal suite visited the cathedral, 
and thence went to the station and were off by spe- 
cial train to Portsmouth. I went to the eathedral 
close. Her majesty was in the bishop’s palace, the 
gates of which were closed, and I stood awhile watch- 
ing the crowd collected there. Soon the crowd 
opened a little, and a carriage drove up to the gate, 
a pair of spirited black horses, an open carriage, no 
servant, but a lady, a lady of brilliant beauty, hold- 
ing the reins in her gloved hands, and easily and 
cheerfully guiding the prancing horses among the 
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crowd, Was it Boadicea driving over from Stone- 
henge or Diana Vernon? It was a Greek outline 
and complexion; filled out with English blood and 
flesh. I never saw a more beautiful vision. ‘A fine- 
looking woman,” said I to a young workday woman 
that stood near. ‘ A very nice lady, sir,” she replied. 
“Who is it?” said I. “It is Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
sir,” said she. 

Mrs. Herbert had driven over from Wilton to pay 
her respects to the Queen, in the absence of her hus- 
band. She is a personal friend of her majesty, and 
was the chief cause of Miss Nightingale’s going to 
the Crimea. The crowd gave way and the gate 
opened, the gate-keepers bowed, and the vision van- 
ished. 

I took pains to circulate among the crowd, and 
everywhere I found nothing but expressions of loy- 
alty, and in all a strong desire to see the Queen, and 
to testify their duty and respect. They all know her 
to be a good woman, a good wife and mother. So far 
as I have observed in England, the Queen sits firmly 
in the affections and respect of her people. 

At the inn, after the Queen left, I was rather in- 
structed by a conversation in the coffee-room. Two 
young men, who were, I think, Americans, were 
complaining and swearing at the waiter because they 
had no eels for dinner, which they had been prom- 
ised. The waiter apologized, and said as an excuse, 
“Her majesty has been here to-day.” ‘“ Did her 
majesty eat the eels?” ‘It is no business of yours 
or mine, sir, what her majesty eats.” 

The landlady was in overflowing good humor, and 
said, * Thank you, sir,” to me, as I went by. I 
stopped, and congratulated her on the royal visit. 
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She was much pleased, and said she had spoken with 
her majesty several times since she had been in the 
house. As I followed over the railroad to Ports- 
mouth, an hour or so behind the Queen, it was af- 
fecting to see the earnest, but humble attempts at 
demonstrations at every little station and roadside, 
although they knew that the train went by without 
stopping. All the people, too, were dressed in their 
best, and at the stations, and along the roadsides, 
until darkness of evening closed over us, the parents 
lingered, with their neatly dressed children, where 
they had stood to see the Queen go by. “ Happy, 
happy people!” I could not but say, theories and 
political economies be as they may. How powerful 
is the instinct of loyalty, especially when called out 
to a woman, and that woman a wife and a mother 
and a virtuous woman; and this manifested volun- 
tarily, as English loyalty now substantially is! How 
it binds up the institutions of the country with the 
dearest domestic ties, the unerring and powerful in- 
stincts of nature! 

When the crowd had left the cathedral close, and 
the royal cortége had gone to the station, I took, at 
my leisure, my view of this perfect specimen of the 
Gothic art, —the art of embodying beauty and rey- 
erence to all ages. 

Salisbury is the lady of the cathedrals. Your mind 
is filled with satisfaction, — a delightful satisfaction. 
It is not wonder nor awe, but a delightful satisfaction. 
The whole is built in one style, at one period, of one 
material, and in the execution of one design. The 
color fascinated me. I could not take my eyes from 
it, nor cease exclaiming with delight at the rich, old, 
soothing, yet most beautiful hue. It is a shade of 
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gray, clear of the cold blue of our granite. You feel 
that it is just the hue; that more or less white, or 
more or less black, would destroy it. The tower and 
spire are perfect. I cannot imagine, I could not de- 
sire, anything better. They fill the eye and the mind. 
And then the complicated yet harmonious order of 
the aisles, transepts, and side chapels, and the long 
cloisters, enclosing an exquisite piece of greensward, 
with their interesting roofs, — all unite to satisfy the 
imagination. You say, at last I have seen the thing, 
the ideal cathedral. Others are larger, more various, 
more curious, but this is the perfection — the one 
entire and perfect chrysolite. 

Another advantage which Salisbury possesses is, 
that it rises directly out of the turf, which comes 
close to its walls in a wide close, with no obstructions 
of streets or houses, and the grounds about it are 
kept in perfect order. Nothing is left to be desired. 

A canon, whom I accidentally met and introduced 
myself to as an American traveller and churchman, 
treated me with great attention, and gave me the 
special privilege of seeing the bishop’s palace. This 
is in the cathedral close, separated from it only by 
the greensward of the garden. It is a beautiful 
building, of the same material with the church, in 
entire harmony with it. The view of the cathedral 
from the windows of the palace drawing-room is per- 
haps the best, though that from the diagonal corner 
of the cloisters is the view usually selected. 

The interior does not, to my mind, keep pace with 
the exterior. It is light-colored and plain. I have 
seen interiors that I prefer to it. Westminster Ab- 
bey much, perhaps also Winchester. Passing out 
again, at the corner of the close, I took my last view 
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of the congregation of walls, roofs, windows, tower 
and spire. It has taken possession of the heart... . 

Rail from Salisbury to Portsmouth. On my way 
I had a good view of Chichester cathedral. It is 
large, stately and graceful. The spire is tall, but 
nothing seen to-day could enter in where Salisbury 
had possession. 

The train stopped at Romsey. I saw a lady alone, 
crossing the rail, and coming towards me. It was 
Lady Heathcote. ‘Are you alone?” ‘ No, I have 
my carriage, and my mother is with me.” She then 
explained to me that the letter which was to be sent 
to Portsmouth for me from the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to admit me to the docks had been sent to 
Hursley Park, and she had posted it to Portsmouth, 
and handed me a note of explanation in case it did not 
reach me. This was kind indeed. She did not ad- 
mit it, but she had driven over to Romsey on purpose 
to meet me, lest there should be some mistake. She 
had her pony carriage, with her two ponies at the 
door, and Mrs. Shirley in it. I took leave of them 
again with many thanks. They had driven eight 
miles, and had eight to go, though it was nearly 
dark. Where do these people put the limit to their 
attentions ? 

On my way down I found in the car with me an 
English farmer of the middle class, a heavy, beef-fed, 
big-fisted fellow, full of prejudices as of meat. He 
said the laborers and servants of the country were 
being ruined. “ And strange to say, sir, our church 
is at the bottom of it.” ‘Indeed, I am sorry to hear 
that. How is it?” Why, they are educating 
them. ‘The church and the benevolent people are 
giving the poor children education for charity. Now, 
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there ’s no use in making a charity of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. When it’s proper they should 
know these things, there ’s no master or mistress but 
will see they are taught them. Then these ladies 
teach em to do crochet work. (Here he made an 
absurd imitation of crochet, working with his great 
clumsy fingers.) And then, instead of making a 
coarse frock for their father or brother to work in, 
they are doing crochet work. (Another imitation.) 
And then, if master or mistress rings the bell, no 
answer; ring again, no answer; ring again, no 
answer. You go up-stairs to see what the matter is, 
and she’s writing a letter/ No, sir, that won’t do. 
There’ll be nobody left to milk the cows and scour 
the floors.” 

Reached Portsmouth at early evening. The 
streets are full of soldiers and sailors. No town in 
England is so completely naval and military as Ports- 
mouth; and now the return of the Crimean regi- 
ments makes the town fuller than usual. Every 
other man you meet is inuniform. At the hotel, the 
George, young Crimean officers were dining, hav- 
ing just met in the street after months of separation. 
Drums beat in the street, and detachnients passed 
under the windows to mount and relieve guard. 

After dinner I walked about a little. How redo- 
lent is everything of the gigantic naval force of Eng- 
land. Sailors swarming about the countless grog 
shops and unconcealed brothels, singing, loud talking, 
lounging — and now and then detachments going to 
and fro, in martial order, and women swarming like 
fire-flies in a field. How narrow and crooked are the 
by streets and lanes, and how old and low-roofed 
and redolent of tobacco smoke and grog are the 
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rooms, — the same lanes and streets, the same rooms 
in which the sailors of Nelson and Collingwood, Rod- 
ney and Howe, drank and sung and rioted and were 
led to ruin. 

August 16. Saturday. Presented myself at the 
Dock Yard gate with my letter, which I took from 
the post-office. “‘ Are youa British subject?” *‘ No.” 
“Then you cannot be admitted.” I presented my 
letter. They examined the book, where my name 
had been entered by an Admiralty order... . 

I saw the rope-walks, the timber docks, the wonder- 
ful block-cutting machinery, the iron and brass foun- 
deries and cutting machines, the huge store-houses 
and docks, and visited several of the vessels. I went 
all over the Victor Emmanuel, one of the largest and 
latest specimens of the screw ships of the line, and 
saw the time-honored Bellerophon, Blonde, Illustrious, 
and other names famous in story and song. Then I 
took boat and went on board the Victory. This ship, 
sacred to British naval glory, lies at anchor a little 
below the docks, and is kept in complete repair and 
used as a receiving ship. The memory of Nelson 
hangs over her like a cloud. As I drew near I 
thought how often his eye had rested upon her with 
hope and pride. I ascended the gangway and stood 
on her deck. A piece of brass plate in the main deck 
(not, as I supposed, on the poop, but on the main 
quarter deck), between the poop and the mainmast, 
marks the spot where he fell. A petty officer was 
ordered to show me the ship. He took me below, 
through the three gun-decks, through the berth deck, 
down, down into the low dark eock-pit. There, in a 
little room, so low that the shortest man cannot stand 
upright, the light of day never visiting it, by the 
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light of a swinging lamp, reclining against the tim- 
ber knee which the guide pointed out, there lay the 
dying Nelson, the thunder of his own battle dimly 
heard overhead, the ship thrilling with the agony of 
the contest, there he called Hardy —‘ Kiss me, 
Hardy!” There he heard of his victory, and there 
his life went out. I had seen enough. I cared noth- 
ing more for the guns they showed me nor the tradi- 
tions of the fight. The human interest always over- 
powers every other. 

Dined and took train for London via Brighton. 
Had a good view of Brighton. 

In the same carriage with me were two young 
naval officers, just returned from the Crimea, where 
they had served on shore in the distinguished naval 
brigade. One of them, the younger, who was a hand- 
some, cheerful, gallant, pleasant fellow, had been an 
aid-de-camp, saw the Redan attack, had been in sev- 
eral repulses, and served day and night in the 
trenches. I was much pleased with his frank, cheer- 
ful way. In the course of conversation he spoke of 
the Cumberland and Halifax. I asked him if he was 
on board the Cumberland at Halifax. He was. I 
had been on board and seen several officers. He was 
a midshipman then. I named two midshipmen who 
took me off in a boat, and the first leutenant, and 
mentioned having seen Prince Victor, the queen’s 
nephew, who was on board, aud had a good deal of 
conversation about the navy, the royal family, whom 
I had seen yesterday at Salisbury, ete. 

The next morning I went into the Colonnade in 
Haymarket, to breakfast, and came upon the elder 
offi-er. Hecameup. ‘ Oh, we missed you last night 
at the station. You went off. My companion wanted 
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to show you some attentions here. You know who 
that was, don’t you?” “No,” said I. “ That was 
Prince Victor.” ‘Indeed. Well; he’s a good fellow. 
But I hope I said nothing out of the way about him 
or the royal family.” ‘Oh, no; you were all right. 
He wants to see you, but has left town to-day for 
Boulogne.” 

I breakfasted with the officer, and we parted with 
exchange of cards, etc. This other officer was a man 
of no note; yet, although I was several hours with 
them, there was nothing in their intercourse from 
which any one could suspect that there was any dif- 
ference of rank between them. It rained hard all 
this morning, the second rainy day I have seen in 
England. 

In the afternoon it cleared up again, and I took 
ears for Walton-on-Thames to see the Storys and 
Appleton. They were dining at Russell Sturgis’s, 
where I joined the party. Sturgis lives in a superb 
house, in the Italian villa style, terraced down to the 
Thames, built for Lord Tankerville, too expensive 
for him, and bought by the American banker. 

The Storys and Appleton have taken a very pretty 
house on the river side, with lawn, old trees, vines 
growing over it, and the quiet of an English country 
house. Here I passed the night and breakfasted. 

August 18. Monday. Spent the morning at the 
Vernon Gallery and the National Gallery. The se- 
ries of Hogarth’s Marriage & la Mode, six in number, 
richly repay one for a visit to the Vernon, if there 
were nothing else there. In the National are many 
fine pictures of the masters, especially of Murillo. 

At 8.50 Pp. M. took the train for Dover en route 
for France. The arrangements for passage from 
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London to Paris are quite complete. You take tick- 
ets through, and your luggage is checked through, 
and each packet is numbered. The journey is made 
in thirteen hours. Leaving London at half past 
eight, you breakfast in Paris. 

We reached Dover at about 11.30 P. M. in a 
drenching rain and took the little steamer to cross 
the Channel. The Channel steamers are small, mean 
and with very poor accommodations. It is surpris- 
ing that they should remain so, with the great travel 
between these countries. I spoke to the captain about 
the boats, and he said they were large enough for the 
trade. 

The little boat rolled and pitched and jumped 
about, as if it had lost its wits, like a kitten on a 
carpet. The passengers were dreadfully sick, and 
excruciating sounds came up from the cabin. I took 
my stand by the mast, and kept it without moving, 
for walking deck was out of the question, until we 
ran into Calais pier. I was almost the only passen- 
ger not sick. 

The lights can be seen across the Channel. From 
the cliffs of Dover they see the brilliant light on the 
Calais pier, and from the Calais pier they see the 
lights on the South foreland. There was old Calais, 
the Calais of sieges, conquests, landings and expul- 
sions. No one can cross this Channel, or look from 
shore to shore, without thoughts of what has been 
done and seen and attempted on these opposite 
banks, dividing the two great nations of Europe. 
English and French history seem to have made here 
a concentration of its interests. 

I stepped on the shore of the continent of Europe. 
I heard a new language and saw a new people. It 
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was abont two o'clock in the morning, and all was 
still on the fortifications and grass of old Calais. We 
passed into a large office where was an attendance of 
armed police; and at an inclosed desk sat three men 
examining passports and making entries in books. 
We were as effectually prisoners as if we had been 
in the Fleet, although all had the appearance of a 
common railroad transaction. Passports approved 
and viséd, we were passed out, and took our places 
in the train for Paris. The arrangements are per- 
fect; so much so, that one feels like a child to be 
taken care of. The conductors are very civil, and 
exact inquiries are made of each passenger, wlierever 
there is a branch train, or a station, to insure that he 
makes no mistake; and at each station you are told 
the name of the place and the time of stoppage. At 
Amiens we had ten minutes, and it being after day- 
break we stepped out and passed into the refresh- 
ment-room, where we got the nicest cups of French 
coffee and the neatest little pieces of bread and cake, 
a foretaste of that French tact and taste which no 
other people equal. Why should English coffee be 
unfit to drink and French coffee excellent with the 
intercourse there is between the people ? 

It was nine o'clock in the morning when we were 
let down at Paris. I had slept most of the way, and 
saw but little of France. From what I saw it seemed 
to me that the country was less rich and green, less 
populous and less cultivated than England, but with 
more variety of surface and scenery. At Paris you 
are again a prisoner until your passport is examined. 
While this is doing the luggage is arranged in numer- 
ical order, and you go at once to your number, and 
the porters take it to your carriage. 
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I took the outside of an omnibus, and with the 
driver for my guide got my first view of the great cap- 
ital of pleasure, science, art and war. 

The main streets are wide, mostly straight, and 
swept nearly as clean as floors. The houses are of 
light-colored stone, looking neat and fresh, and there 
is an indescribable air of ease, elegance, taste and 
pleasure about the city, and all that inhabit it. The 
open places have their fountains and columns and 
statues, and every great public building seems to 
be well placed, with open grounds about it. There 
is nosmoke, no darkness. Seats are placed along the 
wide side-walks, under the trees, light, graceful seats ; 
and here people are reading the morning papers and 
drinking their coffee. It is an out-of-door world, 
this Paris; and how pretty the shops are, and there 
are no beggars, no low people, — what does it all 
mean? We passed the Madeleine Church and 
Boulevard, turned into the Place de la Concorde, got 
a view of the Champs Elysées, saw the front of the 
ancient Tuileries, with its high-pitched roofs, saw 
the Are de Triomphe in the distance ; the garden of 
the Tuileries, with its high iron fence tipped with 
gilding, was by our side, and I was set down at Meu- 
rice’s Hotel. 

This has a court-yard in the Continental fashion. 
My room is up five or six flights, but it looks out on 
the Tuileries, so lam content... . 

Took an open carriage and an intelligent driver, 
with Bradshaw’s map and book in my hand, and havy- 
ing but three days for Pavis and Versailles, I made 
the best of my time. The Nortons were astonished 
at my performances when I came to make my report 
at night. I had seen the following places: The 
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outside of the Louvre and Tuileries, the Place Car- 
rousel, the Place de Ja Concorde, driven through the 
Champs Elysées, the Place Vendéme, and under the 
Are de Triomphe; visited Notre Dame, the Panthéon 
(Ste. Geneviéve), St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, the Sainte 
Chapelle, and seen the outside of the Madeleine; 
seen the Tour de St. Jacques, the Morgue, and the 
Hétel de Ville, and the window from which Lamar- 
tine addressed the crowd, perilling his life and all 
against the red flag and red republicanism, the Col- 
umn of the Place de la Bastille, and the site of the 
old Bastille. I had driven along the chief boule- 
vards and across the Seine and along the beautiful 
Quai d'Orsay, seen the Conciergerie and the Hotel 
Cluny. I had examined the interesting old Palais 
Luxembourg, passing through all its open rooms, 
and rooms that a fee will open; seen the Senate 
Chamber, and the hall of the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the Corps Législatif, where the mockery of a rep- 
resentative government is enacted. I asked for the 
tribune. There is no tribune. It is removed. As 
well it may be, since there is no freedom of speech. 
I also examined, which was not on Norton’s list, the 
Chureh of St. Etienne du Mont. I had driven 
through the Rue de Rivoli, the Rue de la Paix, and 
the Boulevards des Italiens and des Capucines, ete. 
I had entered the Palais de Justice, passed through 
the Salle des Pas Perdus, saw a cause in hearing be- 
fore a bench of three judges, the counsel dressed in 
black silk gowns and black caps, quite becoming and 
forensic, and the judges in black silk gowns. 

This was a full day’s work, and it is not to be 
denied that the impressions left were somewhat con- 
fused. Yet the several ideas remained of the nicest 
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order, quiet and taste, and a lavishness of expense 
and a presence everywhere of the glories of France. 
An intense nationality and a systematic administer- 
ing to its vanity and pride are shown at every point. 
You feel, too, the order and security of a powerful 
government. At every turn are the police, not a 
civil police like that of London, but military, armed 
with a sword, and dressed in chapeaux bras. Every 
tenth mau is a soldier, and conspicuous among them, 
the observed of all observers, are the Zouaves, with 
their picturesque dress of white turban, red fez, blue 
tunic and loose red bags for trousers. They are 
dressed open in the neck, as low as a Greek tunic, 
and have a swarthy piratical look. They have a 
rapid, active, swinging gait, most unmilitary, accord- 
ing to English notions, but with a look of efficiency 
and energy not to be mistaken. Great liberty seems 
allowed to the military, for they appear to fill the 
streets. I saw several bodies marching to and from 
guard-mounting. They are unlike our soldiers, and 
even more unlike the English. The drums, without 
fifes, go before, beating a sharp, quick beat, and the 
soldiers follow in easy lounging gaits, usually but 
not always keeping step, and looking freely about, up 
at the windows and at the people on the walks, the 
object seeming to be to get over the ground in the 
easiest and quickest manner. How different is the 
exact, formal movement of the British. 

Dined with Norton and Greenough at the Café 
Riche. Norton gave us a capital French dinner, with 
good Burgundy, ending with café noir and liqueur. 
Thence to the Théatre Francais, the regular legiti- 
mate French theatre, where Moliére is scrupulously 
played without change. ‘he acting is admirable. I 
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never saw high comedy acted before. It is an art 
which, it would seem, cannot be exported from 
France. The actors played like real gentlemen and 
ladies, with a severe simplicity of manner, such as 
the best breeding only secures, without grimace or 
exaggeration and entirely without, what we invaria- 
bly have, a by-play with the audience. The play is 
acted through as if there were no audience. 

The theatre is large and light, and the andience 
showy, very attentive to the play, and easily excited 
to applause, a contrast indeed to the dull, heavy look 
of an English theatre. 

August 20. Wednesday. Walked out, through 
the Rue de Rivoli, which Napoleon has extended so 
grandly past the Louvre, making it one of the finest 
streets in the world, to the Palais Royal, and break- 
fasted at the famous café of Les Trois Fréres Proven- 
caux. Excellent coffee, perfect bread, nice butter, 
nice omelette, and a look and air about everything as 
though all the people were in just the places they 
were made for, and were perfectly happy in them. 
It seems a pleasure to the grisette to keep shop, ber 
happiness to wait upon you; the café man feels that 
his calling is a fine art, and when your coachman 
touches his hat and asks you, “ Quel numéro, mon- 
sieur 2” and you reply, ** Vuméro quinze,” he replies, 
“ Numéro quinz’, out monsieur,” with a smile and a 
look as though it was the happiest moment of his 
life when he learned that it was “ numéro quinze” 
you were going to. The English servants and labor- 
ers I have found always civil, and sometimes servile, 
but the French are polite. 

Dined ata restaurant in the Palais Royal, and in 
the evening went to Franconi’s. Here, again, one sees 
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the superior genius of the French for spectacles. 
Equestrian and gymnastic exercises are usually the 
most monotonous and tiresome of spectacles ; but here 
the size and brilliancy of the interior and the skilful 
arrangement of pieces, as well as their perfect perform- 
ance, with the excitability of the spectators, made 
the whole scene brilliant and animating. There was 
some admirable riding by a woman dressed in a rid- 
ing habit and black hat. 

From Franconi’s I drove to the Jardin d’Hiver. 
This is a large building roofed with glass, containing 
great varieties of plants and trees, arranged so as to 
form walks and recesses, with cafés and restaurants 
interspersed, and a large dancing floor in the middle, 
all brilliantly lighted with gas. Here assembles, 
every night, a crowd of dancers and loungers. The 
dancing was animated and in perfect harmony of 
movement with the music, although the number of 
dancers was large. Whatever may be the character 
or calling of the people who resort here to dance, the 
conduct of all was proper, and nothing appeared to 
indicate anything disreputable, which a London room 
of this sort would soon develop. Indeed, such is the 
combined effect of the politeness and self-respect of the 
lower classes of the French, and the thorough police 
system, that one sees, in the streets or public places 
(1 speak from the observations of others as well as 
my own of two days), few, if any, signs of either the 
vice or the pauperism of a great capital. 

August 21. Thursday. Immediately after break- 
fast I took the train for Versailles. Passed within 
sight of St. Cloud, which reposes among its deep trees, 
and Montmartre, which stands out with its pictur- 
esque windmills, skirted the Bois de Boulogne, and 
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was set down at Versailles, the city of Versailles, — 
for a city it is, once containing one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and even now about forty thousand. It 
is regularly laid out, with wide streets, and the houses 
are handsome and lofty, built for the grand courtiers 
of France. But all other interests are lost in that of 
the palace. ‘There it stands before me in its splendor 
and almost incredible magnitude. Well may it have 
ruined a monarchy. Such wanton luxury, such un- 
restrained and frantic lavishness of expense, is more 
than the Almighty intended for any race of human 
beings to enjoy, or any other to be taxed for, and the 
penalty must be paid. Dearly and dreadfully was it 
rendered. There is the high road from Paris, along 
which came all the people of Paris, the mob, the 
poor, the starving, in their frenzy, and the better con- 
ditioned, in their resolute determination, and tore the 
revellers, the luxurious, pampered, sublimated de- 
spisers and forgetters of the people from the seat of 
their untold and almost unimagined luxury, and the 
blight fell upon it forever. 

* Alas, alas, that great city that was clothed in 
fine linen and purple and scarlet and decked with 
gold and precious stones and pearls! For in one 
short hour so great riches has come to naught. And 
the voice of harpers and musicians and of pipers and 
trumpeters shall be heard no more at all in thee, and 
the light of a candle shall shine no more in thee, and 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride.” 

No sovereign can inhabit it more. Its costliness is 
too great, and the fears of the people would be fatally 
excited. It is now dedicated ‘ & toutes les gloires de 
la France,” and it has become the grand repository 
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of the paintingsand monuments and memorials of the 
public men and public history of France. 

I shall make no attempt to describe the palace, its 
halls, its ante-rooms, its sleeping chambers, its bou- 
doirs, its closets, its galleries, its streets of rooms, its 
gold and precious stones, its curiously wrought wood 
and stone and marble. Enough to say that you may 
let your faney run riot in imagining generations of 
despotic monarchs, unrestrained, building pile after 
pile, gallery after gallery, and adding splendor to 
splendor and luxury to luxury, and yet fall short of 
the reality. In the midst of these is, almost hidden 
from view, the sumptuous theatre, which has not its 
superior in the world, and the chapel, where to lux- 
urious courts, Bossuet and Massillon preached, and 
where Marie Antoinette was married; and looking 
upon these magnificent gardens, with their fountains 
and statues, grounds which thirty thousand soldiers 
were diverted from their martial duties to prepare, is 
the luxury of luxuries, the splendor of splendors, the 
galleries of Louis XIV. You are ready to cry out to 
luxury, “Stay thy hand. It is enough.” 

Hours are required, walking all the while at a 
rapid pace, and only casting the eye over the general 
effect and design of each, merely to pass through the 
galleries and rooms filled with pictures, representing 
chronologically all the events of French history from 
the earliest, half mythical battle or feast, to the latest 
victory, or civic national act, and interspersed among 
them the portraits or busts of every man of the 
slightest note in history. Galleries of all the admi- 
rals, galleries of all the marshals, and galleries of all 
the orators, poets and scholars. In one gallery are 
the busts of officers killed in battle, with the name of 
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each, and “tué d@ Marengo” ov “tué @ Austerlitz” 
in long vistas. How skilfully is the pride, the mar- 
tial spirit of France, ministered to by ber rulers! 

Even amid all these splendors, personal interest 
triumphs. The room where Marie Antvinette slept 
when the people burst into the palace, on the 5th of 
October, 1789, and the corridor by which she es- 
caped to the Ciil-de-Bceuf, and thence to the cham- 
ber of the king, exceed all other spots for interest. 
Here, too, is the splendid bed-chamber of the king, 
where is the famous and infamous (Cé£il-de-Beeuf, 
where the courtiers awaited his coming forth, and so 
much leisure was so scandalously spent. 

But even beyond the palace itself, the interest of 
every visitor who has read and felt the touching per- 
sonal histories of Marie Antoinette and Josephine 
are the Grand Trianon and Petit Trianon, hidden in 
the seclusions of these almost endless forests. 

The Grand Trianon has only a single story in 
height. It was built, as all know, by Louis XIV. 
for Madame de Maintenon. Without the trouble- 
some style of a palace, freed from the servitudes of 
royalty, which were all drawn to the great palace 
hard by, these off-residences, these quiet, simple re- 
treats, have an exquisite charm. They are each, 
though different in style, the Petit Trianon being 
smaller but of two stories, in perfect taste and of 
costly, but rather simple finish. Here you are shown 
the sleeping-room, the little library and boudoir, the 
dressing-room of Marie Antoinette; the sleeping-room 
and boudoir of Josephine; and, as the last relic of 
royal misfortune, the chamber of the Duchess of Or- 
leans, the heroic widow of Louis Philippe’s eldest 
son. 
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The two Trianons are about a half mile apart, 
and each about half a mile or more from the palace. 
They are secluded in the woods, as charming for situ- 
ation and arrangement as the heart can wish, and 
form a delightful relief from the oppressive grandeur 
of the palace. 

A little beyond the Petit Trianon is the little rus- 
tie village built by the fancy of Marie Antoinette, 
and here I saw her dairy, her mill, the bakery, the 
cow house, and all the nice arrangements where this 
“ Splendor’s fondly fostered child” relieved her sa- 
tiated spirit, by playing at the simplicities of rustic 
life. 

My guide, who had beaten the drum for a grand 
charge in Egypt, under Napoleon, and wore the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor, led me through the long 
avenues overhung with trees, past the glorious foun- 
tains, by the classic temple and statues of the gods 
and godesses of Greek and Roman mythology, to the 
rustic salle de danse, where the courtiers danced in 
summer, and where said he, on such a night, Marie 
Antoinette danced her last dance. 

A last look at the magnificent pile before me, a 
last look down the avenues to the half-hidden Tria- 
nons, and with a sense of dreamy vision, not knowing 
of a surety that I had seen Versailles, but perhaps 
been in a trance, or been looking into the glass of 
some potent conjurer, I found myself again in the 
streets of Paris. 

In the evening I left for London. But there was 
still time for a rapid drive to the Hétel des Invalides. 
So, again across the Seine, down the beautiful quays, 
which line both banks of this river, making them 
minister to the beauty, and not to the trade of Paris, 
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I drove to the Invalides. It is a glorious monument 
of the gratitude and care of France for the disabled 
ministers to her military glory. The gorgeous effect 
of the dome I never saw equalled. Under the dome, 
in the chapel, a small band of old soldiers were bear- 
ing a comrade to his burial, the priests walked be- 
fore, chanting the service, in the “ bannered aisle,” 
and the old soldiers, armless, legless, maimed, halt, 
lame, still shuffling along to the music of the drums, 
striving to keep up the form of their early life, fol- 
lowed after the lighted coffin. It was a touching 
aighite. 6 

Drove round the Champs de Mars, which is a large 
levelled field, inclosed for military reviews, and re- 
turned to my hotel in time to dine and take the even- 
ing train for London, having spent just fifty-eight 
hours in Paris, and in that time seen a great deal of 
this splendid capital. ... 

Such as it is, with all the concealments and gildings 
over of the crime there is known to be, and the pov- 
erty there must be, with all its religion, showy or 
earnest, its irreligion open or concealed, its science, 
its arts, its taste, its politeness, its splendid civilization 
—TI am thankful for the few hours I have been able 
to spend in it, and for the new ideas and new pictures 
it will furnish me for life. 

Reached Calais about two o'clock in the morning. 
In the clear air the fortifications of the venerable 
old city stood out in bold relief. Again was the visé- 
ing of passports, the little steamer, the pitching and 
rolling of the Channel, though less than before; again 
the splendid light of the Calais pier flashed across the 
Channel, answered from the crowned heights of the 
North Foreland. Day broke as we crossed the Chan- 
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nel, and when we drew in to the port of Dover it 
was clear day, and we had a fine view of this most 
picturesque spot, of which far too little has been said 
by travellers. The cliffs, of white chalk, are high, 
steep and overhang the sea, which beats itself in 
pieces at their feet, an ancient castle crowns the hill 
at the entrance, the town gathers itself between the 
hills and the beach, and this morning, to add to the 
effect, the hills were covered with the white tents of 
the newly returned regiments that le there en- 
camped. The steepest cliff is called Shakespeare's, 
in memory of his description in King Lear. 

Returned to London for the fourth time. It 
seems quite like home; Regent Street, the York Col- 
umn, and Trafalgar Square look almost as familiarly 
to me, as if I had always lived here... . 

Wrote letters to all whom I was bound to address, 
—to Mr. Gladstone to decline his kind and cordial 
invitation to visit him in Wales, to Lord Landsdowne 
to apologize for not calling before he left Richmond, 
to H. T. Parker with a present to Mrs. Parker from 
Paris, to Parkes, to Senior, to Lord Cranworth 
(from whom I also found a pleasant note of leave- 
taking) and the Duke of Argyll, Sir William Heath- 
cote, whom I love as much as I respect, and to dear, 
kind Mrs. Wood of Shrewsbury. Bithney packed 
my trunks for me, and I took my last leave of London 
— London which has been to me a new world... . 

August 23. Saturday. Set sail from Liverpool, 
this afternoon, in the new and splendid steamer Per- 
sia, which has just crossed in eight days and twenty- 
three hours. She has over two hundred cabin passen- 
gers. Took my last look of the green shores of old 
England, her dear towers and trees, her cottages and 
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village spires, the homes of so much of great and 
good, of honest and kind, — England, the salt of the 
earth. Passed Holyhead, and am out in the broad 
Irish Channel... .« 

September 2. Tuesday. This is the tenth day of 
our passage, and we expect to reach New York to- 
night or early to-morrow morning. The first three 
days of the passage were very disagreeable, with a 
heavy, broad sea, and the ship pitching a great deal. 
Most of the passengers are seasick. . . . I have been 
in high condition, enjoying the bad weather and 
heavy sea. Once, for a few minutes, I felt a little 
sick after a long dinner ina close room, but it passed 
off immediately ; and generally I enjoy a heavy sea 
and pitching ship. Perhaps there is a little pride 
generated by the contrast, as one rolls through the 
passageways, in rough wet clothes, with a cheerful 
face, redolent of outer air, among the wretched, help- 
less creatures below. ... 

By leave of the officers I went below, to see the 
great works of fire and steam that move this vast 
bulk and its freights through the water. Here is a 
world unknown to the common passengers. Hun- 
dreds cross the ocean in these boats, and know noth- 
ing and see nothing of the power that moves them. 
As all the machinery is under deck it can be seen 
only by those who visit it below. Except the chim- 
neys and the paddle-wheels, the passenger sees noth- 
ing but what the decks and cabins of a sailing ship 
might disclose. He talks of the winds and speed, 
and watches the sails and the unimportant mancu- 
vres of the deck, while all the time, down in the 
abysses of the hull is working, with ceaseless energy, 
day and night, day and night, the enormous complex 
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machinery, —these huge boilers are steaming, and 
forty fires, fed at forty iron doors, opened and closed 
ever and anon to be replenished, are keeping up a 
body of flame, hundreds of cubic feet in measure- 
ment, supplied with coal at the rate of nearly one 
hundred tons a day,—and all this bulk of flame, 
of steam, of water at boiling heat, inclosed within 
the walls of a vessel with hundreds of human beings, 
alone on the great ocean! It is a great spectacle, to 
be sure! but, so far from exciting my admiration as 
a triumph of science and skill, it seems to me a re- 
proach to the science of the age that this must be. 
Such a bulk of imprisoned fire, an imprisoned power 
of steam sufficient to destroy the ship and all it con- 
tains, requiring a cargo of so many hundreds of tons 
of coal, for a single Atlantic passage, — all this, with 
its perils, and its huge size, to transport men and 
women over the water, when the immense latent 
power of electricity and galvanism is known, — this 
is rather a discredit than an honor to our century. 

In these deep and unknown regions, down by the 
keelson of the ship, led to by stories of winding stairs, 
in the glare of the opening and closing furnace doors, 
live and toil a body of grim, blackened and oily men, 
stokers or machinists, coal-carriers, fire-feeders and 
machine tenders, who know as little of the upper ship 
as the upper ship knows of them. When down 
among them on the brick and iron floors between 
the walls of brick and iron, amid the sights and 
sounds of their work and care, I lost all sense of being 
at sea, or even on ship-board, and, for aught that I 
could hear or see, might have been in the subterra- 
nean recesses of a steam factory in Staffordshire. ... 

At my table is a set of Canadians who eat and 
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drink incredible quantities. They are traders coming 
home from their fall purchases. They eat five meals 
a day, breakfast at eight and a half, lunch at twelve, 
dinner at four, tea at seven, and supper at ten; and 
before breakfast, lunch and dinner they take bitters. 
They have become quite notorious. 

The great Canadian feeder we call ‘* Bags,” be- 
cause we suppose him to be a bagman. He came to 
breakfast one morning, ate a plate of porridge and 
then a plate of Irish stew, and then a few slices of 
thin ham, and then had his plate changed, and a 
fresh plate and cup of chocolate, and said to his 
neighbor, * Bentley, what shall a man take for break- 
fast? Will you goa steak?” ‘ Yes,” said Bentley. 
“Steward! steward!” said Bags, “a steak for five!” 
‘*What are you going to do with five?” asks Bent- 
ley. “Why, you and Cameron will go three, and 
I do the rest.” 

One day at lunch I said to Lyman, “ Lyman, 
Bags is gorged. He can’t drink that tumbler of 
porter. He is chock full.” 

“Ill bet you he drinks it,” said Lyman. “ Done,” 
said I, and we watched him. He was evidently full. 
He sat looking at it for some time, and then rose, put 
his hand over it, and carried it to his state-room to 
drink as soon as he could hold it. We burst out 
laughing, aud agreed to call it a drawn bet... . 

Another odd character on board is a New York 
dry goods merchant, a prosperous, well-dressed, mid- 
dle-aged man, who adheres to the “ Journal of Com- 
merce,” is a prominent officer of tract and Bible so- 
cieties, and talks high Calvinism at the table, is 
particularly loud and eloquent on total depravity and 
election and justification by faith only, and has such 
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a comfortable arrangement of faith and duties, that 
he drinks a great deal of champagne and hot whiskey 
and plans elaborate salads, pampers himself in all 
ways, and tells Lyman and the young men that he is 
assured of his own salvation, feels no fears at all on 
that score, is, as Cameron profanely says, ** booked 
through,” and has a horror of the infidel tendencies 
of all reforms and of the ‘** Tribune” and of anti- 
slavery, and says that the Lord will take care of sla- 
very in his own time, and we must not trouble our- 
selves about it. What astrange jumble! He is an 
amiable, well-meaning man, withal. I have named 
him * Defensor Fidei.” 

September 8. Wednesday. Took a pilot last 
night. ‘his morning made the Narrows, and came 
up the beautiful bay of New York, which has no 
equal in any ocean scenery I have ever visited. We 
passed through the Narrows, along Staten Island 
with its sloping hills, studded with country houses 
among the islands, under Brooklyn Heights, along 
the quays of the city, past its forests of masts, to our 
berth in the dock. How brilliant is the scene! How 
gay are the white and gilt steamers, the painted 
country houses, and how the landscape glitters! 
What activity and life! Here is a bright, piercing 
sun and clear sky, and all nerves set to concert pitch. 
There, across the water, in old England, is a mild 
sky, a mild sun, repose and quiet tints. There is 
maturity, fruition, and the culmination of civilization. 
Here is youth, hope, progress and earnest action. 

In two short months I have seen both. It is some- 
thing in that brief time to have known two worlds. 


CHAPTER II. 
REMINISCENCES. 


It was shortly after Dana’s return from this English 
trip that my close personal acquaintance with him began, 
for on the 6th of October, 1856, I entered his office as a 
student. Dana had passed his forty-first birthday in Lon- 
don on the 1st of August preceding; while I was a little 
over twenty-one, having graduated at Harvard in the pre- 
vious July. The relations between a lawyer in active prac- 
tice and a student in his office may amount to almost noth- 
ing, or they may be very close; in Dana's case the chances 
were large that, under ordinary circumstances, they would 
amount to nothing. While always a gentleman in his bear- 
ing towards those associated with him in a subordinate way, 
Dana was formal in manner, and one who did not in the 
office encourage ease or familiarity ; but it so chanced that 
his relations with me were for various reasons peculiar and 
naturally close. There were underlying bonds of sympathy. 
In the first place I approached him on what was always 
with him a most approachable side, —the side of family 
and descent. Hereditary and traditional relations had long 
existed between the Danas and the family of which I am 
a member, though then a youthful one. Indeed, my very 
name bore testimony to the fact, for my grandfather had 
given his third son the middle name of Francis, after Fran- 
cis Dana, the former Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Nor 
was this an ordinary case of compliment through name-giv- 
ing; on the contrary, it recalled historic memories, and was 
associated with those troublous times and great events, 
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when Francis Dana, during the Revolution, was commis- 
sioned by Congress to go to St. Petersburg to secure, 
should it prove possible so to do, the sympathy of the Czar- 
ina Catherine II. for the struggling colonies. At the time 
he was selected for this mission Mr. Dana was secretary to 
John Adams who was busily engaged negotiating the Dutch 
loan at Amsterdam ; and on the 7th of July, 1781, when the 
newly appointed minister began his journey to St. Peters- 
burg, he took with him to act as his secretary and French 
interpreter John Quincy Adams, a lad not yet fourteen years 
old. Young John Quincy remained in Russia until the end 
of October, 1782, when it having become apparent that Mr. 
Dana's mission was not likely to succeed, and as he did not 
care to face another winter in St. Petersburg, he returned 
to Holland, rejoining his father at The Hague in April, 
1783. Twenty-seven years later, by naming a son after 
Mr. Dana, he showed that he still held the early relations 
with his former chief in kindly memory, though only a few 
months afterwards he severed his own connection with that 
political party to which the old Chief Justice continued to 
adhere until his death. 

Thus by my name I was associated in Dana’s mind with 
his grandfather ; and such a family connection, dating back 
well into the last century, with him went far. ‘The extracts 
quoted from his diary have shown how intimate and harmo- 
nious his political relations with my father continued to be 
from their first meeting at Buffalo in 1848; and my father, 
moreover, had in several legal matters retained Dana as his 
counsel. Accordingly, I entered Dana’s office on a somewhat 
different footing from the ordinary student, and afterwards 
that footing was maintained. 

In October, 1856, Dana had just moved from 30 Court 
Street, where his office had been through all the time of the 
fugitive slave cases, to the iron-front building then newly 
erected on the site of the old Brattle Street Church-parson- 
age, which faced Court Street from the time of John Han- 
cock down to the year 1854. The firm was known as Dana 
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& Parker, and the two men, Richard Henry Dana and Fran- 
cis Edward Parker together, certainly presented a remark- 
able combination of ability, attainments and character. 

Of Mr. Dana something has already been said; of Mr. 
Parker it would not be easy to say enough, and yet say it 
fittingly. He is now gone, and, after the manner of law- 
yers, he has left hardly a trace behind him, for his name is 
rarely seen even in the volumes of reports; but he will not 
be wholly forgotten until the last of those who were closely 
associated with him have passed away. The only son of a 
clergyman who was for years settled over a parish in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Mr. Parker graduated from Harvard in the 
class of 1841, its first scholar. Later, for he had to make 
his own way in life, he studied law at Cambridge and in the 
office of Mr. Dana, and when in 1846 he was admitted to 
the bar the two entered into a law partnership which was 
continued until, in 1861, Dana became United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. It was for Dana no small misfortune that 
the partnership was then dissolved. 

Himself a man of remarkable ability, Mr. Parker always 
insisted that Mr. Dana was a man of genius; indeed, in a 
letter which he wrote immediately after hearing of Dana’s 
death, he spoke of him as “the only man of genius I ever 
knew.” The two were unlike in almost every respect, yet 
between them there was to the last a strong bond of friend- 
ship and sympathy. While each in his own fashion seemed 
to find a keen pleasure in noting and commenting upon the 
idiosyncrasies peculiar to the other, each at bottom respected 
and even admired the other. Of a good height, with a thin 
and erect figure, scrupulously neat in attire, Parker had a 
strong face alive with intelligence, an intellectual forehead, 
a firm mouth and a thin prominent nose. In his face he 
bore a striking resemblance to Thomas Carlyle, as he ap- 
peared in the portrait prefixed to the earlier American 
edition of his essays. Mr. Parker's eyes took in every- 
thing, and his mind was always on the alert. A thorough 
man of affairs, he was also in the best sense of the term a 
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man of the world, though no man could have led a purer 
life or been simpler and more regular in his habits. Well 
educated, with a keen and ready wit, a retentive memory 
and a full command of his resources, he impressed all who 
came in contact with him, for he was withal a great ob- 
server who looked quite through the deeds of men. The 
most brilliant and humorous of talkers, his delight in latter 
life was the European voyages which he yearly made, dur- 
ing which almost daily he would hold forth on men and 
things to those who gathered round the table at which he 
sat, and listened and were amused until the stewards came 
to prepare for another meal. He had in him great possi- 
Lilities, and might well have risen to eminence in his profes- 
sion. Dana always asserted that he would have made a 
model judge, for, though his knowledge of book law was 
not great, in place of it he had quickness, common sense, 
insight, and a complete command of whatever law he knew. 
There was in him no lumber of learning, but he knew men. 
I have always believed that if Parker had been born in 
England and by any chance called to the wool-sack, he 
would have left behind him not only the reputation of an 
able and acute Lord Chancellor, who had disposed of the 
business of his court with an unequalled facility and correct- 
ness of judgment, but he would have been long remembered 
also as a talker more brilliant, caustie and incisive than 
Bethel. 

Unfortunately, with all his great ability there was in Mr. 
Parker’s temperament a morbid vein, which, as he advanced 
in years, became more pronounced. He was cheerful, and 
always considerate and kindly to those about him, especially 
to his inferiors, who uniformly, it is no exaggeration to say, 
well-nigh adored him; but he seemed to take a perverse 
satisfaction in suppressing himself. He lived alone in cham- 
bers, and did he find that he was beginning particularly to 
enjoy any form of himan sympathy or to depend upon 
it, he forthwith would cut himself off from it. Though 
naturally in many respects a domestic man, he did not 
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marry, and he never knew even the domestic life of a 
house-keeping bachelor. Though greatly sought after as a 
diner-out, he would dine out but rarely. His evenings and 
a large part of his Sundays he passed at his office, and his 
one great recreation as the years went on was his annual 
visit to Europe, during which he rarely entered a private 
house, and never gave a foreigner opportunity to return 
those civilities which he was foremost to show to foreigners 
in his own country. No American would have been more 
welcome or achieved a greater success in English society ; 
but he never gave English society a chance to give him 
a welcome or make a success of him. In 1865 he served 
a term in the upper branch of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, and his incisive speeches and witty sayings there were 
keenly enjoyed and long remembered. Once when drawn 
out by some slurring and ill-considered attack on Harvard 
College, he literally crushed and annihilated his offending 
and astonished colleague by what the traditional Secre- 
tary of the Senate always referred to as the most striking 
and impressive oratorical effort he ever listened to in that 
chamber. During the few months of his single legislative 
term at the state-house he greatly enjoyed the prominence 
he at once and naturally assumed there, and the considera- 
tion it brought him; but he could not be induced to accept 
a reélection. He seemed to regard this taste of public life 
as a sort of trap most temptingly baited, but calculated to 
allure him from the narrow rut of his profession. As 
he grew older he confined himself to that rut more and 
more closely. Death finally took him out of it suddenly 
and as he would have wished it to take him, in Janu- 
ary, 1886, and his going left a noticeable void not again 
to be filled in the lives of those who had been fortunate 
enough to be in any way closely associated with him, or to 
know him well. : 

Such was the junior member of the firm of Dana & 
Parker when I entered their office in October, 1856, and 
during the time I remained there. As I have already 
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said, Parker regarded Dana as a man of true genius; and 
on such a point I have known no one more competent to 
judge than Parker. Regarding Dana as a man of genius, 
Parker accepted all his foibles as the inseparable accom- 
paniment of genius; but in conversation he was unspar- 
ing of them. Indeed, whenever an intimate friend met 
him, he invariably seemed to have on hand some new 
and characteristic, but, withal, somewhat back-handed an- 
ecdote of Dana, his sayings or doings. None the less 
for years and, in fact, to the end of Dana’s life, Parker 
was the best and truest friend he had. He might be said 
to have taken care of him, for not only was he his busi- 
ness adviser, but he was his trusted friend and confidant 
in all troubles and difficulties ; and a better and safer one 
could not have been found. He had what Dana did not 
have, a vast amount of worldly wisdom; which at times 
tended perhaps to make him unduly cautious. So when 
Dana had Parker at his side the only serious mistake into 
which he fell was that of overworking. Otherwise he was 
from a worldly and material point of view well cared for. 

In the matter of work Parker did not and could not super- 
vise Dana; for, though the two were partners professionally, 
in the practice of the law they had little to do with each 
other. Dana was an advocate; Parker was a business ad- 
viser. Dana was in court nearly all the time; Parker rarely. 
Dana delighted in practice before juries; Parker delighted 
juries, but disliked to practise before them. Dana was a 
great trier of cases; Parker settled cases without trying 
them. Almost never did they act together, and profession- 
ally they rarely consulted together; yet as a partner Par- 
ker was invaluable to Dana, for, with his incomparable 
faculty of dealing with men, he managed all the details of 
the office, keeping its not very complicated machinery in 
smooth and easy motion. Dana was thus left free to give 
his whole soul to his cases, for the word “ business ”’ in con- 
nection with the law had in Dana’s ears a vulgar and most 
unprofessional sound. ‘The mere use of it always brought 
from him a correction and a rebuke. 
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It was during these years, — the comparatively brief pe- 
riod between 1856 and 1860, — that Dana’s practice was 
largest and most absorbing. His forensic reputation then 
stood at its height. A harder life than he lived during those 
years, or one better calculated to develop any lurking weak 
centre in the physical or nervous system it would have been 
difficult to devise. His home was at Cambridge, three miles 
from his office ; and as the custom then was he had to be 
at his office at nine o'clock every morning, for at nine the 
courts came in and the trial of cases began. During the 
terms of court Dana tried cases almost incessantly. As a 
rule, they were not cases of importance, and not infre- 
quently the whole amount involved seemed hardly enough 
to pay costs and counsel fees; a verdict of $3,000, for in- 
stance, in an action of tort was looked upon as very consid- 
erable. But to Dana the amount involved never seemed 
material, for he had the faculty of losing himself in his 
cause, and he would apparently work as hard to secure a 
verdict where a few hundred dollars were at issue as he 
could have worked had the matter been really worth con- 
tending over. His most striking peculiarity also was his un- 
wearying attention to details. He prepared his cases him- 
self. In fact, in those days while he never acted as junior 
counsel, he rarely, if ever, had a junior counsel to act with 
hin, for the reason that he was not satisfied with the way in 
which junior counsel usually did their work. Consequently 
he had to examine every witness himself both before he 
went into court and when on the stand, and he had to open 
the case as well as close it; and so he did the work of an 
attorney as well as that of a barrister. This involved an 
enormous amount of labor, and he did not spare himself. 
Accordingly for long periods he knew neither rest nor recrea- 
tion; for on Sunday his rest was not recreation. He was 
then dogged by that sense of duty which, especially with 
persons of strong religious convictions, is apt to make of the 
Sabbath one day more carefully divided off into its little 
round of allotted duties from which faculties overstrained 
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during the week can obtain neither rest nor recreation. 
So when Dana’s law books and papers were laid aside on 
Saturday evening, it was only that he might on Sunday 
devote himself to the religious education of his children, 
to church-going, to the study of the Scriptures, whether 
in Greek, Latin or German, to the reading of standard 
authors, such as Shakespeare, Milton and Burke, or to 
some other form of mental culture, —from which he un- 
doubtedly derived a certain intellectual enjoyment as well 
as a sense of duty fulfilled; but small indeed was the place 
left in that existence for the last novel or the modern re- 
view or work of science, and well do I remember my in- 
tense surprise, not unmixed with diminished estimation, 
when one day in 1866, as we were crossing the Atlantic 
on a Cunard steamer and I was turning over the pages 
of “ Henry Esmond,” and extolling its wonderful English, 
Dana informed me with the utmost nonchalance that he 
had never read the book; nor did he evince any desire even 
to glance at it then. 

Dana's lite, in short, through all these years was one of 
drudgery ; cheerful drudgery it is true, for he was always 
interested in his work, and he wore himself out uncomplain- 
ingly and even willingly, — almost as a matter of course. 
None the less he did wear himself out ; and the saddest fea- 
ture of the process was that he did so, not battling over great 
principles in supreme tribunals, but fighting petty causes in 
inferior courts. 

The routine of his life during those years was as simple 
as it was killing. He breakfasted at home in Cambridge at 
eight o’clock, and then, with his green bag in his hand, took 
the omnibus at Harvard Square for Boston ; until the street 
railway in 1856 drove the omnibus out of existence, after 
which time he took the street-car. Getting to his office at 
nine o’clock he began his day’s labor there, either going at 
once into court or working over cases which he was soon to 
try. He would at times, tor weeks together, be in court 
every day, all his faculties on the stretch. When the cases 
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in which he was concerned were on trial he would himself 
examine the witnesses, taking down his own notes of the 
evidence, as was then the practice of counsel, arguing con- 
stant points of law and evidence, and finally closing on his 
side to the jury. In the middle of the day, at one o'clock, 
a recess for dinner would be taken, and the court-room 
would then empty itself into the numerous restaurants, all 
more or less uninviting, which surrounded the court-house. 
Here a hurried midday meal would be eaten, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, would be swallowed, —late dinners had 
not then come into vogue, — from which Dana, his mind all 
the time intent on his case, would hasten to his office to ex- 
amine some witness who was to go on the stand as soon as 
the Court came in, or to consult some law book, or make a 
little preparation for the coming argument. Then came the 
afternoon in court, to be followed by a few hours at the of- 
fice during which he met clients, saw witnesses or made ar- 
rangements for the morrow. Between five and six o'clock, 
green bag in hand, he would issue from his office and start 
for the Cambridge omnibus or street-car, reaching home in 
time to take tea, as the evening meal was called, with his 
family ; but even then the dust and toil and thought of the 
day were not over. The “tea” of that period was not a 
generous repast marking the end of work, when office 
clothes and office thoughts were thrown aside, nor was it fol- 
lowed by a visit to the theatre or an hour passed at some 
social gathering or reception, or even an evening in the 
library with books and talk; on the contrary, “tea” was 
what its name implies, —a nondescript evening refection of 
tea and toast and hot bread, the single merit of which was 
that it did not inebriate, as certainly it was in no wise cal- 
culated to cheer. On more than one occasion Dana at this 
meal developed an extraordinary appetite, devouring every- 
thing within his reach; and then, in answer to questions put 
him by his wife, it would presently appear that, intent upon 
his case and its preparation during recess, he had wholly 
forgotten to get any dinner at all, and, since breakfast, 
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nearly twelve hours before, had been living on air alone; 
and that, too, the vile air of the crowded court-room. By 
and by, when the dreary evening meal — in no way dreary 
to him — was disposed of and the evening paper read and 
the talk with the children over, Dana would disappear into 
his library, the green bag would be emptied of its papers, 
and the lawyer would be immersed in the study of his case 
until bed-time. 

Thus, in common with most of his profession who lived 
in suburban towns, Dana through all the more depressing 
season of the year can scarcely be said, except on Sundays, 
to have ever seen his home by daylight. He left it when 
the sun was just risen, to get back to it long after dark. 
The intermediate hours were passed at his office desk, or in 
the court-room, without rest or regular food. No man can 
through many years stand a life like this. He is, though 
he rarely knows it, living on his capital. Fortunately for 
Dana he had strong nerves and he habitually slept well ; 
though he took his work home with him, he did not take it 
to bed with him. He was a courageous man, and anxiety 
did not prey upon him; nevertheless, if there was any- 
where a weak link in the chain, a constant, heavy strain like 
this was sure to find it out. The cruel part of it was also, 
though no one seemed to realize it at the time, that here 
was a man of the rarest mental equipment using himself up 
mercilessly for no adequate result. Out of his profession 
he scarcely made a living ; and certainly, though his habits 
and his household were simple, and economy was always 
kept in view, he succeeded in laying up but little. His 
methods of working were for himself the most costly possi- 
ble, for the reason already referred to, that he seemed to 
have no faculty of making others do his work for him; 
though the amount of personal labor and study he would 
put into a case was none the less most wearing to those in his 
office. He was fond of working his mind clear by talking 
his cases over; but he did all the talking himself. Carlyle 
has remarked that “ to sit as a passive bucket and be pumped 
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into, whether you consent or not, can, in the long run, be 
exhilarating to no creature ;”’ and during the period I wasa 
student in Dana’s office I was utilized in this fashion to an al- 
most unlimited extent. I find for instance a record in my 
own handwriting to the effect that on one occasion in Sep- 
tember, 1857, ‘* Dana took me on Friday and pumped into me 
for two stricken hours, talking law which he himself didn’t 
understand, and which, I’m sure, I didn't.” Some allow- 
ance in this case must be made for the not unnatural impa- 
tience of a young man of twenty-two whose enthusiasm for the 
study of the law was, as subsequent events proved, largely 
factitious; but the entry illustrates Dana’s methods. He 
was not what is known as a “case lawyer.” He had a clear 
head, a retentive memory and a fair knowledge of the text- 
books and reports; but his strength did not lie in that di- 
rection. It did lie in the activity and the alertness of his 
mind, and especially in his imaginative faculties and power 
of copious illustration. The same faculty of seeing and 
describing which caused him to make his mark in “ Two 
Years before the Mast” at the age of twenty-two, enabled 
him to produce the effects on bench and jury which he in- 
disputably did produce at forty. It was not his grasp of 
legal principles, though in this regard he was not wanting ; 
it was not his command of authorities, for that he did not 
have; it was his combined courage and tenacity, and his 
faculty of seeing things clearly himself, and then making 
others see them as he saw them. 

Terseness was thus inconsistent with his mental methods. 
He required scope. Naturally, in obedience to that law 
which compels all men to be with what they most enjoy 
contented least, Dana was a great admirer of terseness in 
others. Bacon was a favorite of his among authors, and in 
one of the letters written by him from Washington to his 
wife at a later period he mentions a curious exchange of com- 
pliments between himself and Benjamin R. Curtis, brought 
about by one of the characteristic legal arguments of the 
latter. Mr. Curtis was the consummate master of forensic 
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style among American lawyers of recent times. His clear- 
ness of thought and precision of statement were the delight 
not only of bench and bar, but even of the educated laity 
who would be drawn into the court-room for the mere pleas- 
ure of listening to him as he unfolded an argument. ‘Then 
the most intricate problems of law through his treatment of 
them became lucid. Sidney Bartlett alone of the great lead- 
ers of the Massachusetts bar during the same period could be 
compared with him, but to the layman Mr. Bartlett’s power 
was not apparent. It lay in his incisiveness of reasoning. 
He addressed himself instinctively to the trained, profes- 
sional mind, going directly to the essence of the case at bar, 
with small regard to preliminary statement or to the careful 
enunciation of general principles. Curtis on the contrary, as 
he moved forward to the end his logic had in view, seemed 
to forget or overlook no proposition, however small, neces- 
sary to the completeness of his reasoning, and yet to no prop- 
osition did he apparently give an unnecessary word. His 
rhetoric both in form and manner was perfection of its kind, 
for as he stood up and addressed the court, — clear, calm, 
distinct and unimpassioned, — he seemed to the listener the 
ideal of a forensic, dialectical orator. 

While Dana could not do this himself, in Curtis he ad- 
mired it greatly. It was not given to him to state a case 
or to reason it out as it was stated or reasoned out by 
Curtis. Neither could he content himself with the one 
thrust at the vital point which, when Bartlett’s method was 
pursued by Bartlett, was apt to be decisive. He, on the 
contrary, labored and elaborated his argument first in his 
office and next before the court. He would turn it over and 
discuss it from every possible point of view, bringing to bear 
upon it all forms of statement and methods of illustration 
which the wealth of his great imaginative powers could 
devise. He consequently often seemed to be long and la- 
bored, wearying judge and jury, but all the same he was 
apt to carry them with him inthe end. This Curtis fully 
appreciated, for it was what he himself could not do; he 
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lacked the imaginative and illustrative faculty, and accord- 
ingly admired it the more in others. So after an argument 
before the Supreme Court at Washington in March, 1872, in 
which each had listened to the other, Dana wrote: “ Judge 
Curtis made a beautifully condensed argument of not over 
twenty-five minutes. I told him I would give a great deal 
if I had the courage and ability to make such an argument. 
He said he could not make any other, and that he often 
wished, sincerely, that he could make such an argument as 
I made yesterday. I replied that I was glad to know that 
there was ever a tribunal before which my one and one half 
hours could be more effective than his twenty-five minutes.” 

But in those days Dana’s diffuse method was unobjec- 
tionable, for the time of the courts, at least in Massachusetts, 
seemed to be of no great value. The length to which cases 
were then spun out in trial and the detail with which they 
were argued seem now almost incredible. A striking illus- 
tration of this was afforded in the Dalton divorce case, tried 
by Dana before a jury in the May term of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1857. It was at the time a cause 
célébre as well as a cause scandaleuse ; the court-room was 
crowded every day and all day long, and the case occupied 
nearly the whole term, it taking some ten or twelve days to 
putin the evidence. On Dana’s part it was a veritable towr- 
de-force. Opposed to him was Rufus Choate, with whom 
was Henry F. Durant, and in those days Choate and Durant 
together were commonly looked upon as the strongest com- 
bination the Suffolk bar could supply. Dana was alone; 
merely taking me, an inexperienced student from his office, 
into court with him to make notes of the evidence. Pliny 
Merrick was the judge holding the term. 

It has since been and will always continue a mystery to 
me how any man could endure the incessant tension of 
brain and nerve to which Dana was subjected through that, 
as it seemed to me, fairly interminable trial. The crowded 
court-room was hot, ill-ventilated and exhausting to such a 
degree that the judge, a man somewhat advanced in years 
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and not vigorous in body, broke down completely, necessi- 
tating an adjournment of several days in the midst of the 
trial. In the early stages of the case also Judge Merrick 
took a strong bias against Dana, ruling out his evidence in 
a way which seemed almost reckless. Yet day after day 
Dana was not only instant and untiring, but he was always 
calm, cool and equable; his nerves never gave way; he 
never became petulant or irritable or excited. The physical 
strain alone was tremendous, for he was on his feet half the 
time examining witnesses, reading depositions, making inter- 
locutory arguments on points of evidence; and then, when 
the court adjourned, would come the preparation for the 
morrow. But great as was the physical strain, it was less 
than the intellectual effort. In this there was no intermis- 
sion. Choate and Durant relieved each other, and either 
was wholly competent. Dana did single-handed what they 
did together; his mental activity and alertness were not 
only wonderful, but sustained, —it was a constant fencing 
of wits and knowledge, in which no point escaped him, and 
no advantage offered him was lost. 

At last the evidence was all in and the arguments to the 
jury began. A memorandum of mine records the fact that 
Choate talked for ten hours, taking two days of the court’s 
time. It was at very “high pressure,’ but, as Choate 
rarely failed to do, he held his audience from beginning to 
end without tiring them. Dana then followed and spoke for 
twelve hours, occupying parts of three days; and finally 
Judge Merrick took three hours to charge the jury, making 
a total, as I wrote at the time, of “some twenty-five hours 
of eloquence”’ found necessary to the proper understanding 
by the jury of this single case. 

Choate’s argument was thoroughly characteristic of him, 
— brilliant, amusing, interesting and exaggerated; but 
Dana’s was to me very disappointing. I had heard him be- 
fore in a not dissimilar case go through it like a cannon-ball 
in little more than an hour, — electrifying court-room and 
jury by the energy of thought and expression with which he 
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presented the argument for his client. But now his delivery 
was labored and formal; his attitude was constrained, and 
though he would bring out some point with remarkable 
power, he would afterwards dwell upon it interminably, 
pounding, as it appeared to me, all the strength of his first 
statement out of it. My belief then was that he could have 
said what he had to say far more effectively in four hours 
than in the twelve which he occupied. Such an abuse by 
counsel of the time and patience of the court seemed noth- 
ing less than an outrage, causing for all other litigants what 
amounted to a denial of justice. 

But Dana presented his case to the jury on this occasion 
in strict accordance with his theory of correct method. A 
great believer in trial by jury, he always insisted that to 
secure the proper understanding of it by twelve men no 
case could be presented too clearly or too elaborately. The 
barrister might, he would insist, so present it as to satisfy 
six or eight or even eleven of the jurors, and yet fail with 
the others, or with the twelfth, simply because he had not 
made use of some illustration, or remembered to dispose of 
some side issue to which an undue importance might have 
been given. To do this required time. 

Certainly the result in the Dalton case seemed to justify 
his method of presentation, and was at the time regarded 
by the bar and public as a great triumph for Dana, in view 
of the fact that he had pitted himself single-handed not only 
against Choate and Durant, but also, as the result showed, 
against the judge on the bench; for Merrick had closed for 
the defence in a way which caused both the counsel and the 
members of the bar who chanced to be present to listen to 
his charge in open-mouthed astonishment. Indeed, towards 
the end of the three hours which he oceupied, his honor 
seemed to throw off all disguise and openly harangued the 
jury in behalf of the client of Mr. Choate. Nevertheless 
when, after many hours of deliberation, the jury came into 
court and announced their inability to agree, it appeared 
that Dana had secured the voices of ten of the twelve, 
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while one of the two dissentients intimated his willingness 
to yield and go with the majority if by so doing a verdict 
could be reached. With all their labor and eloquence, in a 
case not free from doubt, Choate, Durant and Judge Merrick 
combined were saved from complete defeat by Dana alone, 
only through the perverse obstinacy of one man out of 
twelve. 

This was the best instance of what may not unfairly be 
called desperate jury fighting in which I ever saw Dana en- 
gaged, and I imagine the most desperate in which he ever 
was engaged. In it he showed throughout that he possessed 
in very high degree all the qualities — courage, alertness, 
control of temper and command of resources — which 
make the successful jury lawyer. But more and most of all, 
though I did not then realize it, he displayed in a high de- 
gree that great quality of physical and mental nerve which 
afterwards in other fields and amid different scenes I grew 
to prize so much in others, and which has always been a 
noticeable characteristic of great commanders. Never flus- 
tered even when taken unawares, Dana invariably rose to 
an equality with the occasion. As new difficulties presented 
themselves and the danger increased he seemed to grow 
cooler and more formidable ; what excited others only toned 
him up to the proper key, and thus it was in the moment of 
greatest peril that he appeared in most complete control of 
all his faculties. 

And this recalls what Parker once told me of Dana’s 
bearing while the Burns case was in progress, two years be- 
fore I entered the office. Parker then alluded to the thing 
with characteristic disgust. Himself an anti-slavery man, 
and, so far as that issue was concerned, in political sympathy 
with his partner, Parker did not flinch during the hour of 
trial, but none the less the whole experience was to him a 
repulsive one; the excitement, the notoriety, the display 
of force and brutality, the breaking in upon the regular or- 
der of business, all annoyed and offended him. He spoke 
of it as “a horrid time ;’ and then, in answer to a question 
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of mine, his countenance suddenly changed from an expres- 
sion of disgust to one of amusement and admiration, as he 
told me that through it all Dana was the only perfectly cool 
man to be found; that he would go into court and return 
to his office, and all his little ways and mannerisms seemed 
only the more pronounced. There was nothing about him 
indicative of unusual stress. 

It was in fact this nerve force in reserve which enabled 
Dana to lead so long as he did the life I have described. 
To a certain extent this was to him what an easy-going, 
placid temperament is to many, both men and women. He 
did not get over-excited, and lie awake worrying and toss- 
ing in his bed as those hours which precede the dawn wore 
themselves wearily away. On the contrary, in his times of 
severest labor and excessive strain he went forth and came 
in, got up and lay down, with that unconscious composure 
which comes from self-confidence and courage, — a com- 
posure which few possess and no one can cultivate, — the 
composure of a really strong man. 

Yet withal, in spite of the brilliant exhibition which it 
afforded of intellectual force and legal skill, that Dalton 
divorce trial was, so far as Dana took part in it, a some- 
what sad exhibition ; sadder to look back upon than it was 
to witness at the time. The work was killing; and here 
was a man of the finest mental qualities, —a man with 
faculties of observation and a power of description rarely 
equalled,—a man who had in him the possibility of a 
statesman of high rank or a publicist who would have made 
& permanent mark on jurisprudence, — here was a man 
qualified by nature to do something which the world would 
not willingly permit to die, letting himself out as an intellect- 
ual athlete, and using up health and life in wordy wrangles 
over the domestic infelicities of a foolish boy who had mar- 
ried a wanton school-girl. Like so many other men of rare 
powers in various ways, Dana was doomed to waste his life 
in the work of earning a living. 

This, too, he himself keenly felt at times, though he had 
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a high and almost inordinate estimate of the value and dig- 
nity of his profession as compared with other means of ob- 
taining a livelihood. I remember in my student days his 
once talking to me on this subject, and describing the repug- 
nance he felt for his work when he had to return to it after 
some vacation passed in close contact with nature, whether 
amid the mountains or on the water. He then told me that 
he always at first had the utmost difficulty in taking up 
again the old subjects of contention, and he could only rec- 
oncile himself to his work by reflecting that in doing it he 
was a regular and necessary part of a great machine through 
which the ponderous system of law was administered and its 
results arrived at. He thus became a factor in a process es- 
sential to civilized life; presently he became again absorbed 
in his cases, and the longing for something different and 
better passed away. 

Of Dana at the bar during this most active period of his 
professional life, it does not seem necessary to say more. 
He was immersed in a practice active and extensive, and 
one which kept him to a somewhat marked degree before the 
public and in the newspapers ; for during those years he ap- 
peared in a series of cases of a sensational character. Never- 
theless, the poverty, so to speak, of his docket was to every 
one in his office except himself a matter of surprise and un- 
easiness. Though long enough, few of the cases entered 
upon it involved large amounts of money; but it has al- 
ready been remarked that he would interest himself in a 
small cause with the same thoroughness and true profes- 
sional spirit with which he fought the most momentous issue. 
In fact, it may be questioned whether there was then or has 
since been any one at the Suffolk bar who fought cases more 
persistently and tenaciously than Dana. It really seemed 
at times as if the only way to get rid of a law-suit in which 
he was concerned was to have it decided in favor of his 
client. One illustration will suffice. The case of Seccomb 
v. Provincial Insurance Co. was entered on the docket of 
the Superior Court of Suffolk County for the January term 
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of 1857, when I was in Dana’s office. I heard it tried as a 
student both before the jury and the full bench, Choate and 
Dana being again pitted against each other, and I can still 
recall with vividness the passages at arms between them, 
keen but always friendly and never leaving a sting. Then 
came the years during which I looked about for the begin- 
ning of a legal practice of my own; and all the while the 
case of Seccomb v. Provincial Insurance Co. was periodi- 
cally making its appearance, first in one court and then in 
another. At last the war of the rebellion broke out, sweep- 
ing me out of my office into the army, and for five years I 
was away from Boston and the courts. When I returned, 
and casually inquired one day as to Seccomb v. Provincial 
Insurance Co. I learned that it had just been finally dis- 
posed of. 

The case was a curious one in itself, for it turned upon 
the question, which did not seem at first open to much 
doubt, whether Smyrna was in Europe or in Asia. Dana in 
this instance was retained by the Insurance Company, and 
took a brief for Asia. Choate, with whom was Henry F. 
Durant, was for the plaintiff and Europe. It appeared that 
the bark Nautilus had been insured for a voyage the termini 
of which were fixed in the policy, with liberty to deviate by 
“going to port or ports in Europe by paying an equitable 
premium therefor.”” The Nautilus, while waiting for a cargo 
in some Mediterranean port of Europe, had made a separate 
venture to Smyrna. There was some evidence, though not 
of a conclusive nature, that the officers of the Insurance 
Company knew when making this policy that the bark was 
likely to return home by way of Smyrna, but the real con- 
tention on the part of the plaintiff was that, by a well un- 
derstood commercial usage which governed in such cases, 
Smyrna was understood to be a port of Europe. The sym- 
pathy of both court and jury were of course to be counted 
upon in favor of the plaintiff, who, fully believing his ship 
insured, had lost it in the course of a bond fide voyage. 

Four several times was this case tried before a jury. 
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Not in vain did Dana refer to the atlas and the chart, citing 
also sacred history and the seven golden candlesticks, while 
Choate dealt in eloquent persuasion, making his appeal to 
usage, fortified by facts of geology, all tending to show what 
ought to have been in place of what was. Three times the 
jury failed to agree; but on the fourth trial a verdict was 
rendered in favor of Choate, the plaintiff and Europe. The 
case was then taken to the Supreme Court on exceptions, 
which were in due time sustained ; and again the issue went 
toa jury. Again a verdict was rendered, and once more the 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court on exceptions ; and 
then at last it was disposed of in a long opinion in favor of 
the contention of Mr. Dana. Seccomb v. Provincial Insur- 
ance Co. has since, as I am assured, been a leading case on 
the principle involved in it; and, through a long line of deci- 
sions in the reports, not only is Smyrna fixed as an Asiatic 
port, but commercial usages, unreasonable and contradictory 
to the language plainly used in a policy of marine insurance, 
cannot be proved to exist by oral evidence thereof. 

The name of every lawyer in active practice may be said 
to be writ in water. Unless it is his good fortune to be en- 
gaged in some great historic or political cause, — some case 
of Ship Money, or defence of the Bishops, some Stamp Act 
argument, or trial of fugitive slaves, or impeachment of 
Pro-consul or President, — unless he has the fortune to be 
engaged in state trials such as these, he is inevitably a few 
years after his death remembered only in the fleeting tradi- 
tions of a local bar, or by the frequency with which his 
name is found in some series of antiquated reports. Dana’s 
is no exception to this common fate, and as a lawyer he 
will in a few years more be called to mind even in Boston 
only as the champion of Thomas Sims and Anthony Burns. 
In fact, the real activity of his professional life, the period 
during which his heart was in his office-work, ended in 
1859, when he was yet only in his forty-fifth year. He 
then broke down under the unnatural strain of the life he 
had been leading, and which has in this chapter been de- 
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scribed. He had used himself up; and he had used himself 
up with no adequate return either in the way of enjoyment 
for himself or provision for those dependent upon him. 
Much attached to his family, Dana during these years 
saw, and could see, but little of them. A short walk in the 
garden behind his house with his children before breakfast 
when the season permitted, and a little talk with them and 
his wife at tea, or in the early evening, was the limit of 
week-day intercourse. To a man of his kindly, bright and 
affectionate nature such a sacrifice of domestic life is sad to 
contemplate ; in his case it can only be said that not until 
later did he seem to realize it. He was always cheerful, 
happy and disposed to enjoyment. His only time of real 
relaxation was in the summer when he and his family went to 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, on the north shore of Massachusetts 
Bay. The acquisition of this property, as well as summer- 
home, had been for the whole Dana family a veritable stroke 
of good luck. The attention of the elder Dana had first 
been called to it as early as 1844, during summer sojourn- 
ings on the north shore, long before that region had become 
a fashionable resort. It was then held as mere grazing 
land, stony cow-pastures, in a money point of view of little 
value. A few miles west of the entrance to Gloucester 
harbor and the reef of Norman’s Woe, at the foot of the 
bold and wooded shore, lay a beach of sand, upon which, as 
the wind varied from the fierce southeast to a gentle west, 
the waves of the Bay broke with violence or softly lapped. 
The rocky upland commanded a wide ocean-view to the 
southward, while to the west the eye followed a vanishing 
line of coast, until in the distance the blue Milton hills 
loomed up across the water over the islands which marked 
the entrance to the harbor of Boston. Beach and upland 
were part of a Cape Ann farm of over a hundred acres, the 
whole of which Dana in 1845 succeeded in buying for his 
father. paying for it what a few years later would have been 
regarded as a merely nominal price. It is to this place that 
Dana refers in a passage which has been quoted from a 
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letter to his wife, when he speaks of visiting the Ticknor 
family “at the shore” in September, 1851. But, except for 
two years when it was rented by the Ticknors, the Danas, 
old and young, every summer made one family at Man- 
chester, and at Manchester Dana passed gome of the hap- 
piest and most enjoyable hours of his life. There he threw 
aside his books and cases and office cares, and lived for 
the hour with wife and children, walking, bathing, driving, 
and sitting on the gallery of the house drinking in the air 
from that ocean always so dear to him and upon which 
he never wearied feasting his eyes. ‘It is inexpressibly 
beautiful,” he once wrote. ‘There is no such place. The 
grand and ever-changing sea, the islands and light-houses 
and indented coast, the beach at high tide, the beach at low 
tide, the rocks, the woods and their smells, the unbroken 
quiet and the full moon on the waters!” It was Manches- 
ter, too, which he represented in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1853, so that he felt something akin to the relation 
of counsel and client toward the place. Indeed, there was 
nothing in his life more genial or more pleasant to recall 
than those hours, far too few in number, most profitably 
idled away at Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

But it was not Dana’s domestic life only which was sacri- 
ficed to his profession ; it made deep inroads also upon his 
intellectual being. Taking into consideration the essentially 
literary character of Dana’s mind, it is astonishing within 
what narrow limits his reading was confined. Brought up 
by his father and Professor Channing in what is known as 
the classic school, he never, so far as I could discover, had 
made any considerable excursion beyond. In this respect he 
was not in step with his time. He had some, though by no 
means a large or intimate acquaintance, with the Greek and 
Roman classics, — that ordinary, college-graduate acquaint- 
ance in fact, more in vogue thirty years ago than now, 
which enables its possessor to puzzle out an author’s mean- 
ing with the help of a lexicon, and derive much the same 
appreciative enjoyment from so doing that a Frenchman 
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with a slight knowledge of written English may feel as he 
slowly delves into the beauties of Shakespeare or Milton 
with the aid of some English-French Liddell and Scott. 
But of the classics of his own tongue, especially those of the 
generation immédiately preceding his own, Dana was always 
an appreciative reader. Shakespeare he knew well, and, 
though not an especial admirer of Milton, he never failed to 
read the ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity ” aloud to his children on 
every recurring Christmas eve. Even in those days Spenser 
and the “ Faerie Queene” had few readers, but Dana was 
one of those few; while a certain copy of Bacon’s ‘“ Novum 
Organum,” bound in red, was at one period so constantly in 
his hands that some of his younger children lived under the 
impression that he never read for amusement anything else. 
Among the religious writers he gave particular attention to 
“the judicious’ Hooker, and it has been seen that when in 
England, Keble and Keble’s church were objects of reveren- 
tial interest to him. 

Dana prepared a lecture on Burke, which he delivered on 
many occasions ; so it need not be said that of Burke and 
his writings he made a special study. With Walter Scott, 
Byron, Coleridge and Wordsworth, the great poets of the 
period in which he grew up, he had the familiarity which 
comes from keen enjoyment and intellectual sympathy. 
They were the food on which he was nurtured; but of the 
writers and developers of thought and science in his own 
generation his knowledge was almost necessarily limited, 
nor indeed was he always in active sympathy with them. 
His journal records the ecstasies of emotion he experienced 
while reading the * Heir of Redelyffe,” and he was an ar- 
dent admirer of George Eliot’s best work; but I have al- 
ready described my silent surprise when he complacently 
admitted that he had never read ‘“ Henry Esmond.” Thack- 
eray’s philosophy of life was distasteful to him, and he dis- 
trusted its effect on the young. ‘Though he dined often at 
his club in company with Emerson, I do not remember 
any allusions which would lead me to suppose that Emer- 
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son’s teachings had any influence upon him. Certainly none 
of Emerson’s writings, nor, indeed, those of Hawthorne, 
found a place on his book-shelves, and he was reading the 
‘Marble Faun” in Rome for the first time when taken with 
his last illness. Subject to the limitations imposed on him 
by the insatiable requirements of his profession, Dana was un- 
doubtedly an appreciative reader and close literary student ; 
yet, though, when he went to England in 1856, he says he 
met every one he cared to see, the list no more included 
all the great literary than it did the scientific names of the 
day. Upon scientists, indeed, Dana from religious consid- 
erations looked askance, for what he wrote of Washing- 
ton Allston might equally well be written of himself : 
“To him, the Supreme Being was no vague, mystical 
source of light and truth, or an impersonation of goodness 
and truth themselves; nor, on the other hand, a cold ration- 
alistic notion of an unapproachable executor of natural and 
moral laws. His spirit rested in the faith of a sympathetic 
God. His belief was in a Being as infinitely minute and 
sympathetic in his providences, as unlimited in his power 
and knowledge. Nor need it be said that he was a firm 
believer in the central truths of Christianity, the Incarnation 
and Redemption; that he turned from unaided speculation 
to the inspired record and the visible Church; that he sought 
aid in the sacraments ordained for the strengthening of in- 
firm humanity, and looked for the resurrection of the dead, 
and the life of the world to come.” 

It is needless to say that he who approaches these ques- 
tions in this spirit is not predisposed to welcome all the re- 
sults of modern thought and scientific research; and, more- 
over, both naturally and by education Dana was a con- 
servative. Accordingly, though far from being a man of 
narrow or unreceptive mind, when, in matters religious or 
educational, some tendency or result of advancing thought 
crossed his path in any recognizable shape, he was apt stren- 
uously to oppose it. This was illustrated in a way both 
striking and characteristic in the struggle which took place 
during the year 1869 in the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
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College over the nomination of Charles W. Eliot as President 
of the University. Both Mr. Dana and Mr. Parker were 
members of the board at that time. My own connection with 
it did not begin until many years later, but one who took 
an active part in that debate, which was protracted through 
weeks, tells me that Dana * frequently spoke, and always 
from the point of view of a man who, above all things, de- 
sired to see the college continued in the line of the classical 
and literary studies, ‘the humanities,’ as we may call them, 
rather than that it should drive off in the direction of what 
Mr. Dana evidently regarded as the profitless quest for the 
dry facts of chemistry and geology. I recollect how interest- 
ing it was to hear Dr. Walker [the President of the college 
from 1853 to 1860, and then a member of the Board of 
Overseers ], whose sympathies were really with Mr. Dana, 
but who, as a man of affairs, saw how desirable it was to 
have a strong business-like man like Eliot at the head of 
things, — it was curious, I say, to hear Dr. Walker speak 
in defence of the nomination of Eliot, while Dana was 
urging that we should select some clergyman, or some his- 
torian or distinguished man of letters, at any rate, as the 
head of the college. . . . I think we all felt that it was a 
momentous epoch in the life of the college, — that we were 
going to make a serious change from the Kirklands, the 
Everetts and the Sparkses, to men who were much younger, 
more vigorous, more practical, with less reverence for antiq- 
uity, little knowledge of the classics, and a general belief 
that more was to be expected out of the future than could 
be gained by looking at the past. I think that the minds of 
the Overseers were divided very nearly in accordance with 
this general principle, and, among them all, Dana, F. E. 
Parker and Dr. Walker were the three best speakers. 
Parker, it is needless to say, was on the same side with 
Dana; they both of them felt that a classical education was 
the important distinction between a man who had been to 
college and a man who had not been to college, and that 
anything that diminished the importance of this distinction 
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was essentially revolutionary and tended to anarchy ; that the 
advent to power of men who preferred science to the classics, 
and the investigation of natural history to preaching from 
the themes of the Old and New Testaments, was going to 
produce an entirely new type of educated men, as the result 
of the instruction afforded by the college; that it would be 
breaking in upon all their cherished associations, recollec- 
tions and sympathies, and that it was to be deferred, so far 
as possible, to the future, if it could not be postponed alto- 
gether.” In like manner Mr. Dana at a later day stood 
side by side with Mr. Parker in the same board in relent- 
less opposition to the lecturer through whom the discoveries 
of Darwin and Spencer were brought home to the knowledge 
and minds of the students. This dispensation Dana was not 
slow in declaring his purpose to resist to the end.* 

Such was Dana during the years following his return 
from Europe in the early autumn of 1856, when I saw him 
most and knew him best. Those about him did not realize 
it, and he least of all; but through all that time he was, as I 
have shown, working under a pressure and with a disregard 
of the laws of health which could lead to but one result. 
That result, as will presently be seen, came most suddenly, 
and apparently, to him, unexpectedly, though doubtless he 
had for some time been receiving those intimations of an 
overworked system — head troubles, broken sleep, impaired 
digestion and lowered spirits — so familiar to all physicians 
and to many professional men. The journal which he had 
intermittently kept for twenty years then came to a close, 
and the few remaining pages of it afford the material for 
but one short chapter more. 

1 Representations made by the present R. H. Dana, after the ear- 
lier editions of this book had been published, have satisfied me that 
my statement in those editions of his father’s literary and philosoph- 
ical limitations and attitude needs revision. The text of this chapter 
has been modified accordingly. The earlier statements were based on 
the necessarily imperfect recollection of talks, all of which took place 
more than twenty years ago, and seemed partly in apparent line with 


the inferences which would naturally be drawn from the close of Mr. 
Dana’s letter of May 4, 1881, printed on page 385 of this volume. 


CHAPTER III. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. — NEW YORK CITY RIOTS. — 
TRENTON FALLS.— THE SATURDAY CLUB. —‘“ TO 
CUBA AND BACK.” 


1857. March 5. Thursday. Mrs. Metcalf is buried 
to-day from the Roman Catholic Church in Franklin 
Street. There was a very large attendance of judges, 
lawyers and friends of her family. The deep, uni- 
form bass of the Requiem is still in my ears. Cen- 
turies speak through it. How wise that church has 
been, and how firm, to maintain its liturgy, its chants, 
its universal language, against all the assaults of time 
and place... . 

Heard a good anecdote of [George] Bancroft and 
[B. F.] Hallett. Healy says he heard it from O. A. 
Brownson. In 1844, when the Democrats carried 
the national election, and Bancroft was appointed to 
a seat in the cabinet, he came to Boston and invited 
the chief men of the Democratic party to come to 
his house. The offices were to be given out, and it 
is known that the member of the cabinet from each 
section of the country has the chief influence in rec- 
ommending the nominations. Hallett had worked 
very hard in the campaign, and had high expecta- 
tions. As soon as Hallett entered the room, says 
Brownson, Bancroft danced up to him and called 
out, “ Ah, Mr. Hallett, I am charmed to see you. I 
know what a debt the party owes you for your ser- 
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vices in this campaign ; and I will not rest until they 
are appreciated and rewarded.” ‘ Now,” said Brown- 
son to Healy, “Mr. Bancroft said nothing of the 
kind to any other gentleman present, from which I 
inferred that Hallett was the only man there who 
was not to have an office; and it turned out so.” 

July 4. Saturday. ... Having before my eyes the 
possibility of spending Sunday in Albany or Utica, I 
took the afternoon train for New York, which I 
reached at about five o’clock. Dined at Astor House, 
and walked out to see the city under the influences 
of the 4th of July. 

There had been a parade of the military at noon, 
and they were but recently dismissed. I went down 
in the neighborhood of the Bowery, and took cross 
streets for Broadway, not knowing precisely where I 
was, when I noticed a great crowd about the corner of 
Bayard and Baxter streets, and along Bayard Street. 
There were women and children in the outskirts of 
the crowd, as well as men, and all the windows were 
full of people looking on. The crowd, as I saw, 
seemed still, and the people at the windows had the 
appearance of persons who were there for a long 
look, mostly seated, and the whole scene led me to 
suppose that a procession had passed or was to pass 
by. There were the same loud reports, ever and 
anon, like the discharge of fire-arms, which are heard 
all over the city on this day, from the large-sized 
Chinese crackers so freely used. 

The people of this neighborhood were chiefly Irish, 
and of a very low character. Near the corner, I 
spoke to a quiet-looking man, who stood at his door, 
and asked him what was going on. 

“Oh, a bloody fight, sir. It has been going on 
two hours.” 
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“ Who are fighting — whom is it between?” 

** Between our chaps and the Bowery boys.” 

He professed not to know what it was about, and 
to think it a great shame. I asked him what they 
were fighting with. He said with everything, bricks, 
clubs, guns, all they could get. 

* Are they using fire-arms?” said I. 

“ Don’t you hear ’em, sir?” said he. 

I then discovered, for the first time, that tlis pop- 
ping which I supposed was of heavy crackers was 
the report of pistols and guns, and that I was in the 
outskirts of a deadly fight. I pressed on to the 
corner, as near as it was safe to go, and perhaps 
nearer, and stood upon an upset handcart at the 
corner of Baxter and Bayard streets. The “ Bowery 
boys” had possession of the upper part of Bayard 
Street, towards the Bowery, and the gang of foreign 
rowdies and blacklegs, known as the * Dead Rabbits,” 
who live in this region had the lower part of the 
street. Between them were several piles of bricks 
lying in the streets, where houses were building, 
which had furnished the materials for the early part 
of the fight. But when I got there the fight was 
chiefly with fire-arms, though there were occasional 
rushes and retreats, assaults and repulses of large 
bodies, armed with bricks and clubs, and here and 
there strong men made long bowls with pieces of 
brick. 

On the sidewalk, not far from me, was a pool of 
blood, as if a hog bad been killed, and a Jad of sixteen 
came out of a house with a bandage over his face and 
a long-nine in his mouth, swaggering off with the air 
of ahero. He had been slightly wounded. 

I was particularly struck with the listless and in- 
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different look of many of the spectators. Those in 
the windows seemed seated there for the day, and 
a large proportion of women and children were in 
dangerous parts of the streets. 

My companions on the handcart were a decent 
Irishman, an intelligent American (who, I after- 
wards had reason to believe, was a reporter for the 
“ Tribune”), and a girl of about twelve years of age. 
I got but a very imperfect view. There seemed to 
be a double rank of men across Bayard Street look- 
ing on, from which some occasionally went forward 
or came back from and to the closer part of the 
fight. One man in shirt sleeves and bare headed 
was conspicuous, and brought back a discharged 
pistol, which he loaded. My Irish companion was 
particularly zealous for one man who was active and 
conspicuous in running out and firing, — when he 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘*By God! that man ’s down!” 
and down he was, surely enough, shot through the 
head. At this moment there was a fight in the out- 
skirts of the crowd on one side, and a cry that some- 
thing or somebody was coming, I could not tell what, 
and a general flight round the corners and into the 
doors. Not willing to be either hurt or caught in 
such a crowd, I walked off at a rapid gait, turned 
up some streets to the left, and came down again on 
the Bowery side. I could get no good place to see, 
out of the way of a chance shot, but was just in 
season to see a drift of men mostly in shirt sleeves, 
bare headed, with sticks, brickbats and fire-arms, 
passing on a fast run up Bayard Street, to attack 
the Bowery boys. They drove the stragglers before 
them and caused a flight of the outsiders; but they 
were repulsed. 
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As it was getting towards twilight and the neigh- 
borhood was dangerous, and there was no sign of 
either a policeman or a soldier, or of preparation for 
any, I left the scene. 

July 5. Sunday morning. After breakfast went 
to church at the Church of the Holy Communion. 
I was so full of the scene of yesterday, and the extras 
from the newspapers had given the details of so 
many killed and wounded, and there were such fears 
of a second outbreak, that I went down to the bad 
district after church, and spent nearly two hours in 
walking through those streets and about the “Five 
Points.” It is a dreadful neighborhood. The men 
seem so brutalized as to be beyond hope of recovery ; 
and there are women no better, and a whole genera- 
tion of children of both sexes growing up in the 
midst of this degradation. The effect on my spirits 
was most depressing. Is there hope for man? Can 
the race be redeemed? Has it been redeemed? It 
seemed to me easier and more encouraging to destroy 
the whole race and to begin anew with a grafting of 
humanity upon dogs and horses, or even bears and 
tigers. 

One man with whom I talked, one of the more 
respectable Irishmen, who looked as if he had no in- 
tention of laying a club over my head or putting a 
knife through me, said that the new police could not 
go into the sixth ward; that the men of the sixth 
ward had vowed to kill them all if they came there. 
I reminded him that the police were backed by the 
whole state. 

* But,” said he, “the sixth ward, sir, is the strong- 
est power on earth.” He repeated this, and fully be- 
lieved it. Nor is it strange he should. It has given 
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the great Democratic majority every year, and is the 
only hope the Democratic party has of carrying the 
state; and [its inhabitants] have enjoyed almost an 
impunity in their violences and wickednesses, 

Spent several hours with [W. M.] Evarts in his 
new house. . . . Dined with him, and after dinner 
walked down in town to see the state of things. Saw 
the Seventh Regiment draw up in Broadway. They 
looked formidable and inspired confidence. Two 
other regiments were also under arms. 

Went with Evarts to the Headquarters of the 
Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police. They 
were astir with rumors of mobs and resistance, and 
with reports from the troops. Met Richard Grant 
White, and went with him to the arsenal. The 
Seventh was drawn up in front of the arsenal, and 
within were the surgeons with hospital preparations. 
The men stood in a line, which was kept formed, but 
were allowed to sit down, to converse and sing, and 
I heard several good chorus songs from some of the 
lines. 

July 6. Monday. Took Hudson River cars to 
Albany and Utica, and reached Trenton Falls at 
about six P. M. The hotel is like a gentleman’s 
house in a quiet country estate, and has a delightful 
air of quiet refinement. Michael Moore, Esq. (for 
he is an Esquire), the owner, is a man of property 
and education, who meets his upper class guests as 
an equal, 

After tea went down, under Moore’s guidance, to 
the falls, and walked up the length of the cascades 
and rapids as far as the great fall, and returned 
through the woods, 

It is a very striking place. It is subterranean. A 
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rather narrow river flows at the bottom of a deep 
cleft, several miles long, winding, turning, down 
broken wild stairs of rocks, and over banks of rocks; 
the sides of this deep cleft being all the way pictur- 
esquely formed rocks, of deep sombre colors, well- 
decked with verdure, and trees bending over with 
their boughs sometimes lower than their roots. At 
the bottom of this deep cleft you too are walking by 
the side of the rushing wild stream, on narrow ledges 
often, and again over flat surfaces of rock, “at close 
quarters with a cataract,” as Willis says of it. 

One charm, to me, of this stream is the color of 
the water. It is amber color. The Indian name, 
Kanata, signified amber color. When seen over 
black soil or black rocks it is tea color. Over gray 
or white rocks, or when falling in large masses, it is 
the purest amber. In small thin sheets it is nearly 
white, and one of these thin sheets of falls looks like 
an agitated veil of lace,—that old family lace which 
is slightly tinged with yellow. 

Moore showed me some lines written to these falls 
by Mrs. Fanny Kemble, who was there the week be- 
fore, which she gave him, but desired not to have 
copied. I read them several times, and remember 
two or three of the verses. ‘To appreciate them, one 
must remember the sources of this stream in the 
mountains and lakes of the Adirondacks, and have 
seen the white foam at the foot of the amber fall, 
and the black lines and spots of the deeper color 
above. The Indian name of the falls, Kuyahora, 
signified leaping waters : — 


Come thou from where the everlasting hills 

Open their rocky gates to let thee pass, 

Child of a thousand rapid running rills 

And placid lakes, where skies their beauty glass ? 
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With thy black eyes, white feet, and amber hair, 
Of earth and sky thou fair and fearful daughter — 
Down the long halls and royal rocky stair, 
Exulting come, thou lovely leaping water. 


After some lines to the Indians, she closes: — 


Far toward the setting sun they wandering go, 
Poor remnant left of exile and of slaughter, 

But still their memory mingles with thy flow, 
And murmurs in thy name, thou Leaping Water. 

The correct text of these verses of Mrs. Frances Anne 
Kemble’s is to be found under the title “ Written at Tren- 
ton Falls,” in her volume of poems published in 1859. 
They are here reproduced exactly as Dana wrote them 
down from memory in his diary, and differ in many re- 
spects from the original, as finally printed two years later. 
Though the younger R. H. Dana made no pretence of 
being, like his father, a poet, he had a keen ear for good 
English and was a lover of poetry. When, therefore, he 
undertook to quote from memory, and varied from the origi- 
nal, there is a certain degree of interest in deciding whether 
he improved upon it, or the reverse. The verses quoted in 
the text appeared as follows in the published volume : — 


Come down! from where the everlasting hills 
Open their rocky gates to let thee pass, 

Child of a thousand rapid running rills, 

And still lakes, where the skies their beauty glass. 


With thy dark eyes, white feet, and amber hair, 

Of heaven and earth thou fair and fearful daughter, 
Through thy wide halls, and down thy echoing stair, 
Rejoicing come — thou lovely “ Leaping Water! ”’ 


Far towards the setting sun, wandering they go, 
Poor remnant! left, from exile and from slaughter, 
But still their memory, mingling with thy flow, 
Lives in thy name — thou lovely “ Leaping Water.’’ 


July T. Tuesday. Spent the day at the falls, and 
went as far up as it seemed to me footsteps could 
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carry me. After this read, in the quiet of my room, 
with the—to a working lawyer—delicious repose 
of inland scenery and absolute idleness, Hazlitt’s 
** Table-Talk.” 

August 6. I believe I have nowhere mentioned 
the Club. It has become an important and much val- 
ued thing to us. The members are Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Agassiz, Lowell, Peirce, Motley, Whipple, 
Judge Hoar, Felton, Holmes, S. G. Ward, J. S. 
Dwight, H. Woodman and myself. We have no 
written rules, and keep no records. Our only object 
is to dine together once a month. Our day is the last 
Saturday in every month, and we dine at Parker’s. 
A unanimous yote is required to elect a member. 
The expense of the dinner is assessed upon those 
present, and charged at the office, so we have no 
money affairs to attend to. Guests are permitted, but 
each man pays for the guest he invites. The Club 
had an accidental origin, in a habit of Emerson, 
Dwight, Whipple and one or two more dining at 
Woodman’s room at Parker's occasionally; for Wood- 
man is a bachelor, a literary quidnune and gossip, or, 
as Gould says, ‘a genius broker.” Ward is a friend 
of Emerson’s, and came. From this the club grew, 
Ward, Dwight, Woodman, Whipple and Emerson 
being the originals. Agassiz, Peirce and I were 
early invited to meet with them. This made it more 
of a regular thing, and we established our verbal rule 
as to membership, guests and expenses. Lowell came 
in soon after, and then Motley and Longfellow. The 
first formal vote we had for members was at this 
stage, for up to this time unanimous consent was ob- 
tained by conversation. The vote brought in Holmes 
and Felton, which made the number fourteen, as 
many as we think it best to have. 
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This was the Boston Saturday Club “ the fame of which,” 
as Mrs. Agassiz wrote in the memoir of her husband, “ has 
spread beyond the city of its origin.” The most noteworthy 
of the many Boston dinner clubs, it was indeed the only 
American organization of the kind, — for as it grew older 
it became an organization, — which, because of the eminence 
and reputation of those who had been members of it, could 
be brought into comparison with its prototype, made famous 
through the pages of Boswell, of which Johnson, Burke, 
Reynolds and Goldsmith were original members, and which, 
still flourishing in London, is now known simply as The 
Club. The little circle of friends who through so many 
years gathered at Parker’s in Boston has been popularly 
known as Emerson’s and Agassiz’s Club, as the Literary and 
the Atlantic Club, and as the Saturday Club, but the last 
alone is its correct name ; for, as early as 1859, Dana dedi- 
cated his “Cuba and Back” to “ the gentlemen of the Sat- 
urday Club,” and nearly thirty years later, having received 
a bequest of money from one of their number, they formed 
themselves into a corporation under the name of ‘‘ The Sat- 
urday Club,” which still exists. 

As Dana says, the Club originated with Horatio Wood- 
man, a member of the Suffolk bar, who, being unmarried, 
lived at the Parker House. It was Dr. B. A. Gould, the 
mathematician and astronomer, who defined Woodman as 
“a genius broker,” and the definition was a happy one, for 
he had a eraving for the acquaintance and society of men 
of reputation, and, indeed, lacked only the industry to have 
been a sort of Boswell. In connection with the Saturday 
Club, also, an abundant field of interesting gossip and rem- 
iniscence opened before him, had he known enough to labor 
in it; but, as Dr. Holmes said in his memoir of Emerson, 
‘the Club had no Boswell and its golden hours passed un- 
recorded.” An amusing story-teller, with a natural eye for 
character and a well-developed sense of humor, Woodman 
had at his command an almost inexhaustible fund of anec- 
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dotes relating to the men who in those days made the Par- 
ker House and its somewhat famous restaurant a sort of 
headquarters. Though during the rebellion he was suffi- 
ciently active and prominent to have been offered the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of War, yet in his own mind 
the great achievement of his life was the founding of the 
Saturday Club, and his connection with that club which 
could only have come about through his being its founder, 
was the thing on which he most prided himself. At a later 
period he got into serious money difficulties, in consequence 
of which he lost such standing as he had, both socially and 
at the bar; and finally he put an end to his own life. 
He resigned his dearly prized membership in the Saturday 
Club some time before, and it has been reported that this, 
and the loss of the good opinion of its members, were the 
predominant thoughts in his mind while nerving himself 
to the act of self-destruction. 

Between the years 1850 and 1855 Emerson, then a man 
of about fifty, was living at Concord, and it was his eustom to 
come to Boston either every Saturday or on the last Saturday 
of each month to see his friends and transact such business 
as he might have on hand. The firm of Ticknor & Fields 
then kept the famous * Old Corner Bookstore ”’ at the north- 
erly junction of School and Washington streets, and they 
were Emerson’s publishers ; so that corner naturally became 
the centre to which he gravitated. Here Woodman used 
to meet him, and by degrees, as Dana says, Emerson got 
into the custom of going with Woodman to dine at Parker's, 
or the old Albion restaurant. Gradually it occurred to 
Woodman that Emerson might be glad on these occasions 
to meet others, as others would certainly be glad to meet 
Emerson. Samuel G. Ward was then living in Boston, the 
American agent of the London banking firm of Baring Bros. 
& Co., and Mr. Ward had been on terms of personal inti- 
macy with Emerson for many years. Indeed, according to 
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Mr. Ward, though Woodman was the means of bringing 
the first members together, Emerson himself was the impell- 
ing cause of his so doing; for the idea of some such club 
had long been a favorite one with Emerson, and before it 
finally took shape he had referred to it again and again in 
letters to Ward, so the latter naturally became one of the 
little circle. The bond of connection between Emerson and 
John S. Dwight was more apparent, for not only had the lat- 
ter been one of the contributors to “ The Dial,” but, when 
the philosopher of transcendentalism wearied of the pulpit, 
Mr. Dwight had at Emerson’s own request succeeded him as 
preacher before the little Unitarian Society in East Lexing- 
ton. Subsequently Mr. Dwight in his turn found theology 
unfruitful, and, after five years of Brook Farm experience, 
was now absorbed in editing that “Journal of Music” 
which so long as it existed bore his name. 

As Dana records, from this germ the Club grew; Ward, 
Dwight and E. P. Whipple, a lecturer and essayist whose 
works were also published by Ticknor & Fields, meeting 
Emerson at Parker’s for the purpose of dining together at 
half past two o’clock on the last Saturday of every month, 
Woodman arranging the details of the dinner. Emerson 
was thus the Johnson of the Saturday Club, as Woodman 
was to a degree, and should have been wholly, its Boswell. 
Unhappily he kept no note-book. Through what affilia- 
tion Dana became one of the company does not appear. 
There was certainly no particular sympathy, intellectual or 
otherwise, between himself and his ancient instructor at 
Cambridge, now become, to quote Dana’s own words, “a 
writer and lecturer upon what is called the transcendental 
philosophy,” — a philosophy Dana unquestionably never 
took the trouble even to try to understand. It is not 
likely, therefore, that Dana’s connection with the Club as 
an original member was due to any especial desire on Em- 
erson’s part to meet him, or on his part to meet Emerson ; 
nor did he have more than a passing acquaintance with 
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either Mr. Ward or Mr. Dwight, upon both of whom he 
probably looked down from the eminence of professional 
life as gentlemen engaged in “ business”’ and ‘ journal- 
ism.” Judge Hoar and Mr. Dana were, with the excep- 
tion of Woodman, the only lawyers in the company, and 
Judge Hoar was a fellow townsman and neighbor of Emer- 
son’s; the probabilities are, therefore, that it was through 
Hoar and Woodman that Dana, with whose literary and 
social qualities they were well acquainted, became one of 
the little Emerson coterie. Dana describes how by the 
election of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Cornelius C. Fel- 
ton, then Professor of Greek at Harvard, the Club was 
brought up to fourteen in number, “as many,” he adds, 
“as we think it best to have.” This is Dana’s way of 
expressing it; but in later years, and after the Club had 
been largely increased, the tradition among the older mem- 
bers was that the limitation to fourteen had been somewhat 
characteristically, as well as arbitrarily, imposed by Dana 
himself. In other words, Dana, in this as in other cases, 
held himself high and believed in exclusiveness ; accord- 
ingly, though never allowing his position to be misunder- 
stood, he had been liberal with his blackballs. The result 
was that, in order to elect any one, it became necessary for 
the other members to watch for some occasion when Dana 
was away, and then rush in their candidate before he got 
back. 

Whether this was so or not, the roll of the Saturday Club 
membership has, first and last, contained a singularly large 
proportion of well-known names, and some that are illustri- 
ous. The original fourteen have already been mentioned, 
and, among the dead, Emerson, Agassiz, Pierce, Longfel- 
low, Motley and Dana are in themselves a galaxy. The 
historian Prescott and the poet Whittier were elected in 
1858, followed by Hawthorne and Thomas Gold Appleton 
in 1859. The name of Dr. Samuel G. Howe was added to 
the list in 1861, and that of Charles Sumner a year later. 
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Governor Andrew was chosen in 1866, dying in the autumn 
of the next year, and with him entered Dr. Jeffries Wyman. 
Charles Francis Adams was made a member in 1870, not 
long after his return from the mission to England, Professor 
Asa Gray in 1874, Edmund Quincy in 1875, and James 
Freeman Clarke in1877. The list of the distinguished dead 
who once gathered “ when Saturday her monthly banquet 
spread ” closes with the name of Henry Hobson Richardson, 
the great architect. 

Speaking of this Club in its early days, Mr. Ward says: 
“« Agassiz always sat at the head of the table by native right 
of his huge good-fellowship and intense enjoyment of the 
scene, his plasticity of mind and sympathy. ... I well 
remember amongst other things how the Club would settle 
itself to listen when Dana had a story to tell. Not a word 
was missed, and those who were absent were told at the 
next club what they had lost. Emerson smoked his cigar 
and was supremely happy, and laughed under protest when 
the point of the story was reached.” Referring to this same 
early and golden period, Dr. Holmes wrote: “ At that time 
you would have seen Longfellow invariably at one end — 
the east end — of the long table, and Agassiz at the other. 
Emerson was commonly near the Longfellow end, on his 
left. There was no regularity, however, in the place of the 
members. I myself commonly sat on the right hand side of 
Longfellow, so as to have my back to the windows ; I think 
Dana was more apt to be on the other side. The mem- 
bers present might vary from a dozen to twenty or more. 
One of the most noted of our early guests was Commodore 
Charles Wilkes of the San Jacinto, who had just taken 
Mason and Slidell from the Trent and was made a hero of 
for his blunder. Charles Dickens dined with us during his 
second visit. He compounded a ‘jug’ anglicé, or pitcher 
as we call it, of the gin punch for which his father was 
famous. No witch at her incantation could be more rapt in 
her task than Dickens was in his as he stooped over the 
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drink he was mixing. Conversation was rarely general. 
There were two principal groups at the ends of the table. 
The most jovial man at table was Agassiz, his laugh was 
that of a big giant. There was no speechifying, no fuss of 
any kind with constitution and by-laws and other such in- 
cumbrances. I do not remember more than two infractions 
of the general rule of quiet and decorum, — these were 
when Longfellow read a short poem on one of Agassiz’s 
birthdays, and the other when I read a poem in honor of 
Motley, who was just leaving for Europe.” 

Longfellow thus referred in his diary to the first of these 
two occasions mentioned by Holmes: “1857. May 28th. 
A rainy day. The fiftieth or golden birthday of Agassiz. 
We gave him a dinner at Parker's, fourteen of us; at which 
I presided. I proposed the health of Agassiz, and read a 
poem. Holmes and Lowell read humorous poems, which 
were very clever. We sat down at half-past three and 
stayed till nine.”” Of these poems only that read by Long- 
fellow has been published. It is contained in his works 
under the title of “ The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz,” and 
begins with the lines : — 

“Tt was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May.” 

But by far the most striking and famous poetical effusion 
with which the Saturday Club was ever associated is Low- 
ell's threnody on the death of Agassiz. In that he refers 
at length to “ the garrulous memories ” 

‘When Saturday her monthly banquet spread 
To scholars, poets, wits, 
All choice, some famous, living things, not names, 
And so without a twinge at others’ fames; 
Such company as wisest moods befits, 


Yet with no pedant blindness to the worth 
Of undeliberate mirth.”’ 


This poem describes “‘ the warm lighted hall,” and in its 
references to “ the living and the dead ” contains allusions 
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to Agassiz, Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Felton and 
the English poet, Arthur Clough. 

Among the members of this “ striking company,” and a 
constant attendant at the Club dinners, was E. Rockwood 
Hoar, of whom Lowell wrote, describing Agassiz at the Club 
table : — 

“ Listening with eyes averse I see him sit 
Pricked with the cider of the Judge’s wit 
(Ripe-hearted homebrew, fresh and fresh again).”’ 

Judge Hoar’s home was at Concord, and in the Club’s 
early days there was no train on the Fitchburg railroad 
which left Boston at a sufficiently late hour to get him back 
to Concord the same evening, and yet give him all the time 
he liked to have with the company that lingered round the 
table at Parker’s. Emerson and Hawthorne also lived at 
Concord and were subject to the same inconvenience. Ac- 
cordingly Judge Hoar was in the custom of solving the difti- 
culty by having his carry-all come over to meet the last 
suburban train out at the station where it ended its trip, 
and the three, Emerson, Hawthorne and Hoar would thence 
drive to their homes in Concord together, a somewhat re- 
markable company to be found in one small vehicle. 

Dana did not express himself too strongly when he wrote 
in his diary that the Saturday Club had ‘“ become an impor- 
tant and much valued thing ”’ to him. In fact, it supplied a 
need in his life, for it not only gratified to a certain extent 
his social cravings, which found little enough to gratify them 
elsewhere in the routine of his working life, but it also 
brought him in regular contact with men whom he otherwise 
would have rarely met, — men like Agassiz, Emerson, Low- 
ell and Holmes, who gave to the Club dinners that intellec- 
tual and literary flavor which Dana appreciated so much, 
and in professional life seldom enjoyed. 

Long afterwards, in referring to Dana in this connection, 
Judge Hoar wrote, “‘ He was a pretty constant attendant 
at the dinners, and evidently had a profound respect for 
them as an institution. He always struck me ‘as made for 
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state occasions and great ceremonials.’ He did not usually 
take a leading part in the conversation, unless some matter 
of politics or history, English or American, was under con- 
sideration ; and in the rapid flow of wit and wisdom which 
Lowell and Holmes and Whipple and Agassiz and Felton 
would keep up he was not often a contributor. He told a 
story very well, when he chose; but was a little formal 
about it, though he had some powers of mimicry; and in 
personal discussions he had a keen perception of salient 
points of character, with a hearty detestation of meanness 
or baseness — and about as much for vulgarity. as rated by 
his standard. He was not given to repartee, and seemed to 
prefer more methodical and elaborate discourse. 

“There was a certain Episcopal flavor about his man- 
ners and speech, and way of regarding other people, that 
matched oddly with his thorough democracy concerning 
human rights. He had an imagination kindred to Burke’s 
in splendor, but regarded facts, where they presumed to 
stand in the way of theories, with suspicion, if not with dis- 
approval.” 

1857. August 6. Sumner gave Lord Althorp a 
letter of introduction to me, and Tuesday I showed 
him and his friend Lord Hervey the public institu- 
tions at South Boston, and the Blind Asylum and 
Idiot School. 

This morning had them at breakfast. Company 
were Lord Althorp, Lord Hervey, C. F. Adams, Dr. 
Palfrey, J. R. Lowell and Professor Felton, Mrs. Dana 
and Mrs. Little. We had a very agreeable time. All 
talked and seemed in good spirits. After breakfast 
I took the two noblemen to Bond’s Observatory, 
where Mr. Bond kindly showed us the telescope, the 
ingenious contrivance for recording observations by 
telegraphic marks on a cylinder of paper, and the 
photographs of fixed stars. Thence to the library, 
where Felton met us, and showed the library. 
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Lord Althorp is very active-minded, intelligent, 
well-instructed, and eager for information of all kinds. 
His zeal in examining into public schools, penal and 
reformatory institutions is tireless. ... Lord Althorp 
is eldest son and heir of Earl Spencer, and Lord 
Hervey is eldest son of Earl Jermyn... . 

Sumner has returned. He looks very well, and his 
general health is excellent ; but his head and cerebral 
system are not yet right.1 Sir James Clarke and 
George Combe have given him a written opinion 
that if he does any exciting labor for one year it 
will be at the risk of its being his last. This advice 
evidently depresses him a good deal. Yet he goes 
to Washington, to make an experiment. He will 
speak but little, if at all. 

-He brings home glorious accounts of his reception 
in England, and, among other things, brings unex- 
pectedly particular and kind remembrances from 
many whom I knew there, Lord Campbell (Chief 
Justice), Lord and Lady Cranworth, the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll, the Duchess of Sutherland, senior, 
etc., etc., Lord Lansdowne, etc., ete. 

Of the Parliamentary orators he thinks Gladstone 
and the Bishop of Oxford the chief, the latter the 
most brilliant and effective debater, and the former 
the most eloquent and discursive orator. He told 
me that Brougham and Lansdowne both told him they 
had never read a word of Webster, and Lord Camp- 
bell had never heard of Choate. How little has the 
last generation learned to look to America! 

1857. December 6... . Judge Hoar says that 
when they were about forming a Universalist Society 


1 The result of injuries received from the assault upon him by 
Preston S. Brooks in the Senate chamber in May of the previous year. 
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in Concord, the following advertisement appeared at 
various places in the town for a week or so: “All 
persons in favor of the universal salvation of all 
mankind are requested to meet at the Middlesex 
Hotel, Saturday evening next, at 7.30 P. M., to choose 
officers.” 

Could this have happened out of New England ? 

1859. February 11. Friday. Having a chance 
to get off for a short vacation between the courts, 
and being a little fatigued, the notion is suddenly 
suggested to me that I can go to Cuba. This will 
make as great a change of scene as it is possible to 
get in so short a time, and is too tempting to be re- 
linquished. 

Parker writes to Mr. Williams of New York, a 
friend of his, cashier of a bank, and gets me my 
berth in the Cahawba, which sails to-morrow. 

Leave Boston at three P. M., by cars, for New York. 
No one out of my own family knowing of my inten- 
tion, for it is not well, on professional grounds, to 
be known to go off on a tour. 


The next day, February 12th, Dana sailed for Cuba on 
the Cahawba, and a minute record of his experiences and 
impressions in Cuba, and during the short ocean voyages 
there and back, until he landed again in New York on the 
7th of the following month, was afterwards published by 
him in the little volume dedicated to “The Gentlemen of 
the Saturday Club,” and entitled “To Cuba and Back. A 
Vacation Voyage.” 

Though by no means equal as a literary performance to 
“Two Years before the Mast,’ in this country at least 
“ Cuba and Back” has probably had almost as large a sale, 
for it has passed through no less than twelve editions and 
is still called for in Havana as a guide-book. Indeed, only 
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when read during a visit to Cuba can its literary merit be 
appreciated ; for, considering the short time he was on the 
island, and the scant opportunities he enjoyed there, it is 
remarkable how much Dana saw and how quickly he grasped 
the essential points in the situation as it then was. 

Yet in reading ‘Cuba and Back,” the thought which now 
first suggests itself is the singular way in which, with men 
as with communities, it is the unexpected which is apt to 
occur. Dana made his two voyages on the Cahawba in 
February and March, 1859, and that steamship was then 
commanded by a captain named Bulloch, a young man from 
Georgia, who had a few years before resigned a commission 
in the United States navy to accept the command of a mail 
steamer plying between New York and New Orleans. 
During the two voyages he made with him, Dana saw a 
good deal of Captain Bulloch and conceived a high opinion 
of him both as an officer and a man; and in the first chapter 
of his book he describes Bulloch as loving the navy still and 
leaving it with regret, but he adds, “ what is there before 
him, or those like him, in our navy? ... At fifty he may 
be entitled to his first command . . . though he may cut off 
his right hand or pluck out his eye for his country’s honor, 
the navy can give him no promotion, not even a barren title 
of brevet, nor a badge of recognition of merit, though it be 
but a star, or a half yard of blue ribbon; ” and curiously 
enough, reasonable as it all seemed at the time, this was 
written, in 1859, of James D. Bulloch who, only three years 
later, as naval representative in Europe of the Southern Con- 
federacy, was more actively instrumental than any other 
man in the work of equipping the Alabama and the Laird 
ironclads to destroy the navy of the United States, and so 
complete the overthrow of its government.’ 

It has been much the same with the social and _ political 
problems which then agitated Cuba, and which are referred 

1 See The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe ; or 


how the Confederate Cruisers were equipped. By James D. Bulloch. 
2 vols. New York. 1884, 
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to or discussed by Mr. Dana. Many of them seemed por- 
tentous at the time, but the mention of them now sounds 
like a hollow echo from a remote and well-nigh forgotten 
past. Repeated ailusion is made, for instance, to a meas- 
ure looking to the acquisition of Cuba by the United States, 
introduced into the Senate by Mr. Slidell of Louisiana, and 
known as the “ Thirty Millions Bill,” — this measure Dana 
found was “ the absorbing topic’ among all classes in Cuba, 
and the withdrawal of the * Thirty Millions Bill” by its 
author was the first news he heard when the Cahawba picked 
up a pilot on the return voyage. 

Though forgotten now, Slidell’s * Thirty Millions Bill” of 
1859 was the natural outcome — the political corollary, as 
it were — of the Ostend conference of five years before, 
when Pierre Soulé of Louisiana, John Y. Mason of Virginia 
and James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, ministers of the 
United States respectively at the Courts of Madrid, Paris 
and London, met, under instructions from W. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State, to consider what was then called the 
Cuban question, and, after maturely reflecting upon it, is- 
sued the singular historical document subsequently known 
as the “Ostend Manifesto” ;——a document in which the 
doctrine was laid down that Cuba belonged “ naturally to 
that great family of States of which the Union is the provi- 
dential nursery ;” and then from this premise the conclusion 
was adduced that while “the United States have never ac- 
quired a foot of territory except by purchase, or, as in the 
ease of Texas, upon the free and voluntary application of 
the people of that independent State,” and that “ our past 
history forbids that we should acquire the island of Cuba 
without the consent of Spain unless justified by the great 
law of self-preservation . .. after we shall have offered 
Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its present value, and 
this shall have been refused, it will then be time to consider 
the question, — Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, se- 
riously endanger our internal peace and the existence of our 
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cherished Union? Should that question be answered in the 
affirmative, then, by every law, human and divine, we shall 
be justified in wresting it from Spain if we possess the 
power.” 

Such was the combination of slave-holding cant with a 
new gospel of national burglary which in 1859 afforded one 
of the most constant topics of discussion in Havana, and 
among all who felt any interest in the future of Cuba. It 
was a living question then. Two years later the unexpected 
occurred, and it ceased to be a living question. 

It has been the same with slavery and the importation of 
Coolies, things the possible outcome of which in Cuba then 
excited the utmost interest, and which Dana heard earnestly 
discussed at the dinner-table of the Bishop of Havana. 
Slavery is abolished, and the importation of Coolies into 
Cuba has stopped ; the slave-holding rebellion in the United 
States has brought about the first, and the action of the Chi- 
nese government the last. Both results were due to causes 
which no political sagacity could then have foreseen. 

In his book Dana discusses all these topics, but he dis- 
cusses them with discretion, never venturing into the domain 
of prophecy ; accordingly, though thirty years have elapsed 
since “ Cuba and Back” was published, it still retains its 
value as well as its interest, notwithstanding the fact that, 
during the intervening time few things remain unchanged 
in Cuba except the climate, a portion of the products of the 
soil, and the leading characteristics of its people. 

But, considering that Dana went away for rest, being 
plainly an overworked man, and was gone from his office 
only twenty-four days in all, it is questionable whether he 
got much benefit from his journey, for the letters he wrote 
and the diary he kept during his absence sufficed to fill a 
small volume, which he prepared for the press immediately 
after his return. He doubtless in this way reimbursed 
himself for the expenses of the trip, and this, as he was 
then placed, was to be considered; but for a lawyer in 
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active practice the preparation of a volume of impressions 
of foreign travel cannot but make a heavy drain on physical 
and intellectual resources already taxed to the uttermost. 
Less than three months later, as appears from the next and 
last extract from the diary, Dana had, when too late, both 
reason and leisure to meditate on this fact. 


July 20. I have overworked for the last ten 
years, undertaking to do everything and study every- 
thing. One day, a few weeks since, in the midst of 
arguing an exciting cause,—the ‘*Smyrna Case” 
(Seccomb v. Prov. Ins. Co.), I went into Parker’s 
restaurant, and, very hungry, I ate, hardly knowing 
what I did,a quantity of cold corned beef, and returned 
into court, and finished my argument, and went back 
to Parker’s to dine. While at dinner I was taken 
with a fit, from indigestion, and fell, senseless. I was 
taken to a bed, and a physician gave me an emetic. 
As soon as I was relieved I felt perfectly well. Most 
fortunately, there was no other result than a tempo- 
rary fit, — nothing in the nature of paralysis. 

But my physician is satisfied, and so am I, that my 
system is out of order, both nervous and bilious, and 
that I need long rest and recreation. Of all plans 
proposed, none suits me so well as a voyage round 
the world. This has been the dream of my youth and 
maturer years, and I am actually happy in being able 
to realize it. 


Though Dana, with characteristic courage, persuaded 
himself to take this cheerful view of the situation, it was in 
fact very serious, A lawyer in active practice, with a large 
family of young children, wholly dependent on his profes- 
sional income, he was suddenly called upon to seek rest 
and recovery in travel. Fortunately he had his partner, 
Mr. Parker, to call upon, and Parker responded to the call 
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Through his active assistance all difficulties were at last 
surmounted, and the date of departure was fixed ; but Rufus 
Choate had died shortly before, and it chanced that a 
meeting of the Suffolk bar called in consequence of the 
event was to take place on that same day. - This meeting 
Dana attended, and in view of the fact that ‘in a few hours 
he should be called upon to take his leave of this bar and 
of his home,” the chairman of the meeting recognized him 
among the earlier speakers. He had not written out what 
was in his mind to say, but he spoke with great feeling, and 
it is noticeable that a striking simile he then used, when 
taking leave for a time of the profession he had sedulously 
followed for nearly a score of years, was derived from his 
youthful sailor experience. ‘ When I have been in the 
presence of Mr. Choate,” he said, “especially when con- 
nected with him in any way, I have appeared to myself as 
a small vessel speaking a homeward-bound Indiaman, laden 
with spices and precious stones, steering by the fixed stars, 
and not unprepared with weapons of defence.”? Immedi- 
ately after finishing his earnest tribute to the great advocate 
he so much admired, and without waiting for the close of 
the meeting, Dana left the court-room; a few hours later he 
started to revisit California, after an interval of twenty- 
three years, on his way westward round the world. The 
entry of that day, July 20, 1859, was the last he ever made 
in his journal. 

1 For the actual sea experience from which this simile originated, 


see Two Years before the Mast, Author’s Ed. (1869), p. 414. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


WHEN, on the 20th of July, 1859, Mr. Dana left his 
house in Cambridge on his way round the world, ten years 
were yet to elapse before the last connecting rail would be 
laid in the overland route from Omaha to Sacramento. It 
was true that since 1835 the journey from the north Atlan- 
tie coast to the California coast had been shortened, for it 
could now be made by steam, nor was it any longer neces- 
sary to double Cape Horn; but the regular mail service 
from New York to San Francisco was still by way of 
Havana and Panama, and the trip occupied over twenty 
days. Saturday, the 23d of July, Dana left New York on 
the steamer Star of the West; on Wednesday, the 27th, he 
was once more in Havana, and shortly after midnight of the 
following Sunday reached Aspinwall, where at nine o’clock 
Monday morning, August Ist, the passengers from the Star 
of the West took the cars for Panama, and by two o'clock 
of the afternoon of the same day were on board the 
steamer Golden Gate. “So,” Dana wrote home, “on my 
birthday I crossed a continent! In the morning I was 
sailing on the Atlantic, and in the evening I was sailing on 
the Pacific, and at noon I crossed the continent.” 


Aspinwall is the most dismal place I ever saw. 
I doubt if the Almighty intended it for a dwelling 
of man. It is a tropical swamp, a torrid stagnant 
marsh. In the morning exhalations are drawn up 
from it by the sun, looking like smoke from burning 
meadows. A waste of mangrove swamp, with large 
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stagnant pools of yellow water, is all you can see for 
miles, with a rich, morbid, tropical vegetation, dying 
and reviving, decaying and renewing, simultaneously. 
The inhabitants are chiefly negroes, who seem to do 
well enough in this climate, but the whites lvok 
wretchedly. They are coffee-colored, bloodless, sunk- 
en-eyed, with all blood drained out, aud all stamina 
shaken out by intermittent fever. . . 

The first half of the way over the Isthmus was 
flat and low, swampy, miry, with the richest vegeta- 
tion, rich and profuse to morbidness, gorgeous flow- 
ers, gorgeous butterflies, dense jungles, luscious 
fruits, palm-trees, mangoes, bananas, plantains, or- 
anges, limes, pine-apples, — with little negro hamlets 
of thatched hovels, standing in the mire, and negro 
women with four flounces to their white gowns, with- 
out shoes or stockings, stepping about in the mud, 

The last half of the way the country becomes 
hilly, dry and picturesque, with distant mountains, 
— beginnings of the Andes, I suppose, for we are in 
South America, Panama and Aspinwall being in 
New Granada, — and then comes the first view of 
the Pacific. Panama is an interesting old town, on 
high land, surrounded by high hills, with the open 
sea before it, and mountains belind it. It is the 
antipodes of Aspinwall. The houses are of stone 
and old, in Spanish style, and there are several 
churches. The Bay of Panama is noble. I have 
seldom seen a grander view than the sunset view 
from the deck of our steamer as we got under way 
from the Bay of Panama. 

On the evening of Saturday, August 13th, the Golden 
Gate reached San Francisco, and Dana once more found 
himself in California. In the chapter entitled ‘ T'wenty- 
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four Years After,” appended by him to the “ Author's Edi- 
tion” of * Two Years before the Mast,’’ which he published 
in 1869 after the expiration of the Harper copyright, he 
gave his own account of what he saw, and what his feelings 
were, during his second and last visit to the Pacifie coast. 
There is, accordingly, no oceasion for further reference to 
this part of his journey, and the present chapter will be 
made up almost exclusively of extracts from his notes, more 
or less brief, relating to experiences elsewhere. 

Remaining in California from the 13th of August to the 
10th of September, Mr. Dana then started for the Sand- 
wich Islands on a sailing vessel. He subsequently wrote a 
fairly detailed account of what next took place in a letter 
to the editor of the San Francisco * Times,” which was 
printed in the issue of that paper of Saturday, October 22, 
1859, but the following, his disconnected manuscript notes, 
give a more graphic picture of an exciting sea episode. 


September 10. Saturday, 10 A.M. Set sail in the 
noble clipper ship Mastiff for Sandwich Islands. 
This ship is bound to Hongkong. Stops at Sand- 
wich Islands to land mail and few passengers, and 
has one hundred and seventy-five Chinese steerage 
passengers on board. William O. Johnson, master. 
His wife on board. Cabin passengers — George Clif- 
ford of San Franciseo, merchant (brother of Gov- 
ernor Clifford of Massachusetts); Charles C. Har- 
ris of Honolulu, a lawyer; young Mr. James H. C. 
Richmond of New Bedford, going to Honolulu to 
enter into business, and a Jew (?) named Shonbrun. 
Ship of about 1,200 tons, and said to be one of the 
best American ships afloat, and captain a high repu- 
tation. 

Beats out of harbor exceeding well. Quick in 
stays. Last view of San Francisco hills, islands, 
ports, light-houses, Golden Gate, and its fogs and 
strong northeast winds, 
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First three days of passage, the coast fogs and cold 
hold on. Then clear, fair, Pacific Ocean weather, 
and light winds. 

Enjoy highly life in a sailing vessel. So much 
better than a steamer. No noise, no smell of oil, no 
tremor, as still as country after city; and the interest 
in the sails, winds, duties of seamen, etc. Become 
intimate with Captain Johnson, — seaman by birth, 
well educated ; a library on board which cost some 
$1,200 or $1,500, and all other things to match — 
plate, cutlery, furniture, provisions, etc. The ship his 
home and his idol and chief subject of conversation. 
He owns one quarter of her, and took her from the 
stocks; built in Donald MecKay’s best manner. 

Chief mate is Bailey, of New Bedford; second 
mate, Johnson, of Salem; third mate, a Frenchman, 
and crew of about twenty men. All newest fashions 
of rigging. 

Captain Johnson and wife very fond of animals; 
has on board a large English mastiff, of one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds’ weight, “* Watch,” two Eng- 
lish spaniels, two spaniel pups, a King Charles span- 
iel, two tame kangaroos, two walloughbers,! a Java 
cat, pigeons, hens, etc., a cow and calf, large number 
of pigs, etc. “Boy Tap,” to take care of stock. 
“You Tap. You Tap.” “Kangaroo had no hay.” 
“That dog no water.” Constant attention to these 
animals. The mastiff follows Johnson everywhere, a 
perfect guard. 

Interest myself and recall old times by watching 
working of ship and work on rigging. Songs of sail- 
ors. Go below; Chinese burn lamps and smoke. 
Captain Johnson forbids it. 


1 Wallabee =a small variety of kangaroo. 
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September 15. Thursday. At about five P. M., quiet 
afternoon, good breeze, all easy and happy, work 
going on. Captain Johnson. ‘* Here, Mr. Bailey, 
fire in the ship!” Startled all; smoke immediately 
pours up after ventilator and hatch. Call all hands 
aft. Rig hose to pump. Mates jump down the 
hatch aft, in the lazaretto, and smoke pours up in 
volumes, stifling. Officers spring up and report that 
between decks all on fire, and, having taken fire in 
lower hold, Captain Johnson immediately gives up 
all hopes of saving ship, and stops pump, and all 
hands go to work in clearing boats for lowering. “Is 
there powder on board?” * Yes.” Captain Johnson 
has gone below to get it. Magazine brought up 
and thrown overboard, and Captain Johnson armed 
with revolver. Chinese are alarmed, and rush for 
the boats; beat them back by belaying pins and 
threats and presenting pistol. Steward shows pres- 
ence of mind, and stands by captain. Gig is low- 
ered first. Mrs. Johnson comes up, prepared to go in 
boat. 

A British ship has been in sight the last two days, 
sailing with us. She is several miles astern. Set our 
ensign union down, and half mast, and back after 
yards. Captain Johnson asks me to see his wife 
safely in boat. She goes over side on rope. Chief 
mate and | help her in. Chinese rush for the 
boat; beaten back ; take in Chinese rower, cabin pas- 
sengers, and few Chinamen, who rush in. Excellent 
boat. Second mate takes command; four oars, and 
I help at one. Pull over two miles, and put all safely 
on board the English ship. Ship Achilles, bound to 
Sydney. Calmness of Mrs. Johnson. 

Soon, two more boats come from the Mastiff, each 
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full of Chinamen; one in charge of third mate, 
other has no officer, so I volunteer to take charge of 
the boat with a steering oar. Pull for the Mastiff. 
Smoke pouring out, but flames not burst out yet. 
Put her alongside, and take in Chinese hanging 
from the sails and ropes and chains. Great noise 
and attempts to get in, but as they cannot swim are 
afraid to jumpin. Keep boat well off, and get her 
full. Men lie in bottom, and crouch down. Order 
them aft. Gentle, and ready to obey. Put them all 
safely on board the Achilles. My boat leaks, and 
keep one hand bailing. Put off again for the Mastiff. 
Five boats now employed — four of Mastiff, and one of 
the Achilles, under charge of her second mate. These 
boats all flying to and fro. Remarkable that with 
the alarm, and so many (one hundred and seventy- 
five) ignorant, useless men, not knowing our language, 
unaccustomed to boats, struggling for life, we should 
have launched every boat safely, none swamped or 
stove, and loaded, transported and put on board all 
— every one — without an accident. 

When got alongside last time found all the Chinese 
had been taken off. Boats now take off baggage of 
passengers and crew. We had taken none before, 
Johnson afraid to leave the deck and boats lest Chi- 
nese take them. 

Steward saves all my luggage, with trifling excep- 
tions, as it was all in my room on deck, and that was 
to windward. Nothing could be got from below and 
from lee side. Sailors’ house being on deck, save 
most of their clothes. Captain Johnson saves the 
specie, $76,000 in gold, in boxes, and chief mate 
takes it to the Achilles; also two chronometers. The 
captain saves nothing of his own. Steward saves 
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some trunks for him and for Mrs. Johnson. (Stew- 
ard’s name is Edward Trofater.) Most of luggage 
in upper house is saved. 

Now attempt to save the animals. The cat and 
one pup are smothered. Cow and one hog too large. 
The two wallabees are smothered. Save the two 
kangaroos, all the large dogs, and number of poultry, 
pigs and pigeons. Captain Johnson asks me to come 
on board and have a calm conference to see if any- 
thing more can be done. I do so. Very much fa- 
tigued by exertions in my boat, especially the steer- 
ing oar, and head and lungs full of smoke. Captain 
Johnson says all between decks a mass of fire, and will 
soon burst out through deck. Cannot get out long 
boat. Been trying it while we were in boats, — too 
few men, and now of no use. All other boats out, 
and nothing more can be got from deck. Has been 
trying to get at the bread, but cannot eut through 
the deck. (Carpenter of no use, has seemed to lose 
his powers.) Nor could it have been done, as too 
near fire. Nothing more can be done. My boat is 
full of luggage and push off again ; put all safely on 
board. ‘lwo boats remain by side of the Mastiff, and 
Captain Johnson, the chief mate, steward, are the 
last to leave her— not until ordered. Captain last 
to leave. 

Flames burst out through deck at mainmast. Now 
nearly dark, and flames glow over the ocean. Mrs. 
Johnson anxious lest her husband stay too long. 
Two figures on the quarter deck. Now disappear, 
and the last two boats come off. Captain Johnson 
comes on board, and the poor, noble Mastiff is aban- 
doned. Flames mount the rigging, cateh the sails, 
and all a mass of fire. Main and mizeenmast fall. 
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Foremast stands long, then drops, and only a burning 
hull. 

Captain Hart of the Achilles, a generous, frank 
British sailor, takes Captain Johnson by hand. Now 
the excitement is over, and his duty done, the mag- 
nitude of the loss comes over him, and he says over 
and over, ‘* My ship Mastiff! My ship Mastiff! Is 
it possible she is gone!” like the mourning of David 
over Absalom. 

All agree in a sense of the wonderful nature of 
our relief. Just 6.45 P. M. when Johnson leaves his 
ship. Not over two hours from time alarm first 
given until she is an uninhabitable mass of fire, yet 
all saved. If no ship in sight, could not have been 
saved. Boats not hold half the people. Was 
about one thousand pounds bread and six barrels 
water on deck. On deliberate reflection believe it 
very doubtful if could have saved one life. Chinese 
would have been restrained with great difficulty from 
the boats. 

Place of fire was latitude 80.46 north, longitude 
128.35 west. 

Achilles gets under way again, and leaves the 
burning wreck of the poor Mastiff. For hours we 
see the bright light over the ocean. 

All feel the kind providence of God that we are 
saved from fearful suffering and death, and by com- 
mon consent we have religious services in the cabin. 
I read passages from Scripture, and portions of the 
service — thanksgiving and prayers from the Service 
at Sea. 

(Conversation with Captain Johnson last night on 
board the Mastiff.) 

Ascertained that one Chinaman is lost. He went 
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below to save his box of money, and was suffocated. 
All counted, and found only one missing. 

Captain Hart makes generous provision for our 
comfort. He has his wife on board, and three pas- 
sengers, — Newman and wife, and Ryan, all Irish. 
Hart and wife are English. 

Chief mate is Jarvis, Englishman from Essex, and 
second mate is Harley, Scotchman from Lanark. 
Captain and both mates are good sailors, and solid, 
hardy men. Achilles a ship of five hundred tons, 
fully loaded with wheat, between decks full, bound 
from San Francisco to Sydney, Australia. Our crew 
go forward, and no place for the one hundred and 
seventy-four Chinese but the open deck. Only five 
Chinese women, and they huddle together under the 
steps aft. Rest get on spars, boats, gratings. ete., and 
what with blankets saved and old sails which Hart 
gives them, make themselves as comfortable as possi- 
ble. 

Very little rice on board. Give them boiled wheat 
from the Achilles’s cargo, and bread, and allowances 
of water. 

Hart agrees to bear off for Sandwich Islands. 


The Achilles reached Honolulu on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, twelve days after the burning of the Mastiff, and Dana 
landed there, not failing, as he put off for the shore in a 
lateen-sail Kanaka boat, to note with pleasure the glorious 
surf breaking over the coral reefs and on each side of the 
channel through which he sailed. The Mauna Loa, one of 
the active voleanoes of that region, was then in eruption, and 
a fortnight later Dana visited it. In 1870 he wrote out from 
his notes the following account of this excursion for the 
benefit of a fair held at Salem : — 


[1859. October 10.] The islands are much excited 
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over an eruption of Mauna Loa, on Hawaii, and its 
striking phenomenon of an outflow to the sea. 

As a visit to Hawaii is part of my plan, I hasten 
it a little, lest I be too late for the sight. The 5th of 
October I take passage in a little native schooner for 
Kawaihae ; and after rolling about for several days in 
the long heavy swell of the Pacific, in dead calm, so 
near Lahaina that an hour’s row would have set us 
ashore there, and enduring as well as I could for five 
days the smells of the crowded natives and their food, 
we came to anchor off a beach in the northwestern 
corner of Hawaii. 

Here is a temple, or huge altar, a large pile of 
coral stones, with no roof, terraced down to the plain, 
built by Kamehameha the First in his days of hea- 
thenism. I roamed about the spot, enjoying the un- 
speakable beauty of the tropical seashores and tem- 
perature until evening, when I engaged a native boat 
to take me to the outflow. Never can I forget the 
charm of this night. If you have never been on an 
island of the Pacific tropics, read the first two stanzas 
of Tennyson’s ‘* Lotos-Eaters,” and fancy may fill the 
place of experience. 

‘In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem.” 

The ‘‘slumbrous foam ” broke in sheets, lazily, over 
the outposts of coral reefs, the moonlight waved upon 
the long swell, the gentle trade-wind breathed over 
us an exquisite breath, neither hot nor cold, and our 
little boat, with its keeled outrigger, moved over the 
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fairy scene in silence, the bow scarce making a ripple 
against the silvered surface of the sea. 

When the wind raises itself a little, as it does ever 
and anon, a native lies out at his length on the out- 
rigger, and so keeps the boat on an even keel. A 
drowsiness comes over us all, which is broken as soon 
as we round the point, and the glaring fires of the 
volcano burst upon our view. 

But how different is this from all views of volea- 
noes of which I have ever read! The crater from 
which this outflow comes is forty miles from the sea, 
and some ten or twelve thousand feet above it. There 
is a lurid light above the spot seen in the heavens, 
and reflected over land and sea; but there is no erup- 
tion at the crater into the air. There is only a steady 
flow of deep, wide streams of lava. These move at a 
very slow rate, and find their way by dint of good 
engineering to the sea. They pour into a valley for 
days until they have filled it to the height of its outer 
‘hillside, and then hurry in fierce and rapid tumult 
down its sides until they bridge a river with burning, 
hissing streaks, or gully out an obstruction, or, after 
long debate, make up their minds to go round it, 
although it shall delay them for days. In this slow 
way the mass travels seaward, now in one vast stream 
of one, two or three miles wide, and now in detach- 
ments. All who have seen a course of lava know 
how soon its fiery red, left in repose, crusts over with 
a slate-colored scum, and how soon this crust, if un- 
broken, cools and hardens, so as to be passable on foot. 
These processes had been at work on this stream so 
long that no uniform course was visible to the eye. 
But long lines of miles in length were crusted and 
hardened over, the lava flowing under this surface; 
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and here and there, like ranges of potteries in Stafford- 
shire seen at night, the red spots appeared, louking 
like little long lakes of crimson water. 

The outflow into the sea had already worked won- 
ders. It had filled up a harbor, worked itself out in 
the form of moles and breakwaters, made new har- 
bors, and new reefs and headlands, all the while 
burning and hissing at its vast, titanic labors. The 
space occupied by the outflow was about three miles 
in width. Not that a sheet of lava three miles wide 
was always flowing into the sea, but that was tle 
width given up to its operations. Sometimes, for 
minutes together, there was no flow along the entire 
line. Then, overcoming the opposing mass of rocks, 
earth and trees, it had borne along and heaped up 
before it the lava, mounted over it, and poured itself 
into the tranquil sea, hissing and steaming, with con- 
tinuous explosions, as of firearms and small artillery, 
and sending up into the air steadily rising clouds of 
vapor. Then this effort subsides, this spot becomes 
quiet, and the assaulting force breaks over at the 
other end of the long line. Sometimes several points 
are stormed and carried at once by the blood-red in- 
vader of the sea, with rattling and roaring of mus- 
ketry and artillery, and rising clouds of vapor. Old 
Ocean feels the unwonted heat far out into its depth. 
I went as near it as I could persuade the natives to 
take their boat. They were afraid — partly, no doubt, 
from the remains of their old superstitions. Teli, 
the goddess of wrath, had her seat on this mountain 
top, and the eruptions of her fury carried terror into 
the hearts of the people. Peli is still, under their 
Christian civilization, the name for a volcano, as our 
own word is derived from Vulcan. They pretended 
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that the heat of the water would injure the boat, and 
open her seams, and I was obliged to stay at, perhaps, 
a safer distance. Putting my hands over the gun- 
wale, I found the water warm, and at times as hot as 
I could comfortably bear it. 

For hours I lay rocking in the little boat, in silence, 
for the natives did not speak, giving myself up to 
the impressions of this wonderful scene, — wonder- 
ful in its display of the power and grandeur of 
physical forces in their conflicts, — wonderful in 
the combination of wrathful, vehement action on 
land, with the magnificent repose of the great ocean ; 
the short space given up to the contest, the long, 
dimly traceable line of march of the lava, its occa- 
sional campfires burning along its course, from the 
red crater, so far in the inland; and all under tle 
canopy of a tropical night, of moon and stars, and 
gentle winds, mountains, hills and valleys, where the 
strange forms of palms and cocoa trees are visible; 

‘* And in the heavens that clear-obscure 

So deeply dark, and darkly pure ;”’ 
until the approach of dawn made me release the 
weary natives from their unwelcome duty; and we 
glided away from the supernatural scene, around a 
high point, through reefs of tumbling foam, coming 
at daybreak into the quiet haven of ancient Kailua. 


November 16th Dana left Honolulu on the bark Architect, 
bound back to San Francisco, where he arrived on the 11th 
of December, passing the heads of the Golden Gate at sun- 
rise, and beating into the harbor against strong head winds. 
“A noble bay and striking points,” he wrote, “yet I have 
no wish to see it again.” During this stay in California, 
which lasted just one month, Mr. Dana made a visit to 
Vatlejo, where General Vallejo lived, who had been in com- 
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mand at the Presidio in 1836, and remembered him as a 
boy in the Alert’s boat, reminding him of a short conver- 
sation they then had together. From Vallejo Mr. Dana 
went to the Napa Valley, where he stayed at Yount’s ranch, 
the old backwoodsman and Indian fighter, who gave his 
name to it, being then alive, and to Mr. Dana an extremely 
interesting study ; for Yount assured him “ with great sim- 
plicity that he never killed an Indian for the sport of it, for 
game, but only in fight, when necessary.” 

The 11th of January, 1860, Dana passed for the last time 
through the Golden Gate on the bark Early Bird bound for 
Hongkong. Fifteen days later he wrote: — 


Strange how I am able to spend my time. No 
ennui, no spare time, no weariness! Yet my sanitary 
rules allow me not over two or three hours’ reading 
in the day. Called at 6.80, ... ‘¢turn in” soon after 
nine. I suppose I walk deck an average of five 
hours a day. Ship, sea and sky are the same every 
day, and no news from without, yet to me all is 
interest and variety, and no exhibition is like a 
cracking breeze and foaming sea. 

January 27. Friday. Fine weather and good winds. 
Went to topmast cross-trees to look for the islands. 
Not in sight. Glad to find that I can sit on cross- 
trees and look down on deck without any dizziness 
of head, as well as when I was a sailor-boy. .. . 

28. Saturday. Day of white chalk! ‘ Land ho!” 
at daybreak. The island of Hawaii on our larboard 
bow. ‘To masthead to look at it with glass. See 
the point and hill near which lies dear Hilo, and, 
over all, the summit of Mauna Kea, above the lower 
clouds, with patches of snow lying about it. . 

I do not believe I shall see, in my long journey, a 
place that will interest and charm me so much as this 
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group of islands. It would delight me to land at 
Hilo and Honolulu, and spend a few hours, making 
flying calls among my friends, to see the native sights 
and hear the native tongue. Aloha! Aloha nui! 
Never, in all human possibility, shall I behold you 
again! The islands melt away in the golden sun- 
set. 

March 2. Friday. Six days of calm and light, very 
light breezes, — about half the time a dead calm, and 
the rest a two or three knot breeze. Hard to bear. 

Yesterday a Chinaman dropped his wooden pillow 
on the head of a man below. What a row! Just 
such as Huc describes, all chattering and sticking out 
their skinny, yellow fingers, and looking as if blows 
or scratches would come next, but no blow struck. 
Debated and settled. 

Caught a shark. Great relief to monotony of a 
long, dull day of calm. The two hundred and odd 
Chinese, men and women, all on deck. Amusing to 
see them throw themselves upon him, knives in hand, 
when he was left to their mercies, on deck, — and 
such a chattering, squealing, bawling, and yet, with 
a dozen knives drawn and all the pushing and crowd- 
ing, no one hurt. They cut him up for cooking. 


At length, on March 8th, the Early Bird reached Hong- 
kong, and we “ drop anchor safely, and our voyage of fifty- 
five days is ended.” At Hongkong Mr. Dana was the 
guest of Russell & Co., and, after looking about him, he 
exclaimed in his note-book : — 


What a hive of industry is a Chinese town! No 
industry is so minute, constant and infinitesimally 
divided. Chinais an ant-hill. Shops with lacquered 
fronts are very pretty. What a reading or letter- 
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using people they are! Words printed on every 
door-post, and on masts of every boat or junk, and 
men reading in the streets and at the shops’ counters 
their thin, yellow paper books, with paper covers, 
which they roll up in their hands. 


Mr. Dana was in China during the war between that 
country and the French and English, which followed the 
repulse of Admiral Hope in his attack on the forts of the 
Peiho River on the 25th of June, 1859, the occasion which 
led to the American Commodore Tatnall’s well-remembered 
utterance, “blood is thicker than water.” An account of 
these now wholly forgotten troubles, and the causes in which 
they originated, will be found in McCarthy’s “ History of 
Our Own Times,’’? and it is only necessary here to say that 
during the early months of 1860, Canton was under the 
French-English military occupation, and nine months later 
the famous summer palace of the emperors near Pekin, 
having first been plundered by the French, was “levelled 
to the ground” by order of Lord Elgin, the English ambas- 
sador, as an exemplary punishment for the indignities per- 
petrated by the Chinese government on twenty-six British 
subjects, seized and made prisoners while under the pro- 
tection of a flag of truce. 

Remaining at Hongkong only two days, on the 10th of 
March Mr. Dana started by steamer for Canton, and he 
thus describes the scene he passed through on the river. 

March 10. Saturday. Whampoa —the anchorage 
of large ships trading at Canton. Large numbers 
of American, English and French vessels there, and 
some men-of-war. The Hartford lies below Wham- 
poa, to practise at target firing. 

Boats, junks, of all kinds, become thicker and 
thicker. How swift they go, by wind and tide, their 
huge single mat sail, with bamboo horizontal sticks 

1 Vol. ii. pp. 46, 108-110, 175-183. 
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across it! They reef by lowering only. This is quick 
and simple. 

Now, the boat-houses, anchored, in which thousands 
of the Cantonese live. The small boats are chiefly 
managed by women. They row and steer. Girls of 
eight, ten and twelve years pull vigorously at the 
oars, and are very skilful in steering, and skill and 
quickness are required in the crowds here. Our 
steamer goes slowly among them, bobbing them up 
and down in the heavy swell she makes, the boats 
just saving themselves from her paddles. But how 
good natured the girls are! They pull away at the 
oars, and jump about, and laugh and show their white 
teeth, though they seem to be just on the point of 
upsetting children, household goods and all, into the 
river. Now we have passage-boats and cargo-boats, 
and mandarin-boats, and sea-going junks, and river- 
going junks, and anchored house-boats, and flower- 
boats, and moving boats of all kinds, by the thou- 
sands, as thick as carriages and foot passengers to- 
gether in the Strand. Some of the boats are very 
prettily fitted up, and you see the sacred fire and the 
incense of their rites, the worship of ancestors. It is 
not prayer or invocation, but respectful religious acts 
of veneration. Now we are in Canton! There are 
ruins of the large stone buildings and of the walls in 
all directions, the effects of thirty-six hours of pitiless 
bombardment by the English and French, not a shot 
being returned, and not one in ten thousand of the 
poor Chinese knowing what it was for... . 

How strange everything is! I am in the midst of 
China and Chinese, and from our windows and the 
baleony I look out upon this ancient river, literally 
alive with passing boats and junks, and cries as thick 
and fast as of birds in a forest. 
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Mr. Orne takes me out to visit the grounds pre- 
paring for the new factories. . . . As we return, it is 
getting dark, and the Chinese are lighting the lan- 
terns in their boats. The river looks like a swamp 
of fire-flies. Each boat, however small, has its little 
shrine, at which tapers or incense sticks are burned 
morning and night... . 

A fleet of boats is getting ready to sail with Chi- 
nese soldiers up the river to attack robbers, who are 
in great force some twenty or thirty miles off. Rob- 
bers have taken several towns, and Canton would be 
in danger but for the allied occupation. The boats 
are gaudy with banners and devices and brave mot- 
toes, and the soldiers have “ victory’? painted on 
their breasts. They are armed with spears and 
shields and a few matchlocks. Itis said that not one 
in ten of them reaches the destination ; they desert. 
There was a great beating on drums and gongs, and 
burning of incense sticks, and throwing to the winds 
of gilt paper, for a propitious voyage. . . . 

March 11. Sunday. Up early. . .. As break- 
fast is late, take tea and toast, — tea a delight to 
smell or taste. Walk balcony over river until break- 
fast. See the families cooking, sewing and washing 
in their little boats. . . . Such fleets of market-gar- 
den boats, with meats, fruits and vegetables! Then 
shop-boats and mechanics’-boats, and large passenger 
boats going to and from the country (for a boat can 
go, by canals or rivers, all over China), and soldier- 
boats, and mandarin-boats, and cargo-boats, and the 
large, ornamental hong-boats, the pleasure-boats of 
the merchants. .. . 

Cross the river in the hong-boat of Russell & 
Cae 
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Now we pass the gate in the city wall, a French 
sentry one side and an English the other, and are in 
the city, where, in the world’s history, no foreigner 
has been, with their knowledge, until now. 

And what a strange world within! This long, 
narrow, winding alley — not over four feet wide, 
from house to house, crammed, jammed, brimming, 
overflowing; shops, shops, shops, men, men, —a 
stream of life drifting up and drifting down, — 
cries and talking; now and then a sedan chair, at 
a slow trot or fast walk, crying out to make way, 
make way! Little, minutest shops, crammed full 
of things to sell, and the grave shopmen behind 
their counters. Little bits of shops, full of little peo- 
ple working at the minutest work with the minutest 
instruments! Coolies, in shirt and short trousers, 
bare-headed and bare-footed. A better class, in long 
robes, skull-caps, shoes and long socks; women in 
their sober, comely dress of close-necked tunie and 
long trousers, some stepping free, with feet of natural 
size, and some tottling on their little goat’s feet, just 
able to get over the ground, in that mincing, sway- 
ing, tottling gait which they think so genteel. Close 
sedans with ladies behind closed blinds or curtains, 
or with a grave mandarin or Chinese gentleman, 
with pre-cursors and post-cursors, crying out to make 
way, and carrying, one his umbrella, another his fan, 
and another his lantern, and another his tablet of 
rank and office. Through all this we drift along in 
our open chairs, at a jog-trot, carefully navigating 
round the corners, and if two chairs come abreast, 
making a dead stand, and edging sidewise into the 
shops. At some places we stop to see the wares and 
work, All is done in sight and much in open air. 
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At each open space, where there is a little more 
room, is a barber with his chair and tools, and a cook 
with his portable furnace and little table of eatables, 
and a money changer, or a gambler, or a juggler.... 
There is a man bowing his head to a block, while 
the barber shaves and washes the crown, and there 
the barber is picking out an ear with a stick, deli- 
cately, and here he is nicely touching an upturned 
eyelid. In the shops are silk-weavers, wood-carvers, 
ivory-cutters and carvers, seal-cutters, spinners, 
lacquer-workers, — an ant-hill of industry! Every- 
thing done by hand and nothing by machinery. You 
might as well introduce steam into an ant-hill as into 
China. What would become of these three hundred 
million workers, each making the ninth part of the 
pin, and each getting enough to eat and to clothe 
himself? .. . 

Visit to the garden of the great hong merchant, 
Howqua. He is son of the great Howqua who died 
a few years ago worth, it is said, thirty millions of 
dollars. The gardens are his pleasure house and 
grounds, in the suburbs. Like everywhere else, you 
go to it by water. There are some twenty acres of 
fish-ponds, lakes, canals, stone bridges, grottoes, tem- 
ples, pagoda roofs with stone pillars to shade the sit- 
ters at the beautiful tables of marble and ebony, 
grass plats, terraces, flowers in beds and flowers in 
pots, trees, shrubs, the lotus and the banyan, urns of 
flowers, the walks all paved with brick or large flags 
of stone, lines and lines of walls of open brick-work 
with stone copings, some two or three feet high, on 
which rest thousands of flower-pots with every kind of 
flower; and then there are singing birds, cooing tur- 
tle doves, and falling, gurgling waters. What an 
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enormous outlay of money! Worthy the Khan of 
an Oriental empire ! 

From this we go to Puntinqua’s gardens (pro- 
nounced Poon-tin’-qua), which are larger and richer 
than Howqua’s. In the midst of these gardens is a 
private theatre. One house is for the guests, and 
another, separated from it by a canal of some twelve 
feet wide, in which swim fish and out of which grow 
creepers and shrubs, is for the stage. It is luxury it- 
self. The guests sit at open windows, in large chairs, 
with tables before them, and look across the water to 
the stage. Also there is Puntinqua’s summer-house, 
full of rooms, and furnished with chairs, tables, mir- 
rors and bedsteads. The favorite style of chair is 
tv let in pieces of polished stone for backs and seats, 
which have different colors, resembling scenery. 
Some of the tablets, chairs and tables are extremely 
costly. Some of the canals are large enough for 
large pleasure boats, and one, almost dismantled, 
stands by the theatre. . . . 

March 12. Rev. Mr. Bonney breakfasts with us, 
and gives me his day. We have an open chair and 
three coolies each, but walk for convenience and ex- 
ercise most of the time, coolies following. He speaks 
the language and knows the habits of the people; 
so this is, in fact, my first real visit to the city for 
any useful purpose. 

We dive into the little streets with their close jam 
of shops and people. A street in Canton is like an 
entry in the upper story and rear of a large country 
tavern, about as wide — doors as close together. They 
are all flagged with stone and perfectly clean, more 
easily kept so, as there are no horses or large animals 
in them. All is foot work. These little lanes are 
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very gay, and even gaudy, with decorations, little 
flags and tablets and strips of cloth and paper of all 
colors, with inscriptions in Chinese characters. These 
almost cover the street overhead from side to side. 
The houses are a story and a half high, the half story 
above for sleeping. .. . 

Went into a shop where [they ] made pottery, por- 
celain cups, etc. The master and his long-robed 
workmen were breakfasting at a table in the front 
room, and the coolies in a back room. Breakfast of 
coolies was rice in abundance, tea, a made dish of 
vegetables, and some little cakes of flour or ground 
beans fried in oil. The table and plates were clean 
and neat, and their food well cooked and neatly set 
out. Their meal was neater and more wholesome 
than such as the poorer classes of England and 
America get. Think of our grease and fat, and 
tough meat, bad bread, and worse hot cakes. I have 
seen something of the cooking of England, France, 
Spanish America and China, and believe the worst 
cooking in the world is that of the middle and poorer 
classes in America. The Americans and English are 
not cooks. The French and Chinese are; and so are 
the Spanish to some extent. Think, too, of the great 
junks and slices of heavy meat we all eat at home! 
Think of the head of a family, up to his elbows in 
blood, distributing half raw meat among his children, 
from fork and knife reeking with blood! Then a 
few waxy potatoes, clammy bread, and hard, thick 
pie crust! ... 

Visit Temple to Confucius. (His Chinese name 
is Kung-Foo-Tze, which the Jesuits latinized to Con- 
fu-cius.) Large grounds walled in, silent groves, 
large trees, broad walks of flag-stone, and one large 
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temple in centre, one story, pagoda roof, high, stone 
floor. No idol or image in it, but simply a tablet to 
the honor of Confucius, on a kind of high dais, with 
an inscription over it, ** Sacred to the Spirit of Kung- 
Foo-Tze, the most sacred teacher. Nove such have 
been before him, nor since.”” In another place, ‘* The 
teacher of one thousand generations.” 

On the sides of the temple are tablets to the great 
pupils of Confucius, the chief of whom is Mencius 
(Mung Tsz.) There are no priests or preachers or 
teachers of the Confucians. He established no reli- 
gion, no system, no sacrifices, and pretended to no rev- 
elation. He was simply a philosopher, teaching only 
moral philosophy, political economy, the social duties, 
manners and ceremonies in public or private life, the 
duties and rights arising out of the social system, etc., 
— with maxims, proverbs, rules and parables. On 
these his fame is founded. They do not elevate him 
above a human being, but venerate his memory and 
pay honors to his spirit, not by prayers or sacrifices, 
but by creating temples or monuments, by tablets, 
and two or three times a year by a great procession 
of all the dignitaries, reverential salutations, ete., ete. 
A scholar who resides at the temple — for it is a kind 
of refuge for poor scholars —told us he had been 
through five of the annual examinations, but had 
failed each time. ‘* Why so?” ‘ My poor exercises 
were not thought good enough.” ‘Shall you try 
again?” ‘ Yes, I have nothing else to do.” . . . 

The last place of our visit to-day is the “ Execu- 
tion Ground.” Here, for centuries, the capital pun- 
ishments of the city have been inflicted. Here thou- 
sands and tens of thousands have been beheaded, and 
the soil is saturated with human blood. Nor is this 
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all. Tortures the most frightful have been inflicted 
here, such as it can hardly enter into the mind to 
conceive, and the air has been rended with shrieks 
and cries of the ultimate agonies of men. 

Yet the ground is small and obscure, with no indi- 
cation of its purpose, being merely an open space or 
yard, behind a row of humble dwelling-houses, some 
half acre or more in extent, without any public build- 
ing or other mark of a public character to it. Broken 
pottery lies about it, aud people pass and repass over 
it, and when not in use for executions it is used as a 
rubbish yard by the neighborhood. Mr. Bonney told 
me he saw fifteen men beheaded there not long ago. 
The convicts are tied hand and foot, made to stand 
in rows facing all one way, with heads bent over, and 
two or three executioners, each with a sharp cleaver, 
go along and lop off their heads, with one blow to 
each; the head rolls off, the body starts up and falls 
over, and a very few minutes does the whole work. 
Sometimes two hundred have been beheaded here at 
atime. Last week two were beheaded. They were 
to have been flayed alive, which is the favorite pro- 
cess, but the British officers forbade it, and the judi- 
cial mandarins had to content themselves with lop- 
ping off the heads. 

A gentleman, Mr. Owen of the British Co. House, 
told me he was here once at an execution, and saw 
them begin their cutting up of a live man, but was 
obliged to leave it was so dreadful. They began 
with their very sharp cleavers to cut slices off his 
cheeks and breast and thighs and to lop off fingers 
and toes. The decree of the court orders death by a 
certain number of cuttings, and the skill of the exe- 
cutioner is shown by getting all his cuts, his twenty, 
fifty or a hundred, before the man is fully dead. 
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This miserable, dirty, undesignated back-yard of a 
place has been for centuries the scene of these hor- 
FOUGsestaos 
March 14. Wednesday. . . .To the Honam Tem- 
ple at five P. M. to see the priests worship. This 
is by far the largest temple and grounds in Canton. 
. .. The worship began just at dusk. There were 
twenty-eight priests, probably the whole number now 
occupying this once populous monastery. .. . 

I must say that the manner of the priests was 
grave, slow, reverential and dignified, —the old Ori- 
ental tradition of manner,—and much better than 
that at the cathedral at Havana, which it a good 
deal resembled. If the idols had been removed and 
the furniture of the Cathedral put in their place, I 
could have recommended these boys and men as pat- 
terns to the boys and men of the Havana Cathedral. 
The close resemblance of the Buddhist worship to the 
Roman Catholic has been noticed by all writers and 
travellers. It is so striking that some of the early 
Jesuits in China ascribed it to the work of the devil, 
counterfeiting true religion. Some will attribute it 
to a common element of idolatry and formalism, and 
others to the common traditions of the patriarcbal 
ages, —as the temple worship at Jerusalem, with its 
bloody rites, its altars, its priestly vestments, its im- 
ages of Cherubim over the Mercy Seat, its brazen 
oxen, and its memorials of Moses and Aaron, differed 
not much to the eye from that of the surrounding 
heathen nations. But one was to the Most High, and 
the other to idols. ... 

March 17. Saturday. This day by Mr. Bonney’s 
kindness is given to an expedition to the White 
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Cloud Mountain. This is a hill, about the height, I 
fancy, of Blue Hill, Milton, lying about six miles to 
the northeast of the northeast gate of the city. ... 

We leave behind us the venerable walls of the 
city, more than eight hundred years old, grass-grown, 
shrub-grown, and even tree-grown, on their perpen- 
dicular sides. They are perpendicular faces of brick 
outside and sloping earth mounds inside. 

As we get out into the country we see something 
of Chinese horticulture and agriculture. Large 
paddy fields, low and wet, where the rice is sown 
and nursed, and from which, when it has reached a 
height of six inches, it is taken up and set out by 
hand in open rows, in wider spaces, in the dryer 
fields. Next are tea fields, where the tea shrub, with 
dark green leaf, and looking like a close clipped haw- 
thorn hedge, is growing. Then there are sweet 
potato fields, and olive fields, where the tall, thin 
olive tree grows, with dark green leaves. 

Now we leave the low country and ascend the 
hills. These hills are rocky and entirely barren of 
trees and vegetation, except in the little valleys or 
cafions, where the water flows over rocky bottoms in 
the wet season, edging them with rich green grass 
and shrubs and trees. But these barren hills are 
cities of the dead! Not one hill, or one field, but 
every hill, every high field, is a cemetery, a necrop- 
OUR Tare s 

The tombs and graves follow us all the way up to 
the very summit of the White Cloud Mountain, and 
on the finest sites, commanding the noblest views, 
but always on high and dry ground, the tombs are 
built. And every step of the ascent, from the first 
leaving of the low ground to the top of the mountain, 
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the broad walk is paved with wide flag-stones and, in 
the ascents, these stones are laid in stairs. . 

Now we are nearly at the top, and here, in one of 
the most delightful spots conceivable, stands, or 
rather lies and nestles, the monastery of the White 
Cloud. It is built in a little valley which opens wide 
at the lower end, disclosing a view of the river, city 
and distant country, while the site has the advantage 
of perfect quietness, seclusion, a look of entire re- 
pose, the shade of trees and rocks and hillsides, the 
fall of water and the singing of birds. And how ex- 
quisite is the note of that bird in that deep green 
tree just over the farther rocf! We stand and listen, 
and catch it again and again. It is a new note to 
me. As liquid as falling water, and so rich and soft 
in melody. ... 

Return to the monastery. Its architecture is as 
noble as its situation. How lofty, how spacious, how 
airy, how strong is everything! A noble stone 
bridge, a noble platform of stone, such spacious halls 
and passages and courts, and all so solid and so 
ancient! To be purified from its Buddhist idols, and 
transformed to a Christian college, school or monas- 
tery is all that it needs. How I would delight to 
come here, in the heat of summer, and spend a few 
weeks of leisure with books and nature! .. . 

Between the White Cloud monastery and the city, 
by this route, are three monasteries, two Taoist, and 
one Buddhist. We stopped a while at each. At the 
Buddhist is a large image of Buddha, which repre- 
sents him as a fat, jolly god, with a huge paunch and 
fat laughing eyes. ‘* Yes,” said the priest, ‘* he does 
not trouble himself about anything. He is always 
happy and easy. Your God does concern himself 
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with everything, Buddha does not. But you see he 
is happy to see you.” ‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘and equally 
so to see us go away.” ‘ Yes, yes, he cares for noth- 
ing.” How much of this is sincere confession, and 
how much is Chinese politeness? .. . 

The last thing on our way in is the village devoted 
to the lepers,— the Leper Village. What associa- 
tions of ancient story does the very name recall! We 
turn aside and enter it. I may well say enter it, for 
it is as close and compact as a fortress, though with- 
out a wall. And how filthy itis! The main street 
is straight and flagged, about ten feet wide. From 
this the side streets run off at right angles, mere 
dirty passage-ways between houses, and not over 
four feet wide. A respectable looking man, the best 
dressed, comes forward and offers to be our guide. 
Heisnotaleper. He says he is of a younger branch 
of the Howqua family. He lives here because his wife 
is a leper. Not one in ten of, the people we see, in- 
cluding children, are lepers. They are the children of 
parents, one or both of whom may be lepers, or they 
are husbands or near relatives of lepers sent here, 
whom they have faithfully followed. Some not 
lepers remain here, because they were born and have 
always lived here, and have property here. They do 
not seem to think leprosy contagious or infectious. 
The lepers are not white, as I supposed. On the 
contrary, their skin is red and blotched and swelled, 
like a spot just recovering from being frozen, and, in 
some cases, the hands and feet dwindle away and fall 
off. Even here the all-pervading Chinese literature 
extends itself. Here, at the end of a dirty passage, 
is a school of some twenty boys. Not one of the 
boys is a leper. Perhaps the leper boys are kept 
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apart, though in the streets and at the little temple 
they all sit and walk together, and in the temple 
porch we saw four men playing cards, two of whom 
were lepers and two not. In one corner of the 
school-room, in a square part set off to him, was a 
pig! He was clean enough, to be sure, but a pig in 
a sty; and close against him, not four feet off, sat a 
boy of ten studying Confucius! . 

Now to the walls again, into our chairs, through 
the gates, along the narrow, close, gaily decorated, 
intensely alive, and industrious streets, two or three 
wiles, and then the river, the sampan girls crying 
out recommendations of their respective boats and 
smiling at us, showing their white teeth. We select 
one that has a little earnest boy of eight or ten clam- 
oring for us, and are landed at the Russell & Co. 
hong, which the boat people call ‘ Lussel-y Hong,” 
as near as they can get to it, at exactly five P. M., in 
time to get ready for our dinner at the house of Yung 
Ting, the nephew of the great Howqua. There are 
four visiting cards from Yung Ting on our table, one 
for each of his expected guests. These cards are 
pieces of red paper, about four inches by two, with 
the name written on them. These visiting cards they 
had, too, in China before Europe learned to write. 

Reach the house at six o’clock. Received at the 
door by an upper servant. Yung Ting soon appears, 
aman of about thirty-five, dressed in plain gray silk, 
high-necked, long robe, with black skull-eap. None 
of the Chinese show or wear any white linen or cot- 
ton. We are led to an open room, opening into a 
court, and take seats. Yung Ting inquires with 
anxious solicitude the name and age and residence of 
each guest, and seems struggling to keep all in mind. 
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Preston, who is also interpreter, and myself. Tea 
is brought as soon as we are seated. When he is 
called out by his steward for an instant he apologizes 
all around, and places his little boy, who is formally 
introduced to each of us,a boy not over ten years old, 
in his chair, to do the honors in his absence, though 
it is but fora moment. The little boy looks as com- 
posed and grave as a mandarin, with no boyish awk- 
wardness. Then Yung Ting reappears, dinner is an- 
nounced, and we are led to another room. Here isa 
table for six, for the boy sits at the foot, grave and 
silent, for three hours, eating little, but never falter- 
ing or moving from his upright, respectful position, 
and never speaking. 

_The room is brilliantly lighted with Chinese lan- 
terns and European chandeliers. There are some six 
or eight servants waiting on the table. It is set with 
fruits and Mowers and some ten or twelve dishes of 
preserves, but the preserves are no more offered to us 
to eat than the flowers. Our seats have no backs, 
which is tiring to us, unused to that since school days. 
There is European wine and Chinese, — which will 
we have ?— Of course we choose the Chinese. This 
is always served hot, from little China teapots, in very 
small porcelain cups, not over two thimblefuls to a 
cup; but when your host drinks with you, you must 
exhaust the cup, and turn it upside down in proof of 
your fidelity to the rites. 

Now begins the series of courses. I did not count 
them. Iam sorry I did not. We agreed that they 
must have been between twenty and thirty. And 
such strange compositions — fins of sharks, sinews of 
dolphins, berries of the lotus. The most recherché 
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and improbable things are the most prized. Yung 
Ting told us fairly that many of them had no other 
merit, and were made eatable by condiments only. 
I ate too much of the first courses, not expecting so 
many, and the courses began to pall. But I did not 
like to refuse. I tasted of each, and our host re- 
quired ever so many little bumpers of us all, and I 
feared we were all overcharged with food and liquid, 
—not that the wine was at all intoxicating, for it is 
weak, and we did not take enough for that; but it is 
sweet and palls on the taste. 

A course consists of one dish, and that is given to 
each guest. There is no helping from large plates to 
small, but to each guest is brought a large teacup or 
deep saucer full of what he is to eat, seasoned, mixed 
with its vegetables and sauce, and covered to keep it 
hot. Sometimes there is a second dish, for the sauce 
or seasoning. Chop-sticks of ivory! It is my first 
attempt, but I resolved to do or starve, and after fre- 
quent failure, get the knack of them pretty well. 
For the liquids — some courses are soups — we have 
porcelain spoons. The last course is tea, which is 
always a signal to go. Our dinner took about three 
and a half hours, and all devoted to the courses, 
with little intervals. This style is very favorable to 
conversation, as there is no helping and offering or 
requesting of things to eat,—the bane of an ill- 
served dinner at home. 

But how exquisite is the politeness of Yung Ting. 
He exhausts ingenuity in framing inquiries to show 
his unspeakable interest in each of us, — our ages, if 
married, how many children, and of what sex and 
ages, how came here, if had pleasant passage, how 
many days, was the boat crowded, was the weather 
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good, —and at each question he bends his eyes on 
you, anxious fur your answer, and if your ship was 
crowded or the weather bad he is distressed, and if it 
was good he is relieved and delighted. Then, when 
you speak to him or answer his questions, he never 
allows himself an abstracted look, but fixes his eyes 
on you, and gives frequent emissions of guttural 
sounds, to denote his attention and interest and vary- 
ing emotions. Indeed, he knows nothing but the 
pleasure of his guests. To that everything bends. 
Now, all this is from the books of rites, which edu- 
cated Chinese study from early boyhood — books 
written two thousand years before Chesterfield was 
born. 

From dinner we adjourn to another room, where 
tea is offered again. (I forgot to name, as an in- 
stance of the freaks of fashion, that the dishes he 
took most pride in placing before us were European 
porcelain, when many of his plates and cups would 
be worth their weight in gold in Paris or London 
among connoisseurs.) Now he invites us to walk 
round his house, and we are shown through a series 
of rooms for sitting and rooms for sleeping, — no 
women’s apartments, however, are ever shown to 
men, nor can Madame Howqua or Yung Ting be 
seen on any terms, — and a library, which, being 
of unbound books, looks like a paper shop, etc., 
etc., and one shrine, with tapers and incense sticks. 
His ancestral hall is, I suppose, that of the How- 
Guasa 

When we rise to depart our host says he has chairs 
for each of us. He bows low and takes impressive 
leave of each of us at the door, and again at outer 
door, and we go home, through the narrow streets, a 
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flashing train of lanterns, — Chinese lanterns, — two 
or three hung to each chair, and lantern bearers be- 
fore and behind our train... . 

March 21. Wednesday afternoon. At Macao. 
Talk of palaces! I have never seen in an English 
gentleman’s or nobleman’s house such chambers as 
there are in this house, where I am lodged, the guest 
of Mr. Ward, our minister. My chamber is nine- 
teen paces long and twelve paces wide, and about 
twenty feet high. The walls are two and one half 
feet thick. It isa palace. It was built by one of the 
wealthy old Portuguese families, and bought by Au- 
gustine Heard & Co., who still own it. As they live 
and do all their business now in Hongkong, they use 
it only as an occasional place of resort for a pleasure 
trip. Yet this gives an idea of the style of these 
Anglo-Chinese merchants, that they maintain such a 
palace for old association’s sake and a little present 
convenience. Heard & Co. put the house at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Ward during his sojourn in Macao, and 
he invites me to be his guest. Mr. John Heard, of 
the firm, is also here for a day or two. And we three 
gentlemen, each living en gargon, wander about these 
huge, lofty rooms, with their echoing bare floors, and 
under the shaded piazzas. At one side of my room is 
a bed, a portion of which I occupy with sheets and 
blankets of the usual width, leaving several feet of 
waste land on each side. One gets exercise enough 
in walking from the toilet-table to the washstand — 
a chamber of magnificent distances. 

But, how came I here? I left Canton at 7.30 A.M. 
in the little steamer Spark, taking grateful leave of 
Delano, Orne and Shepherd, and « Old Head” (who 
desired his remembrances to Mr. J. P. Cushing, 
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Messrs. Forbes, etc.), and steamed down among the 
tossing and tumbling sampans and hong boats, bang- 
ing against each other under our paddle-surf, but the 
laughing girls never losing their temper, and men 
reaching poles on board with letters attached at the 
last moment, after we are under way, — and we pass 
the now familiar grounds of the old factories and the 
Dutch Folly, and pass the great junks, with their 
preposterously gaudy banners and red scarfs tied to 
the muzzle of each gun, — and now the ruins of the 
barrier forts, and now the tall pagoda on the hill- 
top, and are clear of the city and down in the wide 
estuary. There lies the French steam frigate, and 
there the British admiral’s tender, the Coromandel, 
and there the British gunboat “89,” and here is 
steaming slowly up, with a leadsman in the chains, 
gunboat ‘ 87,” both “ walk-y insides”’ and rigged with 
three masts, with fore and aft sails, and a square 
topsail at the fore. . . 

March 22. Thursday. ... Mr. Hunter calls. Go 
with him (Ward and I) to Camoens’s garden and 
grotto. The garden is the private property of a 
wealthy and ancient Portuguese family, who have 
owned it over two hundred years. It is the garden 
of their house, under lock and key, but is opened to 
all who send in their cards. I think it is the most 
beautiful garden I ever saw. Excellent taste has 
been shown in dealing with nature, for the garden 
is a rocky, broken ground, with boulders and large 
trees, yet interspersed with the nicest arrangements 
of horticulture. At the top of one of the hills, com- 
manding the full sea view, is the grotto where Camo- 
ens used to sit to read and to compose his Lusiad. 
And how it is honored! A kind of temple built over 
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it, and a pedestal surmounted by a terra-cotta head 
of Camoens, and several tablets erected by the vol- 
untary gift of admirers. Next this garden is the 
Protestant burying-ground, a beautiful spot, filled 
with graves, the stones and monuments over which 
are in the highest degree creditable to the liberality 
of the English and American residents here, as well 
as to the piety of the friends of the dead... . 

March 26. [Monday.] . .. Walking through the 
streets of Hongkong with Mr. Delano yesterday a 
Chinaman came up to me with beaming countenance, 
and, with that practical equality which marks their 
common society, said, ** Ah! How you do? My glad 
see you!” and held out his hand. I shook hands with 
him, but could not remember him, as all Chinese 
look alike at first. “My in ship, burn up—you 
savee— you have got.” ‘Oh, yes, the Mastiff.’’ 
“Yes. Very good, very good.” And he told me he 
came in the Eliza and Ella from Oahu to Hong- 
kong. The good fellow seemed truly glad to see me. 

March 27. Tuesday. Sailed in P. & O. steamer 
Pekin for Shanghai, 9.30 A.M. Left the shelf on 
the hillside on which Hongkong stands, its flying 
flags of all nations afloat and ashore, its men-of-war 
and its merchantmen, and steamed through the high 
hills and bold shores and frequent islands, steep 
and bold, into the open sea. Opposite to Hong- 
kong, on the peninsula of Kooloon, are the tents of 
the Forty-fourth Regiment, which has taken posses- 
sion of it, a most important movement in the his- 
tory of China, for if the British hold it, it will 
probably surpass Hongkong. .. . 

From Hongkong, on the 27th of March, Mr. Dana 
sailed for Shanghai. The steamer reached Woon Sung on 
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the 2d of April, from whence he went up the Yang Tze 
Kiang River by boat to Shanghai, where he again became 
the guest of Russell & Co. After being entertained here 
in the princely way usual with the great Chinese houses of 
those days, he wrote on the 5th of April: — 

To-day, great pleasure and advantage of an offer 
of a passage to Japan in Dent & Co.’s steamer Yiang 
Tze, in which Mr. Dent is to make an excursion to 
Japan on a partly business and partly pleasure trip. 
He has invited, besides me, the Bishop of Victoria 
and Mr. Parker. It is a great opportunity. But 
for this, I should haye to wait here indefinitely, 
perhaps two or three weeks. They sail Saturday, 
Tth. Long for that, as Sunday is Easter... . 

April T. Saturday. Steamer Yiang Tze for Japan. 
It. is a huge, American-built steamer, commanded 
and officered by Americans. Parker does not go. 
So our company consists of Lord Bishop of Victoria 
and myself, as guests, Mr. Dent, his partner, Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Ashton, a merchant, and a small staff of 
clerks and interpreters. Get under way at noon. 
Pass the French frigate Forban, the English men-of- 
war Furious, Roebuck and Nimrod, and the fleet of 
merchantmen, and the great transport which last 
night brought up Sir Hope Grant and staff, and the 
fleet of junks, with their great eyes and gaudily 
painted sides and scarfed cannon, and are out in the 
great river... . 

April 9. Monday. Land of Japan in sight. Cape 
Gotto, some eighty miles from Nagasaki. Run close 
in. Land is bold and rocky, but with more trees 
than that of the southern coast of China, — ever- 
greens, pines, etc., and patches of rich green, ‘There 
are no sandy and flat spots. All is bold, hilly, rocky 
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and well-sprinkled with trees. My first view of 
Japan ! 

We are heading, the captain tells us, for the en- 
trance to Nagasaki, but it cannot be seen. There 
is no sign of an opening of a harbor, but only bold 
hills with green valleys. Vessels have been known 
to cruise here two or three days without finding it. 
Round a little poiut we go, and behind an island, 
where there seems no room, and we open a narrow 
deep channel. Here is a fort, and there a few houses ; 
and how very prettily that little village lies on the 
slope! There is a Japanese boat, with a dark-blue 
jib and a white mainsail. Now, as we pass rapidly 
along the shore, cultivated spots, groups of houses, 
increase. The distribution of hills and valleys, trees, 
rocks, green spots and houses, is beautiful, and the 
bay is completely land-locked. Here, on the left, as 
we enter, is the famous Mount of Martyrs, where the 
early missionaries and Japanese Christians were mar- 
tyred. Here, in 1597, twenty-six Franciscans and 
Jesuits were crucified. And, for nearly a century 
afterwards, the executions of persistent Christians, 
foreign and Japanese, took place, until it became a 
place of terror at times, and at times a place of pious 
pilgrimage by Christians, and gained its name of 
Holy Mount, or Mount of Martyrs. ... 

April 10. Tuesday. Beautiful morning, and noth- 
ing can be more lovely than the scene from the deck 
of our steamer. There are patches of granite rock, 
with evergreen shrubs and trees about them, as on 
the coast of Beverly and Manchester, and patches of 
cultivated land. Above Nagasaki, the land is ter- 
raced on the hillsides by walls of stone, and well cul- 
tivated, and among the stones and over the walls is a 
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thick growth of creepers, like the English ivy and 
lichen. 

Go ashore. . . . Finding it almost impossible to 
lose my way between the hills and the harbor, I 
wandered about by myself for three or four hours. 
Among other places, I go to a theatre, where a play 
was going on before a very large audience, promiscu- 
ous, of men, women and children, crowded, jammed 
in together, under a roof of bamboo and grass. The 
play consisted, as in our lowest style of farces, of 
practical jokes, of falling and pushing and striking 
with fans and brushes, and high, sharp, unnatural 
tones of voice. At the side of the stage was seated 
on a mat a man who seemed to me to act as a chorus, 
occasionally speaking and singing. .. . 

‘The streets are wider than those of Chinese cities, 
full twice as wide, and well-flagged with broad stones, 
and neater than the Chinese. Here, also, there are 
no carriages, — only human foot-falls, and curious 
foot-falls they are; for all wear the sandal, the heel 
of which is not tied up, but flaps at every step, slip- 
slap, slip-slap, so that there is a perpetual clatter of 
heels in the streets; indeed, the only sound to be 
heard but those of human voices. . . . 

Walking at random through the streets, through 
an open window I saw one of those public warm 
baths, of which so much bas been written, and which 
tell the tale of Japanese life so fully. They were 
open to sight of all who chose to stop and look at 
them, and the bathers seemed shameless. A woman 
sat on a platform by the window mending the clothes 
she was going to put on, heedless of the passers-by. 
In the bath were some eight or ten men and women, 
as close as they could well stow, while others were 
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wiping themselves on the platform, in a condition tol- 
erable only before the Fall. Yet there was nothing 
improper in their conduct. For aught one could 
guess, the secret might be that they knew no evil; 
but the fact is known to be that they know more evil 
than any other people. All foreigners here agree in 
their testimony that, in one respect, the Japanese are 
the most shamelessly immoral people on earth... . 

Aprilll. Wednesday. . . . The Japanese children 
are very pretty and engaging. They look happy, as 
if they were well treated and well fed. I am told 
that the parental rule is gentle. I think in two days 
I have not seen or heard a crying child. They have 
very bright eyes, white teeth and clear brown com- 
plexions. The young girls, too, are pretty. Low 
broad foreheads of the Greek type, thick black hair, 
white teeth and intelligent ardent eyes are common. 
But as soon as they come to the age of blackened 
teeth they are hideous, They keep their mouths open 
to exhibit their black teeth, surrounded by highly 
rouged lips, which gives them a look of toothless 
fatuity, as if of extreme old age. Besides the rouge, 
which is so common on the lips and cheeks, they 
often whiten the rest of the face and the neck to the 
hue of the palest northern complexion. A Japanese 
married woman is this: — black teeth, rouged lips 
and cheeks, neck and rest of the face whitened, and 
black hair dressed on the top of the head with orna- 
mented combs and pins and stiffened by a wash of 
thin paste. . 

April 12. Thursday. At sea again, going round 
the south coast of Japan, bound to Kanagawa... . 

April 13. Friday. Very heavy sea all last night 
and all to-day. None but a strong vessel could stand 
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it. Captain Dearborn, who has been thirty years at 
sea, and is a moderate talker, tells me it is the most 
dangerous sea he ever saw. It comes from all direc- 
tions. It stove in our larboard box and swamped a 
boat which was above the hurricane deck. All day 
eight men are employed driving the water off decks. 
It comes pouring over all parts of the ship. The cap- 
tain thought at one time it would carry off everything. 
The seas off Japan have the reputation of being the 
worst in the world. The Chinese servants were all 
fastened below, under battened hatches, all sea-sick. 
‘There was something bewildering in the effect of the 
seas as they tossed about and broke over us, and we 
tore through them with the power of our great en- 
gines. It is a wonder to me that the complicated 
machinery of steamboats holds out so well. 

Yesterday was a calm, beautiful day, and the pic- 
turesque coast of Japan, blue in the distance, passed 
by our sides, mountains, hills and vales. At night 
it was so dark that, on deck, I could not see the pas- 
sage down, and had to grope like a blind man, and 
the sea was all alive with phosphorescent light. I 
thought something was going to happen. Roll, pitch, 
plunge, bang, swash, all day long, —a dreary time. 
I read Oliphant’s ‘China and Japan,” but not with 
pleasure, and those who are not sea-sick are rather 
grouty. 

April 14. Saturday. All cleared off. Fine day, 
and sea almost smooth. All hands bright again, and 
the canary birds are singing. 

April 16. Monday. At Yokohama, the seaport of 
Yeddo, in the centre of the kingdom of Japan! On 
shore, at the house of a kind friend, walking in the 
country among groves and plantations and temples 
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and the huts of the poor, by hillsides and rivulets, 
and examining the rich trees and foliage and flowers 
of this wonderful country. Have I not every reason 
to be thankful for the success that attends my steps? 

But, to go back to my voyage here. All day Sat- 
urday we were out of sight of land and at sundown 
none was to be seen; but no sooner was it dark than 
first one volcano, then another, and at length four 
were to be seen, now fading almost out of sight, and 
now brightening up into a steady glare, through the 
darkness. ‘They must have been very distant. Com- 
ing among islands, our captain, whose charts, the best 
to be had here, were thirty miles out of the way here, 
putting us at noon some twenty miles in the country 
on @ mountain, hove us to under short head of steam 
until daylight of Sunday, and all Sunday morn- 
ing we were on deck, watching with delight these 
beautiful shores as we passed up the great bay of 
Yeddo. The shores are as beautiful as the Isle of 
Wight, the best points of Staten Island, or of the 
North of England. No land, no flats, no rugged bare 
hills, nor merely a rolling country ; but such a dispo- 
sition of hills, valleys, slopes, small plains, occasional 
rocks half concealed by evergreens, and the whole 
sprinkled over with trees, sometimes sparse and some- 
times in groves, and signs of the most elaborate cul- 
tivation, terraced gardens, the deep green of the rice- 
fields, and the brilliant yellow of the rape-seed. 
Then this magnificent bay, as open as the sea, twenty 
and thirty miles across, seems all alive with boats 
fishing for the great market of Yeddo, and the daily 
wants of the dwellers on its shores. To count these 
boats is out of the question. They dot the horizon 
as thick as an artist could put them on his canvas... . 
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While we are looking at the shores, — through our 
glasses, —I see a large cloud close to the horizon, 
singularly regular in its shape. It is broad at the 
base, very high, and cut sharp off at the top. “ Do 
you see Fusiyama?” No.” ‘There, just where 
you are looking.” ‘That? No, impossible; that is 
a cloud — all snow-white — too high for a mountain.” 
Is it a cloud or a mountain ? — That is the question. 
John Bull proposes to take a bet on it. As we draw 
nearer, spots, thin strips of dark green are disclosed 
on its sides, low down; but all its upper half, at 
least, is pure white, the white of snow, — for the great 
mountain volcano of Fusiyama it certainly is. 

Now comes in sight the shipping at anchor, in front 
of the double town of Yokohama and Kanagawa... . 
Three custom-house officers, each with two swords, go 
into the cabin and take notes in strange characters of 
the captain’s report and drink their curagoa; and a 
midshipman from the Camilla, for letters and newspa- 
pers, and some half dozen Americans and Englishmen 
come in sampans. Among them is Dr. Bates, son of 
my kind host at Honolulu, established here as a phy- 
sician, and soon Dr. Hall comes on board, to whom I 
have letters, and invites me ashore to be his guest... . 

In the afternoon Dr. Hall takes me on a delightful 
walk into the country, fora mile or so. I cannot 
cease admiring the picturesque beauty of the disposi- 
tion — the lay — of the land, in this world of Japan. 
The hills are just high enough ; they are of every 
shape and form; the valleys and levels lie delight- 
fully among them, and the trees shade everything ; 
and every wall, every stone, every big trunk of a tree 
has its “ garniture and screen ” of ivy and other creep- 
ing vine. Theivy is that of England, without poison, 
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and an evergreen here. There are sturdy oaks, too, 
for it to grow upon... . 

April 25. Wednesday, [Hakodadi.] Ashore at 
six A. M.... After a breakfast on board, walk alone 
to the summit of the peak. Enjoyment of a lonely 
walk in the country to a man who has been long on 
shipboard! Always found it so in Calfornia and else- 
wheres =. 

Walking through the streets, heard noise of chil- 
dren in school, followed the sound and came to a 
humble little house, in the porch of which was a col- 
lection of sandals, straw and wood, and inside some 
forty boys, from six to ten years of age, sitting on 
benches at little tables, each with a book before him, 
swaying their bodies to and fro, and all reading or 
repeating at the very top of their voices, making a 
horrid din, in this little, dark, low-roofed room. ‘The 
grave old teacher sat in the midst, keeping a good eye 
over them. Here, as in China, the boys study aloud, 
and the reason is said to be that the teacher may hear 
the sounds they give to the characters, — for a char- 
acter does not indicate its sound, but the sound must 
be taught. As the teacher and I had no language 
in common, I learned nothing from him. The boys 
looked very lively and happy —a contrast with the 
stupor of an eight-year-old school, when I was of that 
age. 

I fully agree with the Japanese travellers in their 
opinion of the cheerfulness and happiness of the chil- 
dren. It is obvions. They sing as they go along in 
the streets, sometimes three or four hand-in-hand, and 
the discipline seems easy. Parents seem to be affec- 
tionate and equable with them, and so their elder sis- 
ters, who lug them on their backs. Saw two little 
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girls, some five years old, sitting on a bench, before a 
door, and singing and beating sticks in time. They 
looked so pretty and good that I gave them a silver 
ishu (worth about eight cents) — a fortune to them. 
They bowed their little foreheads to the bench, in ad- 
oration, and would not raise them up until I was out 
OP sight.) a 

April 26. Thursday. Sailed from Hakodadi at 
daybreak, through the straits of Sangar, and at eight 
o'clock were out in the Japan Sea. So we shall cir- 
cumnavigate Nipon.... 

April 29. Saturday. Last night, being thirty miles 
off by our reckoning, came near running upon an 
island of the Oki group, a current having set us thirty 
miles to the southeast in fifteen hours. The bright 
lookout always kept here saved us. Captain D. had 
been told that the current here was the other way. 
Perhaps it is changeable. 

““T’m on the sea, I’m on the sea, 
I am where I would ever be! ” 
Not quite so—but the abundance of fresh air and 
exercise, the regularity of hours, the simplicity of 
food, the abundance of sleep, and the freedom from 
cares and duties have great value and charm. 

April 30. Monday. . . . Here I am again, in my 
sumptuous rooms, at Russell & Company’s, with all 
my luggage safe and in its old places, my bed, my 
books, a good fire (for it is cool at night), and a file 
of Boston papers, and tea, and so many kind and 
attentive friends, and myself brought back in life 
and health after a delightful and instructive voyage 
to a new empire! If one has not a heart of stone, 
here is a time and place for gratitude! And I felt 
it, when I sat down in my chair, and looked about 
me and reflected. .. . 
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May 6. Started from Shanghai this evening, on 
an expedition by boat to Suchau, —the famous city 
—the “ Paris of China.” . . . We have three boats, 
one for cooks and chow-chow, and two for passengers. 
Mr. Walsh and Dr. Lindau in one, Rev. Messrs. 
Syle and Smith and I in the other. And a beautiful 
startoff we have! Full moon, fair tide, clear sky, 
and exquisite weather. The river, the bridges, the 
gliding boats give it a fairy-like air. . . . Our boats 
have settees, on which we sleep, and tables, book- 
racks and other conveniences, and we are entirely 
comfortable. Each boat has a crew of six boatmen, 
a boy to wait on each of us, and a cook and butler. 

May T. Settled our régime —to rise early and 
take tea and toast, and walk until breakfast, which is 
to be at nine. Dinner at four. Between breakfast 
and dinner, keep under cover. Walk again towards 
evening. The walk this morning was very interest- 
ing, along the track path, through little villages, 
stopping at temples, under groves of trees, and amid 
the fields of wheat, rice and vegetables which mark 
the endless industry of this people. Verily, there is 
no end toit. Every square foot is under cultivation 
and laborers are everywhere. .. . 

At almost every house people are weaving cotton 
cloth, sometimes indoors, by a small loom, and some- 
times in the open air, on warps nearly as long as a 
rope walk. Numerous little pits, in which they make 
indigo. The frequent little tributaries compel us to 
walk back into the country to find bridges, which we 
always find not far off — and always of stone, neatly 
arched. All the bridges across the Suchau creek are 
of stone, neatly built, high and arched. That at 
Wang Du is the largest we have yet seen. A few 
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pagodas in sight, and a group of small gates or arches, 
to the honor of persons who have been noted for vir- 
tue, especially to young widows who have refused 
remarriage. ... 

May 9. Wednesday. Our next point is the city 
of PuSi. This is a large city on the Grand Canal, 
surrounded by very high, moated and ivy-grown walls, 
with populous suburbs. . . . But near the gate, on a 
stone platform, under a little roof of tiles, at a kind of 
market cross, lay three or four beggars, in their rags, 
piteous objects, one dead. He had died in the night, 
and no one had yet removed him. 

Boats and late breakfast, and stop at the village at 
the foot of Wei San, the famous range of hills, the 
highest in this region. ... The village, Wei San 
Tsung, is beautiful. ... 

From the village we ascended the series of hills, 
each (except the highest) having its temple. At the 
highest we stop, and spend an hour or two in de- 
lighted viewing of the broad landscape. The cities 
of the great plain lie beneath us. A boundless plain 
it is, appearing to us perfectly level, and so green 
with fields of wheat and rice, and cultivated every- 
where. No fences, no roads, no feeding cattle ; but 
rivers, canals, bridges, and endless, endless fields of 
grain, and mites of men at work, and mites of boats 
floating up and down, and the whole studded over with 
hamlets of three and four, or twenty and thirty houses 
each, standing under groups of trees and looking 
like islands in the green sea. The industry and the 
populousness of China! It has not been overrated. 
Large cities of twenty, fifty, and one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants occur at not long intervals, and vil- 
lages like ant-hills, while the country is alive with 
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laborers, tracking boats, dredging for the muck heaps, 
fishing, sowing, transplanting, digging and spinning 
in the open air. The Grand Canal, in a long silver 
thread, runs through the plain, to the northward, and 
there, just seen in the horizon, is the broader sheet of 
the Great River. And in that direction, not in sight, 
but not far off, lies the former capital of China, the 
southern capital, Nankin, — now in possession of the 
rebels, — the long-haired men. That collection of 
white tents at the foot of our hill is the imperialist 
camp, for the protection of this region. Bounding the 
whole western horizon, filling up a quarter of the 
circle, is the Great Lake, Ta Hu, looking like the 
seacoast, with no land visible across the waters. The 
air 1s so pure, the day so fine, the view so limit- 
less, that we can hardly leave it in time for our de- 
scent. ... 

Indeed, our life in the boats is delightful — all 
agree that it is so. We go ashore and walk when 
we please, in town or country: stop and go on as we 
please. We have books and music, conversation, an 
excellent table, good servants and plenty of them, 
convenient places to sleep, wash, read or write, fine 
weather, neither hot nor cold, and new objects of 
interest every day, — and we are free from the noise 
and dust of a road, the steam, smoke, and oil and din 
of a steamer, and the rolling and pitching of the sea. 
We are floating, on an even keel, through towns, be- 
tween fields, and past temples, pagodas and hamlets. 

May 10. Thursday. Walk for an hour and a half 
along the canal before breakfast. After breakfast, 
pass the town of Mdk Tok, the Bridge of the Winds, 
and towards noon reach the point of our destination 
in this direction, — the beautiful hill, Ling Nga San. 
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We mount the hill, and from the temple at the top 
(the Tsung Pan) have the most exquisite view any of 
us have seen in China. It is not so high, and there- 
fore the view is not quite so extensive as that from 
Wei San, but it has more variety and more striking 
points, and the great city of Suchau with its tall 
pagoda lies beneath us, while the close view, the 
scene where we stand, is exquisite —a grove of ever- 
greens, ivy-grown walls, a half-ruined, seven-storied 
pagoda, a venerable temple full of courts and passage- 
ways and cloisters, — once an imperial residence, — 
enough for a monastery and college of hundreds of 
pupils, — all but entirely deserted, and terraces with 
walls of brick and stone, grown over with creepers, 
overlooking precipices at the foot of which lie the im- 
mense plains, teeming with people, boats, and ham- 
lets, and covered with the verdure of unceasing cul- 
tivation. This is the sea-mark of our utmost sail, 
and we are satisfied! It is enough. 

May 11. Friday, [Khwun San.]... The silence 
of a Chinese city is surprising. Two cities we have 
passed, under the walls, just after nightfall, and they 
were as silent as cities of the dead. So is it, even 
with this city, at high noon. No wheels and no shod 
hoofs, and the city gives out no sound... . 

May 31. Thursday. Last day at Shanghai. Take 
leave early and at eight A. M. am under way for Hong- 
kong in the P. & O. steamer Aden. At Wosung, a 
fleet of French men-of-war and transports full of 
troops, ready to start for the north. . . . The Hart- 
ford does not look:so well head on. Rises too much. 

June 2. Saturday. At sea. How marvellous con- 
tent I am at sea! Believe I was intended for a 
sailor. . .. 
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June 3. Sunday. At anchor in Hongkong, at seven 
A.M. Ashore at Russell & Co.’s at breakfast... . 

June 4. . . . Grand-looking fellows, the Sihks. 
Proud step, flashing eye, regular features, but black 
as black can be. Look at the Sepoy soldiers, in black, 
glazed hats, without front-pieces, looking into the glar- 
ing burning sun without blinking! How picturesque, 
too, is the white turban, with the dangling white robe 
and half-bare legs and dainty step! .. . 

June 9. Saturday. Westward and homeward at 
last! Left Hongkong, Thursday, the 7th, at two 
Pp. M. in the P. & O. steamer Madras... . 

June 18. Monday. Penang is the most beautiful 
place I have seen in the East. It is a large island, 
separated by a wide, still bay from the mainland of 
Malacca, — the town level, dry, and not low, and 
hills immediately behind it, sloping gradually up, and 
rising to small mountains, with a waterfall and pic- 
turesque scenery. . . . How very hot the sun is at 
noon ! for, as we stay here but six hours, I must be 
about at noon, if at all. A double umbrella, linen 
over silk, and a pith hat covered hardly defend one. 
Yet the air is pure, and a gentle sea breeze blows all 
the time; and the sensations are delightful. . .. 

Remembered that this was the place where George 
Channing died and was buried. . . . Drove to the 
cemetery. In outskirts of town, in good condition, 
handsome monuments, shaded with trees. In the 
multitude of tombs hardly expected to find what I 
sought, when I saw a small foot-stone, with letters 
G. E. C. At the other end of the grave was the 
headstone, of marble, in good condition, on which 
was the perfectly legible inscription : — 
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GEORGE E. CHANNING, 
BORN IN BOSTON, 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Aucust 10, 1815, 
DIED IN PENANG, 
JULY 20, 1837, 

FROM A FEVER CONTRACTED 

ON THE WEST COAST OF SUMATRA. 


This was, perhaps, the most interesting incident of 
my travels in the East, the more so from its being 
unexpected. George Channing and our youth, our 
college days, our separation to go East and West in 
1884, his coming down to the ship to meet me on my 
return from California, — these have been in my 
mind all day. I hope, too, it will gratify his family ; 
and I plucked some grass and leaves which were 
growing on the grave, to take home to them, and a 
piece of brick which had crumbled off the arch which 
lies over the grave.! I am glad, too, to get rid of the 
associations I had had with Penang, —of deadly 
fevers, miasmas, Malays, and low, damp soil, and. to 
see his grave amid so much beauty of nature and so 
much care of art... . 

June 19. Tuesday. Highlands of Sumatra in sight. 
We are steering now due west, for Ceylon, and soon 
shall be in the Bay of Bengal. 

Captain Brown of P. & O.8.N. Co.’s ship Madras, 
pronounces from the head of his table, that Poe is 
worth all the Lake poets put together, ten times 
avers 3 

June 25. Monday afternoon. The island of Cey- 
lon, — that dream of the poet, — the isle of romance, 
of aromatic perfumes, in sight all day. Indeed, 
it is very beautiful. There are high mountains 

1 Two Years Before the Mast, “ Author’s Edition” (1869), p. 463. 
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in the interior, and undulations of hills and valleys 
all along the coast, and a dense vegetation of trees. 
The trees come to the water’s edge, as in a lake, but 
the white surf that lines the shore and the small rim 
of beach show it is no lock or mere, but the great 
ocean that surrounds it. There are few breaks to 
this close approach of trees and salt sea, — here and 
there, at long distances, a broken, gravelly side of a 
hill. With our glasses we see a few houses which 
look large and well built, as if of Europeans, stand- 
ing among the trees. This is the southeastern coast 
we see, between Tirncomalee and Galle. We shall 
be at anchor in Galle before dark. 

June 25. Monday. Came to anchor at Point de 
Galle, island of Ceylon, at about four o'clock this af- 
ternoon. A waterspout follows us for a while outside, 
in the dim, half-rainy sky, but soon dissipates. . . . 

Landed, and went to Fosette’s hotel, where is a 
large piazza, opening on a large yard full of cocoanut 
trees, swaying in the cool afternoon breeze. It is de- 
lightful. We are nearly under the equator. . . . 

June 26. Sailed at five Pp. M. for Bombay, leaving 
all our passengers behind, to take the expected boat 
from Caleutta to Aden. ... Long, lingering last 
looks at this beautiful island, as it recedes, in the 
fading sun of the late afternoon, its deep green hills 
and vales growing dim, and the white surf that rolls 
all around its shores less and less audible. Good- 
might? Ys % 

July 2. Monday. Early to-day we make Bombay. 
It rains all the time, being the southwest monsoon, 
which is the rainy season, and is rather dreary. 

July 3. Tuesday. In my room all day, finishing 
“Friends in Council,” and reading the American 
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newspapers my friends the Parsees have sent me. 
My heart sinks at the nomination of “ Abe” Lincoln 
and Hannibal Hamlin, instead of Seward. 

Ride in the rain through Bombay. See but lit- 
tle. . . . What strikes me most is the free, graceful, 
queenly carriage of the women, — even the poor 
women that carry water on their heads. It is a de- 
light to see them move. A white robe drawn over 
the shoulder hangs gracefully about them, allowing 
perfect freedom of motion, and showing the shape 
and movements, while they step off with a proud, 
dainty step, each a duchess; but no duchess that I 
ever saw walked so well... . 

July 4. Wednesday. Early this morning my Par- 
see friend, Dossabhoy Merwanjee, sent me, after 
the pretty Eastern fashion, a basket of fruit and 
flowers, in commemoration of our American holiday, 
with an invitation to dine, to meet some American 
residents. The latter I must decline, with thanks 
for the former. ‘The dinner is to be at the house of 
Bomanjee Tramjee Camajee! 

All parties, races, and persons in India agree in 
giving Sir Charles Trevelyan the credit of being the 
ablest civil ruler India has seen in this generation, 
however much they differ about his course in pub- 
lishing his minutes. For insight into the native 
character, energy, and administrative genius and in- 
fluence over the natives, he has had no equal. 

July 15. Sunday. Ride to church this Pp. M. with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stearns, and get my really first view 
and notion of Bombay... . 

It is the middle of the “ rains,’ — the southwest 
monsoon, — and everything is green and rich and 
dank and mouldy. The mould affects all the houses, 
making them look as dull and dingy as St. Paul’s. 
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The tanks are pretty places. . . . They are little 
lakes or reservoirs, open, edged with stone or grass, 
and in them the water is collected during the rains, 
for all the year. They are built by benevolent per- 
sons, and usually bear their names. They are free 
to all, to “‘come and draw freely, without money or 
price.” Now I see the force of the Scripture figure, 
in these dry, hot lands. And there are the poor, 
drawing water freely; and by the banks they wash. 
And how graceful are these water-bearers, — the 
women, I mean! Here are a thousand swarthy Di- 
anas, Hebes, and Caryatides. I cannot keep my eyes 
from them, — there is such grace, freedom and ease 
in their moyements and attitudes. No credit to 
the Greek sculptors for their female figures if they 
had such before them. These women wear a short, 
low-necked, short-sleeved waistcoat or boddice, just 
enough to cover the chest, and then fold about them 
a piece of cloth, usually of a gay color, which falls to 
the figure, and is gathered up at the knee or thigh 
like the pictures of Diana. When they stand to rest 
or talk, they fall into the attitudes of the antique 
Greek statues. ... 

July 17. Tuesday. Ina carriage saw a man hav- 
ing a full-sized crown on his head, with high points, 
gold or gilded. Bhawoo Dajee tells me he is one of 
the lineal descendants of Mohammed, who are known 
by that crown, everywhere, and are treated with 
honor or worship, — descendants of his daughter. 
His sons died without children. It is worth coming 
to Bombay to see a lineal descendant of Mohammed! 

July 23. Monday. ... Take leave, and go on 
board the steamer China, P. & O. line, bound to 
Aden and Suez. ... At five P. M. steam out of the 
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bay, — which is a truly noble harbor, of vast dimen- 
sions, yet safe, and in the dim, cloudy monsoon leave 
the far-outreaching reefs over which the seas are 
tossing, behind us, — and steam directly out into the 
dull, leaden ocean, and dull, leaden evening sky, the 
tossing sea, and whistling monsoon. 

August 4. Saturday. At daylight, the high, dry, 
treeless, verdureless mountains of the peninsula of 
Aden are in sight, and the low, sandy waste of the 
isthmus that connects it with the mainland of Ara- 
bia. Soon we can see lines of fortifications curving 
along over the rocks, and then a telegraph station 
and small houses. We wind round the rock, and see 
masts of ships, and then come to anchor in the har- 
DOB eT Tes 

_After breakfast, go on shore. . . . It is scorching 
hot. ‘There is a good breeze. It is only the sun and 
rocks that give the trouble... . 

Passed the village of straw and mud huts, where 
the Africans live, along the shore, along costly cause- 
ways, through gates guarded by sepoys, to the Turk- 
ish wall, as it is called, which extends across the isth- 
mus, and guards the landward side of the peninsula. 
There are two high hills of, volcanic stone, rising 
from the water on each side, and between them is the 
passage. The hills and the passage are alike fortified 
and guns mounted. A siege of Aden must be a 
short matter, for no army can subsist before it long. 
It would be capture or retreat very soon. All the 
peninsula is volcanic stone, and mountainous, with 
valleys and little plains, lying like little ovens be- 
tween the broken sides of the hot rocks, and this 
volcanic rock gives no water, at any attainable 
depths, except brackish water from the sea; nor does 
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it admit of vegetation. Nothing can be more dreary 
or, as an officer said to me, heartbreaking. 

We drive along the ramparts, through a very long 
dark tunnel, and emerge into the town and camp. 
This is in the extinct crater of a volcano, with dry, 
crumbly pumice stone, hot, hot, hot hills, on all sides, 
and rising almost perpendicularly from the outer 
edges of the crater. 

The town is larger than I expected to find it. 
They say there are 20,000 Arabs, with a sprinkling 
of Parsees and Jews, and several thousand Africans, 
who live in the village outside the walls. I think 
this camp at Aden is the hottest place I have ever 
seen, and the fine dust is extremely annoying. The 
sepoys do the exposed duty, the Africans the servile 
labor, and the Europeans are kept in the shade as 
much as possible. . . . 

Certainly this Aden is a place to be seen. But 
great exigencies only will warrant a man’s living 
here. Some of the fortifications are as high as the 
eagle flies, and one covered way is at a dizzy height. 

August 5. Sunday. At 8.30 A.M. pass the Straits 
of Babelmandel and are in the Red Sea, Arabia on 
our right and the mountains of Africa on our left. 
My first view of the continent of Africa. 

August 10. Friday. This is the sixth day from 
Aden, and we expect to reach Suez by midnight. 
Our fears of extreme heat have not been entirely 
met. The passage up the Red Sea in midsummer 
in a steamer is commonly thought to be the extreme 
limit of human endurance. Feeble persons die of 
mere heat sometimes. For three days it was in- 
tensely hot. The scene was this, and no more nor 
less: —a burning sun, a smooth sea, a dead calm or 
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very light breeze, and a hot haze lying over the Af- 
rican or Arabian mountains. We sleep on deck, 
wherever we can lay a mat and pillow, for the cabins 
are too hot. ... 

Yesterday was a little more comfortable, and to- 
day is delightful. We are between the Egyptian 
and Arabian mountains, in a smooth sea with fresh 
breeze. How aerial those mountains do look, — how 
barren, hot and deserted! On the Arabian coast we 
see the range that lies about Sinai and is called after 
it, and some say that solitary peak is Sinai itself, but 
no one seems sure. It begins to become exciting as 
we draw near these ancient, long-honored scenes of 
the world’s history, Egypt, Sinai! 

August 11. Saturday. Last night we came to an- 
chor at Suez, and this morning we are lying in the 
narrow top of the Red Sea, with a sand plain on one 
side and barren hills on the other. The sunset last 
night disclosed the beauty of desolation. I can now 
believe that the hues in Hunt’s picture of the Scape 
Goat may be in nature. The sands are not white 
but reddish brown, and so are the hills, and the flush 
of sunset makes them red. ‘The hills are not hills, 
but the ruins of hills. They have been pared below 
the roots of all vegetation, and then sliced off, leaving 
bare the gravel and stones, and then gouged and 
hacked and sliced after every wild fashion. They 
are not only irregular in outline at the tops, but in 
the sides and at the bases... . 

Landed at Suez at ten o’clock. . . . Took train at 
three Pp. M. for Cairo. Our course lies through the 
desert,—and it 7s a desert, —miles and miles of mere 
sand, but not white, a kind of brown or yellow sand, 
and those strange, shapeless, verdureless hills! No 
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one can live on them. I should think no one could 
climb them. They must exist for some imeteorologi- 
cal purpose. The poorer Egyptians live in mere pens 
or pounds, —enclosures of mud or stone, with little 
or no roof and that flat, mere covers of straw, and 
open holes for doors or windows. ‘They look like lit- 
tle cattle pens. Here and there are tents and men 
and women standing at the tent doors, at close of day. 

I am now in Africa, and have set foot on all the 
continents, unless Australia be one, which I will not 
admit ; and this is old Egypt, and hereabouts the 
children of Jacob came to buy corn, and hereabouts 
they passed out of Egypt, a disenthralled multitude ! 
But what a country to dwell in and to travel in, —so 
hot, and no rain ever! There is not a tree or blade 
of grass between Suez and Cairo! 

The sun goes down in a hot flush and the stars 
come out, and soon there are distant lights, and now 
a row of trees and houses, and then close streets, and 
a great “ station,’ and we come to a stand. It is 
nearly 9 o'clock; there is no light in the station, 
but a small fire of fagots burning at the end of a long 
stick, and not a European in the station, but a crowd 
of howling Arabs. It is with great difficulty I se- 
cure two carriers, and have to wait for the men to 
beat off the cleats from the baggage crates by bits of 
soft stone, and can find no carriage, —as my train 
was not expected,— and start off into an unknown 
city in the dark, with two Arabs. But we find the 
hotel at last, and after bath and dinner I am at home 
in my room. 

August 12. Sunday. Took donkey and guide and 
rode to find the British consul. This is the oddest 
place I have seen yet, — more picturesque than a Chi- 
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nese city, or even than Bombay or Poonah. In the old 
parts of the town the streets are as narrow as in Can- 
ton, and the houses are of stone, with thick walls and 
three stories high. To see a street roofed over some 
forty or fifty feet above the ground, with great raf- 
ters and occasional open spaces, has something of the 
fearful. It is a city of back entries. This cannot 
be a street. It must be a paved back passage of a 
house. But here and there are open spaces and gar- 
dens kept alive by artificial irrigation. 

Donkeys, donkeys, everywhere, and camels! There 
are Joseph’s brethren, ambling down the street, each 
riding his ass, and the asses bearing provender and 
corn; and there are the Midianites with their cam- 
els bearing spicery. .. . 

' This Cairo is a grand, ponderous, solemn old city. 

It is as far before the East India cities in romantic 
interest as they are before the Chinese. There is 
something great as well as old and quaint about it. 
And now, by moonlight, of this Monday morning, 
August 13th, I am traversing its great shadows, and 
threading my way, donkey-back, among its narrow 
streets, between its high, thick prison-looking walls, 
on my march out to Memphis, — every now and then 
in danger of treading on some sleeper; for in this 
dry, hot climate, they sleep out of doors all night. 
We pass by high walls of gardens and high walls of 
palaces, and, to every inquiry, my dragoman says the 
garden, the palace of Achmet Pacha, or Ibrahim 
Pacha’s sons, or Said Pacha’s daughter, or Suliman 
Pacha, or the harem of the Pacha. ... At last we 
are in the open fields, and can see the stars in their 
last glimmer... . 

To old Cairo, where we take a boat and cross the 
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Nile by sail. It is here and now a turbid and rapid 
river, but the all in all of Egypt! They drink the 
Nile, cook with the Nile, wash in the Nile, give the 
Nile to their cattle to drink, and where the Nile does 
not go they carry it, by canal and aqueducts. 

Pass Roda Island in the Nile, where is the Nilo- 
meter, and the palace and harem of Said Pacha and 
one of Ibrahim Pacha’s sons, and in the open country, 
in the gray of the morning, miles and miles off, we 
see the great pyramids. . 

Stop under a grove of date-tree palms and get 
breakfast. This sounds very fine, but a grove of 
dates at early day gives as much shade as a grove of 
liberty-poles. ... 

It is now about eleven o’clock, and the sun on this 
sand plain in August intensely hot; and notwith- 
standing my double helmet and puggaree, I am re- 
lieved to reach the tombs of Serapion, where the 
sarcophagi of the bulls were kept, and to get under 
ground. Here we were, under ground, myself, three 
Arabs, and three donkeys, and here we rested. They 
spread my mat and lay themselves on the sand, — 
and we rested, with a lunch of meat and wine and 
water until four o'clock, when we explored the 
TOMDE. os. S03 

The afternoon sun is still hot, and the breeze from 
the desert still warm, when we issue from our sub- 
terranean cavern, and a ride of two hours (have I 
said we were on donkeys? the sine qua non of Egyp- 
tian life,and neither obstinate nor sure-footed) brings 
us to the Great Pyramids of Gizeh, the Pyramid of 
Cheops, and the Sphinx. All the way they loom 
before us, sharp, high and wide, looking about as 
large fifteen miles off as close by. 
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The dreary look of all around the pyramids and 
Sphinx is first to be noted. The sands of the desert 
have blown over and submerged temples, palaces, 
tombs, —all but pyramids. Imagine a long northern 
snowstorm, of yellow snow, only rock-tops peering 
above, and the open channels and lagoons of the greut 
river. 

The Sphinx disappoints — being in a scooped-out 
hollow, and dwarfed by the pyramid. You have to 
stimulate your wonder by remembering that it is one 
block of stone, and was once a kind of face. 

It is now sundown, and here, in this dreary, mag- 
nificent spot, I am to pass the night. My dragoman 
makes me up a bed of blankets and my mat on the 
hard stone forming the lower range of the pyramid, 
and with moon and stars bright overhead, in this 
clear, dry sky, with a congregation of a dozen Arabs, 
disputing and howling, and praying towards Mecca, 
kneeling on carpets, and as many donkeys eating out 
of bags, myself trying to look up and realize the 
place and the scene, I dropped asleep, having been 
up since four o'clock, and much of the time on the 
road. The great dispute was between my dragoman 
and a huge Arab, who insisted on letting himself to 
us as guard for the night, and I dropped off when 
it was at the highest. Once in the night I awoke. 
Stars and moon bright, — sky cloudless and the 
Arabs lying in the sand; but the pyramid recedes 
too fast for me to see the top, where | lie. 

August 14. Tuesday. Dragoman calls me at four 
o'clock. Coffee and bread, and my three Arab 
guides take me inside the pyramid, entering a small 
door, up several ranges of stones, insignificant, — the 
door, I mean, — showing that the pyramids were never 
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built for use, and following low passages, often bend- 
ing to the ground, visit the well-known and often-de- 
scribed recesses and chambers. Then, just as clear 
day dawned, began tlie ascent outside. It is not ex- 
tremely difficult, and I reach the summit a few min- 
utes before sunrise, and have the great gratification 
of seeing from the top of the highest pyramid the 
blood-red African sun rise over this vast expanse, — 
this expanse, now of sand and water, of scattered vil- 
lages, the illimitable Libyan desert on the west, and 
glittering in the east the citadel of Cairo. 

August 16. Thursday. Took train at 8.30 for 
Alexandria. 

The delta of the Nile seems very fertile. So far 
as the fertilizing effect of the overflow goes, there 
seems to be abundant productiveness. For several 
miles the scene reminded me of the bottom-lands of 
the Connecticut, — trees, rich fields, — only the cuts 
and canals for irrigation, and the constant occurrence 
of wheels to raise water, were Egyptian. But lower 
down, towards Alexandria, sandy plains occur again. 
The common people live in mere cots, or pens of mud, 
while here and there are great houses of big men, 
usually of yellow stone, but sometimes plastered and 
painted blue and white. Now the country is per- 
fectly flat, and there — that long, low, blue ridge is 
the Mediterranean, my first sight of the Mediterra- 
nean! and houses thicken, streets show themselves, 
and we are in Alexandria. 

Took lodgings at the Hotel Abbat; where we sat 
at table, — Turk, Frank, Greek, Italian, I the only 
Anglo-Saxon. 

August 18. Saturday. Nine A. M. took Austrian 
Lloyd’s steamer Bombay for Trieste. 
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Now we are out on the blue Mediterranean, — my 
first experience of it, — and it is not long before the 
low shores of Africa are out of sight, and we are at 
sea. It is smooth and very pleasant, and a gentle 
breeze. In the afternoon the ladies say it is really 
cool, and they send below for shawls. One of us has 
the curiosity to look at the thermometer. It is 84°! 
Such is the effect of India and the Red Sea on the 
blood. 

August 20. Monday. The Peloponnesus! Made 
the southwest end of the Morea, and all day are 
coasting the Morea, close on board, and going be- 
tween it and the islands. Here is Navarino Bay! 
The captain points out the place where the Turkish 
fleet lay at anchor, and where the allied squadrons 
came in, 

How deeply interesting is the sight of Greece, — 
the Peloponnesus,—though it be of a part little 
known to fame! Yet it is Greece! 

August 21. Tuesday. Pass between the main 
land of Albania and the islands of Zante, Cephalonia, 
Corfu, and at ten A.M. are at anchor in the beautiful 
harbor of Corfu. What a romantic and beautiful 
spot! ... 

We are ashore, amid Greek signs and Greek faces 
and Greek speech! 

The country about is beautifully diversified with 
hill and dale, and all has a healthful, variegated, ro- 
mantic air. How much of this is fancy? But who 
can resist it in the isles of Greece, amid olive trees 
and vineyards, and where the Greek of the world’s 
poetry, eloquence, philosophy, and art is domesticated. 
We fancy, too, that the women have a castey look. 
See the low forehead, full temple, straight nose, and 
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chiselled lip! And the men, — how keen they look, 
and active! Certainly, they are neither a dull nor 
an oppressed people. They look independent and 
clever. Among these faces is a sprinkling of what 
must be Austrian, sunburnt, yellow complexion, large 
foreheads, and brown hair. ‘The red coats of the Eng- 
lish protectorate soldiery are the only signs of a pres- 
ent subjection, mild as it is, and the Venetian lion 
carved on the gateways tells of that of years gone by. 

But our two and one half hours’ leave is up, and 
we must take our feet from off the classic soil, to the 
sooty deck of the steamer, newly coaled and well 
stored with fruits and vegetables. 

We are all on deck, and delighting ourselves with 
the views as we steam out of the harbor. What a 
place for yachting! What drives and walks! We 
turn the corner, and the castle, forts, palace, towers, 
and towering stone houses are hidden, and adieu to 
Corfu! 

August 23. Thursday. The entrance to Trieste 
in sight early this morning, and at eight A. M. we are 
at anchor in the port, the slopes of the hills well dot- 
ted with pleasure-houses, villages and churches, and 
the close-built city before us. By nine o’clock I am 
in my room at my hotel and my sea-voyage ended. 

I am in Europe! It is an exciting thought, and 
one calling for gratitude. I have been carried across 
the Pacific, through all the seas, and inland journeys 
and changes of climates, and heats and dangers of 
China and Japan, and of the eastern seas and British 
India and Egypt, without so much asa hair of my 
head injured. I am and have been in perfect health, 
and have apparently escaped every danger and every 
inconvenience of the hot climates in midsummer, and 
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am now on European soil. I feel almost as if my 
journey were ended, and these European customs 
seem so homelike,—no more Chinese, Hindoos or 
ras! sae, 

Venice! Venice! Venice! All my resolutions 
broke down, and my principles gave way! I left 
Trieste with a virtuous resolve to spend one day only 
in Venice. But it was impossible. I can allow for 
anything a man may doin Venice. It took me as 
much by surprise as if I had never heard of it. I did 
not really believe that things were as I had read. 
People may be divided into two classes, those who 
have seen Venice and can believe in the actualizing 
of the imagination, and those who have not seen it, 
and may not so believe. 

‘And how strange it allis! Here, in the midst of 
the banks and shoals of the Adriatic, not only off the 
land, but out of sight of hard ground, — where only 
coral insects would think of beginning, they have built 
a magnificent, sumptuous city, —a city of marble and 
gold and precious stones, of palaces, churches, mon- 
asteries, courts, arsenals, bridges, columns, and prisons, 
— where every stone had to be brought from a dis- 
tant terra firma, and gardens, where every morsel of 
earth was imported ; and there they led about the sea, 
in canals, as they wished for it, and excluded it, by 
breakwaters, where they did not desire it; and on the 
weakest foundations of mud and sand they built the 
heaviest and loftiest structures, and undertook to rule 
the Mediterranean world. The wonders of the place, 
the never-ceasing charm of canal and gondola, front- 
door steps washed by the tide and overlooking bal- 
conies, and noiseless motion of a city without wheel 
or shod hoof, so seized on me, that after giving all 
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Friday to sights, and finding them not half finished, 
I gave way and sacrificed another day, — which in- 
deed involved a third, for that was Sunday, and I 
did not wish to travel all that day, as I must, if I did 
not stay over. 

August 27. Monday. Took leave of Venice by 
early morning, going to the railroad station in a 
gondola, under the Bridge of Sighs, by the Rialto, 
and past the palaces on the Grand Canal, and adieu 
to the most interesting and incredible creation of 
men’s hands in the form of town or city on the earth's 
surface ! 

Passed through Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Peschiera, 
Desenzano, Brescia, Bergamo and _ Treviglio, — 
“names that bear a perfume in the mention,’ —and 
along the beautiful Lago di Garda, which looked, all 
the afternoon, as if it were lying there waiting to be 
sketched by Claude. 

We find the usual delays for examination of pass- 
ports and luggage and feeing of officials, and —did 
any ever see a polite German ?— except as you may 
see a blossom on a graffed limb. Their language, by 
the side of the Italian, sounds Hyrcinian and hirsute. 
If I were an Italian, I would conspire to cut their 
throats over tubs, as Leonard did his hogs. 

Reached Milan at ten o'clock p.M. In the domin- 
ions of Victor Emmanuel, regenerated Northern 
Italy ; and ancient Milan, —the Milan of Attila and 
Charles V., of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. 
Charles Borromeo, of the Iron Crown of the Lom- 
bards! Hotel Della Villa. My window opens on a 
huge dome, at least it looks so against the stars, — 
the Church of St. Charles Borromeo. A warm bath 
and bed, and waked up at 9.80 A. mM, Tuesday, Au- 
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gust 28th, to the beautiful light of another day, and 
to hear a party of English women at breakfast, mak- 
ing themselves wretched about beds and coffee and 
inns, in such a * glorious birth” as this country is to 
a newly arrived person of any reading or thought or 
feeling ! 

Milan lies in the great plain of Lombardy, which 
looks as green with grass and trees as the richest val- 
leys. The charm of an Italian city is that it is 
finished. There are no vacant lots, no prepared 
streets unbuilt on, no pullings down and alterings. 
Centuries have done the work, and the present 
accepts it. From the top of the cathedral is a sea of 
brown roofs and white stone houses, avenues and 
patches of deep green, for gardens and public grounds, 
within the city, and a flat circumference of deep 
green extending to the distant hills. Not England 
ig greener. ... 

At Fariolo, took diligence for Domo d’Ossola, 
where passed the night. The way was directly up 
the Alps, and I had an outside seat with the driver, 
and commanded the whole view. It was the height 
of harvest, and laborers were out in all the valleys 
and green spots, and the laborers were mostly women 
and girls, carrying heavy loads of grass and wheat on 
their backs, and often no hats or bonnets, and the sun 
very hot. ‘he verdure is intense, as great as in Eng- 
land, in the valleys and slopes; and vines, fruit-trees, 
and cultivated grounds are everywhere. The moun- 
tains are tipped with perpetual snow, and snow 
and glaciers go far down their sides, and in great 
prairies across and between them. Nothing in 
America is to be compared with the Alps. All the 
mountains in New Hampshire might be taken from a 
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single range of the Alps and not missed. And, be- 
sides being double their height and more, the Alps 
have wild, broken, surprising outlines, — which our 
mountains have not. Then, in the midst of this 
prodigality of grandeur, there are the sweetest 
scenes of quiet industry and peaceful life. 

August 30. Thursday. . . . This has been a glori- 
ous day —a day for a lifetime —a succession of won- 
ders and delights. How the Himalayas or Andes 
compare with the Alps I know not, but it is certain 
they have not the presence of ruined castles, towers, 
and hospices, still used hospices and churches, villages, 
and vineyards, close in upon the snows. The constant 
presence of water is a great feature. Think of poor, 
dry, voleanic Mauna Loa, without a drop of water 
from summit to base ! 

Augyst 31. Friday. Railroad from Bex to Ville- 
neuve, on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, — Lake 
Leman, — which we reached at night, and saw the 
moon shine over “pure, placid Leman.’ The road 
all day has been by the side of the rushing Rhone, 
and through the valley of the Rhone, — a stupendous 
valley, or chain of valleys, and everywhere the Rhone 
a torrent of clay-colored water. Everything is 
dwarfed and ordinary in comparison with the Alps 
and their peaks and vales and torrents. Europe is 
the continent after all. 

Svptember 1. Saturday. Steamer from Villeneuve 
to Geneva. This is the charm of charms. First the 
dull white, sullen walls of Chillon, foundations sunk 
in the lake, and then Vevey, Lausanne, Nyon, Cop- 
pet, ete., and the succession all the way to Geneva of 
castles, towers, villas, simple country-houses, churches, 
chapels, cities, towns, hamlets, washed by the lake, or 
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lying on its slopes, —and in the distance the tower- 
ing Alps and Jura in its “misty shroud.” I should 
think that no small portion of the world had country- 
seats upon the Lake of Geneva. And now we ap- 
proach the high walls of old Geneva. Here the nar- 
row, rushing Rhone divides the city, bridged across 
by many bridges, but no longer of a clay cold, but of 
a beautiful light green as it hurries past the arches 
and along the walls. ... 

Saturday afternoon, I am sitting at the window of 
my chamber in the hotel, looking out upon the Rhone, 
the island with Rousseau’s statue, and the great 
bridges and opposite streets and towers of the cathe- 
dral. This may be called a stage in my progress 
round the world. 

September 6. Thursday. At Cologne. ... In the 
afternoon took the train for Antwerp. A beautiful 
journey this, —from Cologne to Antwerp! It is 
lower Prussia from Cologne to Aix la Chapelle (or, 
more strictly, Verviers), and thence it is Belgium. 
I am charmed with Belgium. Here is a sight that 
comes home, — cattle grazing in the fields under the 
trees, — cows, oxen, sheep, everywhere, and [English 
hedges and sbrubbery, and thick trees and groves, 
and such nice houses, — all so neat and tasteful, —a 
gcod medium between the Dutch and French. . . . 

Reached Antwerp at ten P. M. 

September T. Took leave of this clean, orderly, 
wealthy, respectable city, with regret, and took 
steamer, at one P. M., for London, and took my latest 
step on the continent of Europe. Passage down the 
Scheldt by the neatest little villages, with red roofs, 
and by night were out at sea, on the German Ocean. 
So natural is it now to me to be on the deck of a 
ship! Iam at home at once. 
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September 8. Saturday. Here I am, in dear old 
London again! I sit down to read my letters from 
home, which I got at the Barings’, not having heard 
from home, a word, for six months; and when I 
found all well, — all living, — it seemed that my cup 
of blessing was full. Here, in England, in perfectly 
good health, in vigor of health, — with no loss even 
of an umbrella from my luggage, — escaped all dan- 
gers of sea and land, of violence and sickness, — in 
all climates and countries ; if I am not grateful, it is 
because gratitude is not in me. 

How pleasant are the old London sights! And 
the parks, Hyde, Green, St. James’, are more beauti- 
ful, after all I have seen elsewhere, than my recollec- 
tion held them. 

September 9. Sunday. What could I do but go to 
the Abbey, to the early communion service, at eight 
o'clock? Howstill! How solemn! The high roof, 
the dim, russet-colored stone, — so much more agree- 
able to the eye than the white and red of most of the 
continental churches, —and the still statues of the 
great dead, — statesmen, orators, soldiers, poets, 
scholars. . . . 

September 11. At five Pp. M. took train for York, 
at King’s Cross station. ... The long rains have 
kept everything green, and now the clear, fine 
weather, which has relieved the mind of the whole 
kingdom from fear of an entire loss of harvest, seems 
to take everybody out of doors. The number of 
boys playing cricket in the green fields as we hurry 
by (for it is vacation, now, at the schools) would sur- 
prise one. They seemed to have been arranged for 
a show, and the girls are walking about and looking 
on, and women sitting under the trees, sewing or 
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reading or tending babies; and all the working-peo- 
ple are at the harvest, cutting, gathering, binding or 
“carrying.” After all the world seen, — there is no 
land like England for a home ! 

September 138. Thursday. . . . At noon took the 
train for Lincoln, which I reached at a little after one 
P. M., and, after lunch, walked out to the cathedral. 

Macaulay was right. He told me, in 1856, to see 
Lincoln. The question was to which cathedrals I 
should go, having then seen none but St. Paul’s and 
the Abbey. Some said Salisbury ; some, York; and 
some, Canterbury, etc., etc.; but Macaulay said, 
*“ Lincoln, Lincoln. See Lincoln. That is the best 
of all.” I attributed this to some accidental preju- 
dice, and did not go; but I sympathize with him. 
If I must choose among all, taking inside and out- 
side, form and color, beauty, size and interest, — all 
into account, — give me Lincoln. 

September 15. Saturday. Took steamer Persia 
for New York, which got under way at nine o’clock. 
The old view of the fortress-like docks, the low 
shores of Lancashire, and the high coast of Cheshire 
and Wales, the light at Holyhead, and then the open 
sea. 

September 27. Thursday. ‘This day opens in 
America — home. Been absent 433 days, of which 
spent about 233 on the water and 200 on land. New 
York completes the circumnavigation of the globe! 


CHAPTER V. 


THE WAR PERIOD. 


On Saturday, the 29th of September, 1860, Mr. Long- 
fellow, after referring in his diary to an ineffectual effort 
on his part to induce William Cullen Bryant to dine with 
the Saturday Club, added: ** We had Richard Dana (the 
younger) just returned from a yoyage round the world, with 
very pleasant talk about China and Japan, amusing and 
instructing us a good deal.’’ Dana returned wholly restored 
in health, and both ready and anxious to get back to his 
office, there to gather up the scattered remnants of his prac- 
tice, and at forty-five to begin professional life again. He 
had been trying the case of Seccomb v. The Provincial 
Insurance Co. when suddenly taken ill sixteen months be- 
fore, and that case at least, if no others, had since been 
slumbering on the docket patiently awaiting his return. 

He got back to America just as the momentous presiden- 
tial campaign of 1860 was drawing to its close, and too late 
to take any active part in it, though he did preside over one 
Republican meeting held in Cambridge to ratify the renomi- 
nation of Anson Burlingame for member of Congress. The 
contest in the Fifth Massachusetts District excited intense 
interest that year, owing to the spirited attitude which Mr. 
Burlingame had assumed towards Preston S. Brooks of 
South Carolina after the assault of the latter on Charles 
Sumner in the Senate chamber, and the result was very 
doubtful ; for Mr. Burlingame had opposed to him William 
Appleton, a wealthy manufacturer of high character and 
great business reputation, upon whom all the elements of 
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opposition to Republican success had concentrated. The 
Fifth was the district in which Mr. Dana lived, and his 
speech at the meeting in Cambridge on the 3d of November 
was sufficiently happy and forcible to call forth the follow- 
ing letter from Josiah Quincy, then an old man in his eighty- 
ninth year, but as deeply interested as any youth of nine- 
teen in the results of the election, particularly that in 
Burlingame’s district, where he himself also was a voter. 
The letter, though the characters in which it was written 
were tremulous with age, was in every word and line char- 
acteristic of the writer. It must have been singularly accep- 
table to Dana : — 


My DEAR Sir, — I cannot refrain from expressing 
my gratification at finding you again in the political 
field, with armor bright, headpiece strong, sword 
sharp, its keen edge separating muscle, sinew and 
bone, with a severity which would have proved per- 
sonal were it not for the masterly dexterity with 
which you cut sheer, exciting the pain without rous- 
ing the irritable. But to leave figure and come to 
fact, I thank you for your Cambridge speech. It was 
just the thing. Exact as to Burlingame, true to the 
Constitution, dragging into daylight the party with 
“a long name and a short creed,” and placing Ap- 
pleton aloft, lifelike, with due honors and prospective 
defeat. If anything can save the district it will be 
your effort. 

I rejoice to see you again among us, apparently 
with strength renewed, like Antzus, from the touch 
of earth. If the papers tell truth, you have escaped 
perils of land and perils by sea, by shipwrecking and 
bridgebreaking, by waters on the earth and by fires 
under it. I rejoice, I congratulate, I long to take you 
by the hand and hear from yourself some of your 
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adventures; and should call on you, but opposuit na- 
tura, my locomotive powers fail. Old age is doing 
its proper work, gently, kindly, and in a motherly 
way. I have nothing to complain of except my ina- 
bility to pay the respects I owe to my friends, which 
to do I must be indebted to them for the opportunity. 
A hint I hope you will take, and, when other en- 
gagements permit, that you will favor me with a 
sight and a shake of hand in No. 5 Park Street, at 
any hour your convenience permits. 
Truly and respectfully yours, 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 
Boston, 5 Nov., 1860. 


The political party to which Dana belonged was now to 
take control of the government. Then followed the long, 
anxious winter which preceded the outbreak of hostilities 
in April, 1861, — that winter of alternate hopes and fears, 
through the slowly creeping weeks and months of which 
the country was gradually educating itself to the conviction 
that a civil war was both inevitable and imminent. No 
American then old enough to participate in the course of 
events will ever forget that winter, —a lurid, troubled 
light hangs over it in memory ; and so great was the tension 
that when, at last, the inevitable occurred and the war cloud 
burst, the sense of relief throughout the country was uni- 
versal. At least the period of sickening suspense had come 
to an end. 

Between the election in November and the inauguration 
in March the one question of practical politics before the 
country was the transfer of the machinery of the govern- 
ment from the hands, either imbecile or untrustworthy, in 
which it then was to the hands of the new men chosen to 
take possession of it. It was the most critical period 
through which the government of the United States ever 
was called upon to pass, —a crisis protracted through 
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months. Looking back on it now, after the lapse of nearly 
thirty years, it is curious to see how earnestly all played 
their parts and how essential to the great catastrophe all 
those parts were. The extremists on both sides were urg- 
ing the country to immediate blows, regardless of conse- 
quences; and by so doing they were educating it to the 
necessary point when the hour should come. Had the 
Southern extremists prevailed, and the Southern blood 
been fired by an assault on Fort Sumter in January, the 
slave States would probably have been swept into a gen- 
eral insurrection while Buchanan was still President, with 
Floyd as his secretary of war. Had this occurred, it is 
difficult now to see how the government could have been 
preserved. The Southern extremists, therefore, when they 
urged immediate action, were, from the Southern point of 
view, clearly right. Every day then lost was a mistake ; and, 
as the result proved, an irreparable mistake. On the other 
hand, had the extremists of the North prevailed in their 
demand for immediate action, they would in the most effec- 
tive way possible have played the game of their opponents. 
Fortunately they did not prevail; but their exhortations to 
action and denunciations of every attempt at a compromise, 
educated the country to the fighting point. They did their 
work in this respect none the less thoroughly because they 
did it without design. Between these two bodies of ex- 
tremists was the great mass of the country on either side, 
— so to speak the undistributed middle, — patriotic, wedded 
to the idea of peace, dreading war and above all civil war, 
devoted to the Union, somewhat devoid of convictions, 
dreading and despising all fanatics, and strongly inclined 
to measures of compromise. A large portion of the slave- 
holding States was still undecided; clinging to the Union, 
it was yet possible that these doubtful States might at any 
moment be stampeded out of it. Of course under the cir- 
cumstances, as was sufficiently apparent then and is obvious 
now, no lasting compromise was possible; nevertheless, on 
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the part of the North, it was highly desirable that every 
possible form of compromise should be discussed, and dis- 
cussed at great length, if only to gain time. It was un- 
questionably under such conditions as these the part of 
the statesman as well as of the shrewd political manager, 
no matter with which side of the struggle he sympathized, 
to keep his eyes steadily fixed on that fourth day of March, 
upon which the machinery of government was to be trans- 
ferred from James Buchanan to Abraham Lincoln; and, 
if he was a secessionist, he would strain every nerve to 
precipitate a conflict before that day arrived, while, if he 
was a Union man, he would exert himself to the utmost to 
tide peacefully over the interyening time. After it, the 
deluge — if necessary. 

It is difficult now, even for those who participated in it, 
to realize the excitement and exasperation of those anxious 
days. Serenity, much more silence, was impossible. The 
shadow of the impending conflict was oppressive and all- 
prevailing. Though he had come home from the East and 
Europe too late to get infected with the election excitement, 
the greater excitement which followed the election soon fast- 
ened itself on Dana. Two of his closest personal friends 
and political associates, Mr. Sumner and Mr. C. F. Adams, 
were in Congress, — the former in the Senate and the latter 
closing the second year of his only term of service in the 
House of Representatives. They were pursuing different 
lines of policy. Sumner was in the front rank of the ex- 
tremists. Wholly failing to realize the inevitable trend of 
events, he was haunted by visions of compromise, the mere 
mention of which he vehemently declared demoralized and 
discouraged all loyal hearts, whether North or South. 
Among the letters received by Dana during that period I 
find one which I wrote him from Washington, dated Feb- 
raary 28th, in which is an account of a conversation I had 
then recently had with Sumner, a conversation I still dis- 
tinctly remember. “I talked with him,” I wrote in this 
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letter, “half an hour, and he orated and declaimed, — laid 
down the law and proclaimed the gospel, — in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. He declared that the only question of 
real, practical statesmanship involved in the struggle had 
not been touched, and that was the treatment of the seced- 
ing States. I suggested that secession was revolution, and 
nothing new, and to be treated as any other revolution, and 
not in some new and ingenious method as yet untold in his- 
tory. With his usual strict logical force he reiterated his 
previous assertion, and diverged into an attack on Seward. 
He declared that Seward could not rise to the emergency ; 
that he was only a politician and looked on the question as 
such, whereas a statesman was needed for its solution; that 
‘throughout the session he had been demented, and the film 
had not yet fallen from his eyes.’ He d-scribed an inter- 
view in which ‘I pleaded with him, I besought him by his 
principles of the past, his credit in the present, his good 
name in the future, by all that was sacred between us, to 
strike out’ the passage in his speech in which he indicated 
how far he was willing to go in support of Andrew Johnson 
and our Union friends of the South. He then proceeded to 
glowingly describe how clearly he saw his path before him. 
‘It is as plain as midday. Iam as sure of it as fate, —a 
glorious, eternal victory awaits us. We have but to stand 
firmly by our principles; to yield nothing; our path is so 
simple, so easy. The border States beseech us to no more 
debauch them by this talk of concession, but to stand firmly 
by the Constitution,’ ” ete., ete. 

While Sumner was daily declaiming in this fervid and 
impetuous manner in the ante-rooms of the Senate chamber, 
Dana’s other friend, Mr. Adams, was in the hall and com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Representatives acting in 
close codperation with Mr. Seward, and endeavoring to use 
up time until the transfer of the government should be 
effected. He was not wholly without hopes that some basis 
of compromise might be reached which would divide the 
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South while sacrificing no essential point in the anti-slavery 
code of principles ; but, whether this were or were not pos- 
sible, he held that it was absolutely essential to protract 
the discussion until the inauguration of Lincoln had put the 
control of the govcrnment both de facto and de jure in the 
hands of Union men. 

Dana in the course of the winter wrote to Mr. Adams 
the following letter, among others, which sufficiently defines 
his own position : — 


Boston, December 26, 1860. 

My DEAR Sir, —I am extremely obliged to you 
for the time you have given to me, and find in your 
letter a more satisfactory statement of the issues and 
duties than I have anywhere seen. 

I will stand by you on this ground, —that there 
shall be no changes in the Constitution in the direc- 
tion of the support of slavery, either politically or 
territorially, even at the peril of disruption. 

As to legislative compromises, I suppose no one 
cares for them except for immediate political effect, 
and as means of building up or throwing down par- 
ties and power. I agree that our course should be 
to refuse them altogether. If anything ought to be 
done, let it be done as matter of duty. If we think 
not, let votes determine the result, without our com- 
plicity in it. 

My only solicitude is to do my duty in my own 
sphere, which is Massachusetts. We are pressed with 
the request to repeal our Personal Liberty Bills as a 
mode of strengthening the hands of the loyal people 
of the border States, as a conciliation without com- 
promise, and as preventing distraction of our friends, 
and removing a rallying cry from our enemies, and 
as a kind of clearing of the decks for action on the 
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great issues, etc. These requests come from Repub- 
licans in the Middle and Western States. 

Our course is clear, so far, — to consider the sub- 
ject, refer to a committee, ete. But I wish to have 
an opinion and a clear course for conversation, if not 
for public speech. 

It seems to me the question is, — what test is to 
be applied to the bills? Is it the test of right and 
wrong, or some other test? If the former, it is easy. 
If any are unconstitutional, they should be repealed. 
If any are constitutional and also useful as bond fide 
safeguards against the abuse of the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850, they should stand. If any are techni- 
cally constitutional, but not needed as safeguards 
against abuse, and only effective to obstruct the ren- 
dition of actual slaves to actual masters and to make 
it odious, — those, on question of mere right, should 
be repealed. But if the test is to be a yielding to 
threats, they will not be. If the test is to be a con- 
ciliation, at the request of leading Republicans else- 
where, connected with an actual or professed, or even 
an attempted change of the law of 1850, it can be 
done. In this view, it seems to me not necessary for 
a citizen like me to act or speak now. ‘The govern- 
or’s address, the action of the Committee of Thirty- 
three on the Fugitive Slave Law and Personal Lib- 
erty Bills and other events which any hour may bring 
forth, will soon present the subject in the form of a 
distinct issue, with intelligible tests, and then a pri- 
vate citizen may act or speak usefully. In this view 
I have declined speaking at Worcester this week or 
next. 

In the general, I shall talk or speak after this 
fashion: —If the Union can be preserved with an 
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unmutilated Constitution, unclogged by new com- 
promises, I am willing to support a reasonable Fugi- 
tive Slave Law; for I regard the preservation of such 
a Union as a very high moral duty, which we owe 
to peace, to civilization, to the development of a con- 
tinent, and to the founding of free States, justifying 
the most painful] legal duty of rendering back a fugi- 
tive slave. This has always been my opinion. But 
if the only terms for preserving the Union are some 
substantial concession, political or territorial, to the 
slave-power, we will agree to no such terms, and will 
justify ourselves to the world, now and hereafter, in 
history, and to those for whom we act who are voice- 
less, and, I reverently believe, to the Disposer of all 
events. 


The resignation of his seat in Congress by Mr. Appleton, 
because of declining health, made during the autumn of 
1861 a vacancy in the representation of the Fifth District. 
In the distribution of federal patronage under the new ad- 
ministration, Mr. Burlingame had been appointed minister 
to Austria; and, when the Austrian government intimated 
that the appointment was not acceptable on account of 
certain action of Mr. Burlingame in Congress bearing on 
the question of a free Italy, he had been transferred to 
China. Mr. Burlingame was, therefore, no longer in the 
political field, and Mr. Dana’s name was naturally men- 
tioned in connection with the vacancy. 

The nomination finally went to Samuel Hooper, who 
thereafter by a series of reélections represented the district 
until his death in the year 1875; nor is there any good rea- 
son to suppose that Dana could have secured it in 1861 had 
he come forward as a candidate. Nevertheless he then did 
consider the question of entering on Congressional life, and, 
as the result of much reflection, decided that he could not 
afford to do so. I remember at this time meeting him in the 
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street one day and going with him to lunch at some restau- 
rant, when he discussed the question pro and con after his 
fashion. I urged him to allow no small considerations to 
stand in his way, but, if he could get the nomination, to 
take it and the chances it offered. My line of argument 
on this occasion I have already alluded to; his, as I recall 
it, was based wholly on domestic and money considerations. 

Some months before he had accepted the position of 
United States attorney for the district of Massachusetts, for 
which he had naturally been designated by his professional 
standing and political record; or, as Sumner wrote to him 
from Washington on the 14th of April, ‘‘ in conversing with 
the President on our Massachusetts cases, I said that ‘as to 
Mr. Dana, he was already nominated by general public 
opinion, and all that remains now is to register it.’ I then 
passed on to the next case. Of course you will accept. But 
at all events we have had the honor of enrolling your name 
in our Republican lists, and I am proud of it.” ‘The nom- 
ination was sent to the Senate by President Lincoln on the 
12th of April, and Mr. Dana entered upon the duties of the 
office on the 26th of the same month. Ordinarily the posi- 
tion of United States District Attorney is not a consider- 
able one, either as respects dignity or emolument. The 
holder of it is indeed little more than a prosecuting officer, 
drawing a salary of some $6,000 a year, and so occupied 
with the routine of his office as to be cut off from all pro- 
fessional work outside of it. It is an office which no lead- 
ing barrister can afford to hold. Dana took it and held it 
at a time, and the only time, when it was an office of great 
importance; and, as will presently be seen, he gave its im- 
portance to it. 

Dana held the position of district attorney all through the 
war period and until the work of reconstructing the con- 
quered South had been fully entered upon. His views and 
feelings during those troubled years are best though very 
insufficiently set forth in his own letters written at the mo- 
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ment. He kept no diary or other record of passing events 
and his participation in them. 

In reading these letters it is obvious they were never writ- 
ten for publication, or with any thought of future historical 
use. In them opinions are often expressed, both of public 
men and of the course of events which the result did not 
justify. None the less, so far as they go, these letters are 
contemporaneous evidence of what was said and thought, 
and of what took place during a momentous struggle, and 
as such, so far as they relate to public men and public events, 
they should not be suppressed, even though he who wrote 
them might, could he now be consulted, forbid their use. 
Side lights of this sort unconsciously thrown at the moment 
by actors in great events, or even by on-lookers, often supply 
much that is by no means of the least value in the mass of 
material from which history is evolved; and the lapse of 
years invariably converts private papers into public prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Adams was now minister to England and living in 
London, having left America early in May. To him Mr. 
Dana wrote as follows, the other portions of his letter being 
devoted to questions connected with the British proclama- 
tion of neutrality, then recently issued : — 


[1861. June 4.] Sumner has spent ten days at 
Washington, and comes back as full of denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Seward as ever. He gave me some 
anxiety, as I listened to him, lest he was in a heated 
state of brain. He cannot talk five minutes without 
bringing in Mr. Seward, and always in bitter terms 
of denunciation. I mention this to you because I 
have reason to believe that his correspondence with 
England (which is large, and in influential quarters) 
and his conversations with the foreign diplomats at 
Washington are in the same style. His mission is to 
expose and denounce Mr. Seward, and into that mis- 
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sion he puts all his usual intellectual and moral en- 
ergy. He represents him as distrusted and overruled 
in the Cabinet, and disliked and distrusted by the 
diplomats, and as pursuing a course of correspondence, 
language, and manner calculated to bring England 
and France to coldness, if not to open rupture; and 
at home as answerable for all our unpreparedness and 
false positions in the past, and as ready to sell us all 
out in the future. His conversation is in no sense 
confidential, for it is the same all over town, still I 
should not report it were it not that it may be impor- 
tant to you officially. 

He says Scott told him the war would be over in 
one year, and Butler said at the second frost. . . 


Five months later, he wrote again to Mr. Adams : — 


[1861. November 25, Boston.) I hope you now 
feel better about the navy. Wilkes has done a noble 
thing, and done it well. It has, with all its elements 
of poetic justice, struck a chord in the public heart 
that only a great victory could have struck. 

The Port Royal affair was also well done. There 
appears to be a healthier feeling everywhere since 
these two events. . . 

Sumner’s speech is a magnificent exposition (I 
mean his late speech, since October 1) of the sin and 
horrors of slavery and its ill effect on all our politics, 
causing and sustaining this rebellion, etc., ete. But, 
so far as a policy, measures, a principle of action is 
concerned, it is vague. He seems to assume that if 
our twenty millions can be made to hate slaveholders 
and slavery badly enough, and to believe that they can 
hit ’em hard, all the rest will take care of itself. If 
the steam is got up to the highest, and the boat 
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headed into them, all else is immaterial. I cannot 
agree to that. Under the war power we can do what 
is (1) necessary for the purposes of the war, (2) jus- 
tified by humanity, good sense and the consent of 
Christendom. Iknow no otherlimits. But S. makes 
the abolition of slavery by force the moral justifica- 
tion and end of the war. The warisa means. He 
preaches a holy crusade. But we cannot justify war 
on the domestic institutions of the Southern States 
as an end and object. We must not propagate even 
Christianity by the sword. The war must be to 
sustain the Constitution, and prevent the establish- 
ment of an independent nation in our limits; or, if 
we admit the Union and Constitution to be at an 
end, as matter of law and of fact, then we can justify 
it only on the ground of an imperial and paramount 
necessity to establish one government over the old 
limits, wholly, or so far as we choose, taking the re- 
sponsibility for the negroes on ourselves. The diffi- 
culty with 8S. is this: — He has had great difficulty 
in justifying a support of the Constitution with its 
slave clanses. He has great difficulty in justifying 
war on any terms. But to justify war in order to 
sustain a constitution that itself needs justification 
is too much for him. He relieves his conscience by 
proclaiming this to be a holy crusade to abolish 
slavery. ... 


As will be inferred from the first paragraph in the fore- 
going extract, Mr. Dana, like most of his countrymen at 
home, was for the moment carried away in the excitement 
over Commodore Wilkes’s high-handed proceeding in the 
Mason-Slidell, or ‘‘ Trent” affair. In fact, so carried away 
was he that he sent a communication to the Boston “ Daily 
Advertiser,” laying down the law in the case, as he under- 
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stood it, and fully justifying the action of the commander 
of the San Jacinto. Fortunately, in this respect more discreet 
than many other prominent public characters of the time, 
both executive and judicial, including the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief Justice of Massachusetts, he did not 
publicly appear as responsible for his utterances. A copy of 
this communication he even sent to Mr. Adams. It closed 
with the following words, curiously illustrative of the mental 
condition into which some of the coolest heads in America 
had then worked themselves: ‘‘ We rather look to see Mr. 
Seward or Mr. Adams call the immediate attention of her 
majesty’s government to this violation of neutrality [the 
carrying of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on a British mail 
steamer between neutral ports] than to see Lord Lyons 
or Earl Russell addressing our government on the subject.” 

Naturally, Mr. Adams failed to take this highly patriotic, 
if somewhat roseate, legal view of Commodore Wilkes’s 
proceeding, and presently wrote Mr. Dana quite forcibly 
to that effect. The excitement over the Wilkes blunder 
had meanwhile subsided, and in a subsequent letter Mr. 
Dana made the following handsome and most characteristic 
acknowledgment : — 


[1862. Sunday, January 19, Cambridge] The 
day I received your letter I left for Washington to 
attend the Supreme Court, and returned last night. 
I seize the first opportunity to write you, because I 
owe it to you to make the earliest acknowledgment 
that you were right and I was wrong in the matter 
of the Trent. Mr. Seward is not only right, but 
sublime. It was a little too sublimated, dephleg- 
mated and defecated for common mortals, but I bow 
to it as to a superior intelligence. You saw the ques- 
tion as a statesman, I only as a lawyer. 

I heard Sumner’s speech. It is the best thing for 
his popularity and reputation that he has done. It 
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was the first opportunity he has had to speak without 
offending half the nation. It was desirable to have 
not only America but Europe see that the surrender 
was on principle, and not from fear, and Sumner’s 
speech will doa great deal in that direction. I do 
not agree to his law, or rather, perhaps, we do not 
mean the same thing by the word law. He cites 
treaties, but they are mostly made to modify or clear 
up the law. He cites diplomatic correspondence, 
which often indicates the efforts of one nation to 
obtain a declaration of doubtful law, or to effect 
changes in it, or to make a new rule for new cases, 
quite as much as it indicates a deliberate, impartial 
judgment of what the law is. He ignores adjudged 
cases, and cites a few extracts from commentators 
and diplomatists which are not all logically applica- 
ble. The Anglo-Saxon mind defers to adjudged 
cases, as the best evidence of preéxisting law. Not 
so the mind of Continental Europe; and the latter 
is Sumner’s storehouse. I told him I preferred Mr. 
Seward’s law to his, because I am a sailor and a 
fighter, while his object was to keep as near as he 
ean to the * True Glory of Nations,” and have no 
war, if possible, and, if we must fight, to use blank 
cartridges as much as we can. On the sea, war is 
stripped of all its horrors, — to non-combatants, 
women, children, homes, graves, churches, fields, the 
sanctuaries of life, the basket and the store, the 
wounded and the dying. It touches only those men, 
enlisted combatants, who go down to the sea to fight ; 
and with them it is seldom, and soon over. To all 
others it is a mere money question, of loss of property 
which has been intentionally and knowingly subjected 
to a war risk, for the sake of profit. I believe that 
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the most mild and humane form of war is the coer- 
cion of your enemy by material distress. I believe in 
your right to drive him off the highway, to keep him 
to his own soil and freehold, and to test the flag, the 
papers and the conduct of all neutrals. Sumner’s 
happy vagueness and felicitous, warm, rose-colored 
haze enable him to talk peace where there is and 
can be no peace, and prophesy perpetual calm weather 
on the ocean... . 

The following is an extract from a letter written nine 
months later to a member of his family : — 

[1862. October 1.] The Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation and the lead of Sumner, Andrew, Greeley, etc., 
all sounds very finely. It is good for platforms and 
rhetoricians, but I fear it is not statesmanship. ‘“C’est 
magnifique, mais ce nest pas la guerre,” as the 
French general said of Balaklava. It may be right, 
and may be successful, and it has been done. ‘Those 
are reasons enough for not uttering in public even 
misgivings about it. But I cannot give this course a 
hearty, intelligent support. But I can support the 
President. 1 fear it is to be a dead. failure. Unless 
we meet with decisive success before that Proclama- 
tion takes effect, the war is over, the slaves are not 
free, and the managers of the war, from the Presi- 
dent down (I mean the civilians), are doomed to the 
wall. The Proclamation is not what your friends 
suppose it to be. It does not interfere with slavery 
in the loyal States. It only threatens to abolish it 
in the States that continue disloyal, — that is to say, 
in the States which we cannot conquer, and in which 
we cannot emancipate one slave. It is, Slavery 
where we can emancipate, and freedom where we 
cannot. 
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I hope it will turn out right, for itis done. But 
I fear. When the noise is over, I fear the majority 
will think as I do.} 


Sixteen-months later, after another official visit to Wash- 
ington, he again wrote as follows to Mr. Adams : — 


[1863. March 9.] As to the politics of Washing- 
ton, the most striking thing is the absence of personal 
loyalty to the President. It does not exist. He has 
no admirers, no enthusiastic supporters, none to bet 
on his head. If a Republican convention were to be 
held to-morrow, he would not get the vote of a State. 
He does not act or talk or feel like the ruler of a 
great empire in a great crisis. This is felt by all, and 
has got down through all the layers of society. It 
has a disastrous effect on al} departments and classes 
of officials, as well as on the public. He seems to me 
to be fonder of details than of principles, of tithing 
the mint, anise and cummin of patronage, and per- 
sonal questions, than of the weightier matters of em- 
pire. He likes rather to talk and tell stories with 
all sorts of persons who come to him for all sorts of 
purposes than to give his mind to the noble and 
manly duties of his great post. It is not difficult to 
detect that this is the feeling of his cabinet. He has 
a kind of shrewdness and common sense, mother wit, 
and slipshod, low levelled honesty, that made him a 


1 Mr. Dana afterwards saw no cause to change the views here ex- 
pressed. Indeed, one of the last things he ever wrote for publication 
was a brief article in the North American Review (August, 1880, p. 
128) arguing the nullity of the Emancipation Proclamation. He 
again insisted on looking at the great question “‘ only as a lawyer,” 
persistently ignoring the fact that by the proclamation of Lincoln, as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, the country stood legally 
as well as morally committed to a line of policy which involved vast 
consequences, 
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good western jury lawyer. But he is an unutterable 
calamity to us where he is. Only the army can save 
us. Congress is not a council of state. It is a mere 
district representation of men of district reputations. 
It has passed some good laws to enable the Presi- 
dent to do the work, but the nation does not look 
up to it for counsel or lead. Stanton assured me 
that Charleston is to be taken immediately. It is 
to be done by the ironclads. We have no troops 
beyond enough to hold it after capture. It is to be 
the great test of boats against ports. I confess I 
have my fears. Then, he says, Vicksburg is to fall, 
and we are to have the entire Mississippi, and so cut 
off the progress of slavery and its supplies. Chase 
says we must fight them from below, and not crowd 
them down from the North. Stanton has come to 
believe in mud at last, since Burnside and Hooker 
have both succumbed to it. 

Chase looks and acts as if he meant to be the next 
President. As for Sumner, I called on him and left 
my card the day I arrived, and heard nothing from 
him for the twenty days I was there, except meeting 
him once by accident for a few minutes at the house 
of a friend. He was constrained, though it would 
not be apparent to others. No word has passed be- 
tween us; but he considers me as unloyal to him for 
having questioned the plan and policy of his friends. 

Is it or not a defect in our system, the want of 
personal responsibility ? There is no one responsible 
for the legislation of Congress. It is such as the 
machine grinds out. This President has no cabinet, 
in the proper sense. They do not act as a unit, and 
carry their united weight for their measures. On 
the contrary, I found them freely disclaiming respon- 
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sibility for leading measures of the government, and 
even denouncing them. This average, irresponsible 
result may do well where you wish to get the aver- 
age wish or opinion of constituents; but in admin- 
istration of affairs of state I think more of the per- 
sonnel than I used to. 


Few of those even most familiar with the history of the 
Civil War knew anything of the important legal episodes 
connected with it. Much has been said and written of the 
gathering of armies, of the fitting out of fleets, of the block- 
ade of the rebel ports, and of the political and diplomatic 
discussions which absorbed the time and energies of the 
statesmen and diplomats of that day; but out of these grew 
a class of questions, the decision of which by the courts of 
law had a most important bearing on military operations. 
The issue of President Lincoln’s proclamations of April 19 
and 27, 1861, and, in pursuance thereof, the blockade of the 
Southern ports and the capture on the high seas of ships 
carrying contraband goods, or of ships owned by parties 
residing in the States in rebellion, implying, of course, pro- 
ceedings in the prize courts for the condemnation of such 
captured vessels, raised in those courts a class of questions 
that involved the authority of the government to suppress 
the rebellion. This was the momentous issue presented in 
the cause known as ‘*The Prize Cases,’ which was decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States at its December 
term, 1862.1. Mr. Dana thus described it in a letter to Mr. 
Adams written immediately upon his return home after 
making his argument before the full bench at Washington : — 


[1863. March 9, Boston.] These causes present 
our Constitution in a new and peculiar light. In all 
States but ours, now existing or that have ever ex- 
isted, the function of the judiciary is to interpret the 
acts of the government. In ours, it is to decide upon 

1 2 Black, 635. 
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their legality. The government is carrying on a war. 
It is exerting all the powers of war. Yet the claim- 
ants of the captured vessels not only seek to save 
their vessels by denying that they are liable to cap- 
ture, but deny the right of the government to exer- 
cise war powers, — deny that this can be, in point 
of law, a war. So the judiciary is actually, after a 
war of twenty-three months’ duration, to decide 
whether the government has the legal capacity to 
exert these war powers. This is the result of a writ- 
ten Constitution, as a supreme law, under which 
there is no sovereign power, but only codrdinate de- 
partments. 

Contemplate, my dear sir, the possibility of a Su- 
preme Court deciding that this blockade is illegal ! 
What a position it would put us in before the world 
whose commerce we have been illegally prohibiting, 
whom we have unlawfully subjected to a cotton fam- 
ine and domestic dangers and distress for two years ! 
It would end the war, and where it would leave us 
with neutral powers it is fearful to contemplate! Yet 
such an event is legally possible, —I do not think it 
probable, hardly possible, in fact. But last year I 
think there was danger of such a result, when the 
blockade was new, and before the three new judges 
were appointed. The bare contemplation of such a 
possibility makes us pause in our boastful assertion 
that our written Constitution is clearly the best 
adapted to all exigencies, the last, best gift to man. 

The three new judges here referred to were Davis. 
Swayne and Miller, all appointed by President Lincoln in 
October, 1862. Before they took their seats, the Supreme 
Court was composed of the Chief Justice, Taney, and of 
the five associate justices Wayne, Catron, Nelson, Grier 
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and Clifford, all Democrats, and three of them appointed 
from slaveholding States. What made the situation more 
grave was the fact that the Chief Justice had already, from 
his cireuit bench, challenged the legality of some of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s most important and essential acts. 

In the months of May and June of 1861 a number of 
vessels had been captured by our naval cruisers and brought 
in to New York, Boston and Philadelphia for condemnation 
by the United States courts of those cities as prizes of war. 
Most of these vessels had been condemned, either as block- 
ade-runners, illicit traders in contraband goods, or as the 
property of persons residing in the rebel States. Appeals 
were taken to the Supreme Court, and, at the beginning of 
the December term, 1862, Attorney-general Bates decided 
to ask the court to group and advance these cases en bloc, 
for argument and decision without awaiting the slow pro- 
gress of the docket in its regular order. The court granted 
this motion, and at that term all of the cases then pend- 
ing were argued. 

The appellants had retained an array of eminent counsel 
to contest the judgments of the lower courts. The Attor- 
ney-general, realizing that the administration was on trial at 
the bar of the judicial department of the government, called 
to his aid the ablest lawyers of the country. At the head 
of these was William M. Evarts. 

Among the appealed cases was that of the Amy Warwick, 
a vessel captured and brought into the port of Boston as 
a prize. She was condemned by the district court there 
on the ground that her owners were residents of a State 
in rebellion. Mr. Dana had officially conducted the case 
for the government, and the Attorney-general invited him 
to follow it into the Supreme Court. Both by training at 
the bar and before the mast, no less than by the natural 
turn of his thought and habit of his mind, Mr. Dana was 
better qualified to present the case on the side of the govern- 
ment, as, in view of all the circumstances, it ought to be 
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presented, than any other lawyer in America. It was a 
great issue before a great tribunal. 

Of the argument Mr. Dana then made, one who was pres- 
ent, writing after “the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century had dimmed his recollection of the details,” has 
recently given the following account : — 

“Mr. Dana opened the argument for the government, 
confining himself to the single question of enemy property, 
the question decided by Judge Sprague in the Amy War- 
wick. There are but few now living who heard that argu- 
ment, for all of the judges but one and all of the counsel 
but two or three are gone; but those who are left can easily 
recall the glow of admiration and delight with which they 
listened to that luminous and exquisite presentation of the 
status which armed the Executive with power to use the 
methods and processes of war to suppress the great rebel- 
lion. Dry legal questions were lifted into the higher region 
of international discussion, and the philosophy of the bar- 
baric right of capture of private property at sea was for the 
first time in the hearing of most of the judges then on the 
bench applied to the pending situation with a power of rea- 
soning and a wealth of illustration and a grace and felicity 
of style that swept all before them. After Mr. Dana had 
closed his argument, I happened to encounter Judge Grier, 
who had retired for a moment to the corridor in the rear of 
the bench, and whose clear judicial mind and finely culti- 
vated literary taste had keenly enjoyed the speech, and, in a 
burst of unjudicial enthusiasm, he said to me, ‘ Well, your 
little ““ Two Years Before the Mast”’ has settled that ques- 
tion; there is nothing more to say about it!’ 

“In the opinion which that eminent justice afterwards 
delivered as the organ of the court, affirming at all points 
the positions of the government in this great controversy, 
and giving the highest legal sanction to President Lincoln’s 
acts, he reaffirmed his impulsive compliments to Mr. Dana’s 
argument.” 

The argument in the “Prize Cases” was not only the 
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great forensic legal effort of Dana’s life, but it was unques- 
tionably a great argument, — one worthy of the issue and of 
the tribunal. No reference to it by Dana himself can now 
be found except those contained in the following brief 
notes addressed at the time to Mr. Lothrop,’ his assistant 
in Boston, and in the letter, already quoted from, written to 
Mr. Adams immediately after his return from Washington. 
To Mr. Lothrop he wrote as follows, curiously confirming 
the recollections just given, as to the impression made by 
the argument on Judge Grier : — 


[1863. February 18, Washington.] I have argued 
the Amy Warwick, and Bangs returns this morning. 

I have every reason to be satisfied with my argu- 
ment and its results. The compliments I have re- 
ceived from the judges and audience and counsel are 
quite too flattering to be put on paper. They seem 
to think the philosophy of the law of prize has been 
developed for the first time in its bearing on the pres- 
ent question. 

[February 23.] . . . 1 have won Judge Grier’s 
heart. He pats me on the shoulder and says I have 
cleared up all his doubts, and that it is the best ar- 
gument he has heard for five years, ete. The Attor- 
ney-general seems quite overcome with his emotions 
on the subject, and cannot say enough. Seward is 
flattering, and others. 

1 While dealing with this period of Mr. Dana's life, I wrote to Mr. 
Lothrop asking for such information or assistance bearing upon it as 
it might be in his power to give me. He was then travelling in 
Europe, and his reply came too late for use in the preparation of this 
chapter, then already in the proof-sheets. But, besides throwing 
much light, —from one long and closely associated with him, — on 
Mr. Dana’s character and methods of work, the letter has in other 
respects seemed to me too valuable and interesting to be lost. I 
have, therefore, printed it in full in the Appendix to this volume. 


The statement in it of the public issues involyed in the ‘‘ Prize 
Cases ’’ is much clearer than that in the text. 
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As for the country, I see no hope but in the army. 
Victory alone can help us. The lack of respect for 
the President, in all parties, is unconcealed. 


The following letter, written more than a year later to a 
member of his family, contains an interesting pen-and-ink 
sketch from life : — 


[1864. April 21, Washington, Willard’s.] <Ar- 
rived here at the usual hour last night, and every- 
thing seemed as natural as life. The people were 
eating at the tables just as we left them, and as if it 
were the next meal to the one we last took here, and 
the black waiters rushing about, the clatter, the 
crowd and the same classes of persons. 

Coming out of tea-room met Senator Harris, with 
his sympathetic eyes. Went to the office to inquire 
for my luggage, when a short, round-shouldered man, 
in a very tarnished major-general’s uniform came up, 
and asked about his card for General Dana, which 
led me to look at him. ‘There was nothing marked 
in his appearance. He had no gait, no station, no 
manner, rough, light-brown whiskers, a blue eye, and 
rather a scrubby look withal. A crowd formed 
round him, men looked, stared at him, as if they 
were taking his likeness, and two generals were in- 
troduced. Still, I could not get his name. It was 
not Hooker. Who could it be? He had a cigar in 
his mouth, and rather the look of a man who did, 
or once did, take a little too much to drink, I in- 
quired of the bookkeeper. ‘‘ That is General Grant.” 
I joined the starers. I saw that the ordinary, scrubby- 
looking man, with a slightly seedy look, as if he was 
out of office and on half-pay, and nothing to do but 
to hang round the entry of Willard’s, cigar in mouth, 
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had a clear blue eye and a look of resolution, as if he 
could not be trifled with, and an entire indifference to 
the crowd about him. Straight nose, too. Still, to 
see him talking and smoking in the lower entry of 
Willard’s in that crowd, in such times, — the gener- 
alissimo of our armies, on whom the destiny of the 
empire seemed to hang! 

Spent the evening at Mr. Seward’s. No one pres- 
ent, and Mr. S. and I had a full talk. His conver- 
sation always interests me, although it is strange and 
not always dignified ; still it is natural and peculiar. 
He says the government is back on the platform of 
Hamilton and the Federalists, and that nothing less 
is capable of carrying it through the crisis. 

This morning at breakfast found the Danas. Gen- 
eral Grant was breakfasting with them, so I was in- 
troduced. He was just leaving the table, and going 
to the front for the great movement. I said, “I sup- 
pose, General, you don’t mean to breakfast again 
until the war is over.’ ‘Not here I shan’t.” He 
gets over the ground queerly. He does not march, 
nor quite walk, but pitches along as if the next step 
would bring him on his nose. But his face looks 
firm and hard, and his eye is clear and resolute, and 
he is certainly natural and clear of all appearance of 
self-consciousness. How war, how all great crises 
bring us to the one-man power! 


While in Washington at this time Dana made a hurried 
visit to the camp of the Army of the Potomac, about to 
enter upon the bloody campaign of 1864, during which it 
fought its way through the Wilderness and Cold Harbor 
from the Rappahannock to the James, and across the James 
to the lines before Petersburg. I was then in command 
of a detachment of cavalry at the headquarters of General 
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Meade, and Dana was my guest. He saw Meade, Hum- 
phreys and Sedgwick, and from Washington wrote home as 
follows to Mr. Lothrop and to members of his family : — 


[April 26.] Meade and Humphreysare gentlemen, 
— well-bred, courteous, honorable men,— and they 
set the tone of headquarters, which is in all respects 
satisfactory. Sedgwick is a bluff, pleasant, hearty 
fellow, brave and self-possessed and a thorough fighter. 
. . . Sedgwick spoke in very high terms of the Mas- 
sachusetts regiments, especially the 20th, and of Major 
Abbott who now commands it. He thinks Abbott a 
bright, particular star, though he did not express it 
in these words. . . . Headquarters is an inspiriting, 
Washington a dispiriting, place. 

The Major Abbott here alluded to was Henry Livermore 
Abbott. He was killed a few days later in the terrible bat- 
tles in the Wilderness ; and it was thought at the time, by 
those most competent to judge, that no braver officer, nor 
one of greater military promise, there laid down his life. 
General Sedgwick was killed at Spottsylvania on the 9th 
day of the following month. 

[May 4.] Since I wrote you I have had inter- 
views with the President, Seward, Blair, Stanton, 
Welles, and a short one with Chase. 

The cabinet is at sixes and sevens, or ‘‘ Isaac and 
Josh,” as my witness said. They say dreadful things 
of one another. (Not Seward; I have never heard 
him speak harshly of one of them.) 

The President told me he had read my pamphlet 
on the decision of the Supreme Court, and that it 
cleared up his mind on the subject entirely ; that it 
reasoned out and put into scientific statement what 
he had all along felt in his bones must be the truth 
of the matter, and was not able to find anywhere in 
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the books, or to reason out satisfactorily to him- 
self. 

[May 4.] I leave here this afternoon for Philadel- 
phia. 

I dined with Seward— no guests — yesterday at 
six, and had a good dea] of interesting talk. 

At nine went to White House, and spent a half 
hour with Mrs. Lincoln, and then a half-hour or more 
with the President. 

I cannot describe the President; it is impossible. 
He was sobered in his talk, told no extreme stories, 
said some good things and some helplessly natural 
and naive things. You can’t help feeling an interest 
in him, a sympathy and a kind of pity; feeling, too, 
that he has some qualities of great value, yet fearing 
that his weak points may wreck him or wreck some- 
thing. His life seems a series of wise, sound con- 
clusions, slowly reached, oddly worked out, on great 
questions, with constant failures in administration of 
details and dealings with individuals. 

When I return I will tell you of a high compli- 
ment he paid me, in a sincere, awkward manner. 

In February, 1865, after Thomas’s victories at Nashville, 
it was obvious that the rebellion was in its death throes, 
though no one imagined it would collapse so speedily and so 
completely as it did in the following April and May. Look- 
ing back over the struggle and the results accomplished in 
it, Dana wrote as follows to Mr. Adams : — 

[1865. March 3, Cambridge.] I have written you 
in darker times than these, — for instance, in July, 
18638, just before Gettysburg, which, notwithstanding 
you thought it not so grave as I did, I persist in 
saying was the turning-point in our history. Had 
Lee gained that battle, the Democrats would have 
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risen and stopped the war. With the city of New 
York and Governor Seymour, and Governor Parker 
in New Jersey, and a majority in Pennsylvania, as 
they then would have had, they would so have crip- 
pled us as toend the contest. That they would have 
attempted it we at home know. 

We are now in a state of elation. I do not mean 
to be taken off my feet, but I confess to great confi- 
dence that we are agoing to crush their armies and 
their central government. If that is done, I see a 
generation of labor and vast problems to solve, but 
that should depress no man. To my mind the one 
point to be gained by this war is the settlement for- 
ever, at home and abroad, of the fact as well as the 
theory that our republic is a government, —in the 
philosophical sense, a state, — created by the people 
of the republic, acting directly on individuals, to 
which each citizen owes a direct allegiance from 
which no power on earth can absolve him, and from 
which neither state nor individual has any recourse 
except to the moral right of revolution. If this is 
left an open question, the war is in vain. If it is 
settled, the war is worth its cost. In some respects 
the abolition of slavery assumes larger proportions 
than the subject I have named. But, to my mind, 
the preservation of our combined national and state 
system — our solar planetary system — is the sine qua 
non of everything else. If that fails, the negro ques- 
tion, so far as it concerns us, would be of little con- 
sequence. If that succeeds, I think it will carry the 
negro question with it. The only thing I feared in 
the late peace conference, and fear now, is a possible 
settlement which will leave enough for the assertion 
that the States came back in the exercise of the same 
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right by which they went out. But I think the 
President understands himself on that point, and not 
having been cursed by a Democratic training, his 
principles are substantially those of the Federalists 
of 1789. 

You will see from this with what feelings I must 
have read Goldwin Smith’s last letter, advising us 
to go back to a Confederation, with a legal right of 
secession reserved. He is a learned, clever, humane, 
kindly man, but a dreamer, and lacking in common 
sense. I made up my mind to that in the only in- 
terview I had with him shortly before he sailed. 

In our affairs, if you read the * Daily Globe,” you 
will see that Sumner has been acting like a madman 
in the Louisiana question. Ido not mean in voting 
against the acknowledgment of the state government, 
nor even in the extreme course he took in defeating 
the majority by resort to delays, — for that may be 
necessary and permissible in extreme cases, but in 
the positions he took, the arguments he advanced, 
and the language he used to the twenty out of twenty- 
five Republican senators who differed from him. If 
I could hear that he was out of his head from opium 
or even New England rum, not indicating a habit, 
I should be relieved. Mason, Davis and Slidell were 
never so insolent and overbearing as he was, and his 
arguments, his answers to questions, were boyish or 
erazy, I don’t know which. 


At this time Peleg Sprague, who since 1841 had held 
the office of judge of the United States court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, resigned because of years and failing 
health. ‘Towards Judge Sprague Mr. Dana had always 
entertained feelings of more than respect; for, though they 
had been wide apart in polities and at times had come in 
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sharp collision, he appreciated the great judicial acumen and 
strong mental attributes of one who was probably regarded 
by those brought in professional contact with him, and who 
were competent to form an opinion, as a judge than whom 
no better or more accomplished could be found on the 
American bench. The high opinion entertained by Mr. 
Dana of Judge Sprague was reciprocated by him, for a few 
years later, on the 29th of January, 1877, Mr. Parker, 
writing to Mr. Dana said: — “I called upon Judge Sprague 
on Thursday evening — the first. time since his retirement. 
He said that he had not seen you for a twelve-month. He 
also said of you what I thought deserved writing down, to 
wit: ‘I have heard Mr. Dana make the best arguments 
that I ever heard from anybody, except, perhaps, some of 
Mr. Webster’s.’ This is, as Dr. Johnson would say, a 
compliment enhanced by an exception, if indeed, it be an 
exception, for Judge Sprague evidently doubted whether he 
could make it.” 

The position made vacant by the resignation of Judge 
Sprague was a very important one, and one very difficult to 
fill, for its duties were engrossing and the salary attached 
to it small. Mr. Dana was very solicitous lest a mistake 
should be made, and went on to Washington to give the 
matter his personal attention. The appointment was offered 
to him and also to John A. Andrew, then Governor, but 
declined by both; John Lowell, in whose interest Mr. 
Dana had gone to Washington, was then nominated and 
confirmed. The following brief letters written from Wash- 
ington at this time, and relating to the nomination of Judge 
Lowell, were characteristic, besides illustrating the differ- 
ence apt to result from the point of view from which re- 
sults are seen. The first was from Dana: — 


[1865. March 12, Philadelphia.] We were de- 
layed all along the route, so that I did not reach 
Washington until 1.30 A. M. of Saturday [11th]. 

After sleep and breakfast, devoted myself from 
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nine to two to securing the nomination of Lowell, 
and succeeded. 

The proper thing to say is that all behaved well, 
and that they assented to Mr. Lowell, who had the 
professional recommendation. Of course there were 
difficulties, objections, manceuyrings, ete., and all con- 
densed into four hours, for the Senate was to dissolve 
at two P. M. for the year. . . 


The other letter referred to was from Mr. Sumner, and 
was in part as follows : — 


WasHInGTOn, 26 March, ’65. 


My pEAR ——, — Dana’s visit came near costing Lowell 
the judgeship. Nothing but my tenacity saved him. . . . 
Ever yours, C.S. 


The death of Edward Everett had occurred in January 
of this year, and the city government of Cambridge invited 
Mr. Dana to prepare a eulogy upon him. The invitation 
was accepted, and on the 22d of February the address 
was delivered. This was the only literary effort of that 
peculiar, formal mortuary description which Mr. Dana ever 
attempted, though in the rooms of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society he had taken part in the meetings held after the 
deaths of Josiah Quiney and of Mr. Everett himself, and 
his remarks on those occasions will be found in the volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Society. But the Everett eulogy 
at Cambridge was a literary effort of a much more elaborate 
character, and upon it, as he afterwards wrote to Mr. 
Adams, he bestowed great pains, adding, “it is the best I 
ean do in that direction, and it presents the views I am at- 
tached to, as to the character of our experiment of govern- 
ment in this hemisphere.” The acknowledgment of this 
letter, and the accompanying copy of the address, which he 
subsequently received from Mr. Adams, led to his writing 
to him again as follows at the close of a long letter dated 
September 14th : — 
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Let me express my admiration for the analysis of 
Mr. Everett's character with which you favored me 
in return for my Address. Permit me to say that it 
is perfect. It gives the key to the casket, and shows 
you all within, — the riches here, the poverty there, 
this strong spring, that weak spring, and makes one 
feel that he could explain or predict Mr. Everett’s 
action under any known circumstances. 


The following is the portion of the letter from Mr. Adams 
thus referred to: — 

“ Tt is now forty years that I have personally known Mr. 
Everett. His relations to my family were commenced 
through his brother Alexander, who had attached himself to 
my father at the time of his departure to Russia in 1809, 
and benefited by his rise in public life during the twenty 
following years. Before that period expired Edward also 
came into public life at Washington. Just at the same time 
I returned from college to live at the President’s house, and 
in the relations that occurred between the families I found 
my own wife. From that date Mr. Everett’s course has 
been well known to me, and I think I understand his char- 
acter. 

“ His perception of public questions, as founded upon 
abstract moral principles, was on the whole far more clear 
than is usual among us. And in all forms in which they 
could be enunciated apart from every connection with im- 
mediate interest, he seldom failed to express them with 
clearness and force. Of the past he generally wrote and 
spoke well when not in any way associated with the present. 
His chief defect was his timidity, which was almost like 
that of a woman. As a consequence you will find that, 
neither in word nor in action, did he ever originate any- 
thing. Neither could he ever have devoted himself to sus- 
tain an unpopular cause. The outbreak of the anti-slavery 
movement was the great neutralizer of the last years of his 
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life. It brought his convictions into direct conflict with his 
fears, so that when the great moment of trial came, which 
would have made the fortune of a braver man, he sank at 
once and forever from the scene of action. 

“In his last days he reappeared in another and a better 
character. The progress of events had brought him toa 
point where his fears no longer checked him, for his inter- 
ests, such as might at his age be supposed to survive, ran 
on all fours with his convictions. As a consequence he 
spoke forth at last with all his power what he really felt. 
The change was wonderful. From that time I felt myself 
drawn to him as never before. Ever since I left America 
we have kept up a regular correspondence, from which I 
have derived both pleasure and profit. To me his four last 
years appear worth more than all the rest of his life, in- 
cluding the whole series of his rhetorical triumphs.” 


The war period was now over; the period of reconstruc- 
tion had begun. During one of the dark intervals of that 
war period, Dana at some vacation time found himself in 
the country with his son Richard, then a lad of thirteen, 
and the two went out for a day’s fishing together. After- 
wards he wrote as follows to his friend Mr. Lothrop, and 
the letter, though never so intended by him, contains the 
briefest and the best possible summary which could be given 
of the part he played in the great struggle which occupied 
the years between 1861 and 1865; and it contains, also, 
reference, short but sufficient, to opportunities either lost or 
never offered : — 


Richard and I fished in the lake to-day, he beat- 
ing me entirely. He caught two pickerel and about 
twenty perch, and I, one bass and about fifteen perch. 
We are having easy, pleasant times here. For my- 
self, 1 am ashamed to say so, in the midst of such a 
war, but my hope is that it may pass for furlough 
in such work for my country as] can do. I am not 
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like Sir Orlando Bridgeman and Sir Geoffrey Pal- 
mer, of whom Blackstone says that in the troubles 
of the Civil War they betook themselves to conveyan- 
cing, and invented resulting trusts and springing 
uses. I am ready and desirous to serve in any post 
for which I am fit. I perhaps made a mistake in 
declining the chance for Congress in 1861, but I acted 
against my inclinations in what I thought to be my 
duty. Annotating Wheaton and condemning prizes 
is better than nothing, but not what my temperament 
leads me to, or my qualities are best fitted for. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LAWRENCE vs. DANA. 


WHEN, in September, 1866, Mr. Dana resigned the office 
of United States District Attorney, he was already involved 
in the early stages of what afterwards became known as the 
Lawrence-Wheaton controversy. As the bitter and fruit- 
less litigation which grew out of this controversy imposed 
upon Dana much of the most severe professional labor he 
ever performed, and as it was in fact the rock upon which 
the career of his later life may be said to have come to 
wreck, it is necessary to devote some space to it; and this is 
all the more necessary as very mistaken ideas prevailed at 
the time as to the issues involyed and questions decided : 
nor, as vague general impressions are eyer the most diffi- 
cult of things to dislodge from the public mind and memory, 
have those mistaken ideas yet been wholly dissipated. The 
course of events which led up to the controversy can be 
briefly stated : — 

The first two editions of Wheaton’s “ Elements of Inter- 
national Law’”’ were published in 1836, simultaneously in 
Philadelphia and London. In 1846 a third edition was 
published in Philadelphia. Two years later, in 1848, a 
French version, being the fourth edition, was published by 
Brockhaus, at Leipzig, and the same year Mr. Wheaton 
died, leaving his family, consisting of his wife and three 
children, one son and two daughters, in reduced circum- 
stances. Subsequently, the son, who had studied law in the 
office of Mr. Dana, also died. The family then came to live 
in Cambridge, where relations of intimacy soon established 
themselves between the members of it and the Danas. 
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During the last twenty-five years of Mr. Wheaton’s life 
he had been intimately associated both politically and in 
his literary work with Mr. William Beach Lawrence ; and, 
while engaged in preparing his Treatise on International 
Law, Mr. Wheaton frequently consulted with Mr. Law- 
rence, inviting suggestions from him as different questions 
presented themselves. After Mr. Wheaton’s death the 
relations between Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton family 
continued to be of a most friendly character; and, in the 
straitened circumstances in which she found herself left, 
Mrs. Wheaton consulted him as to any practicable means 
of obtaining additional sources of income. Among other 
things, about the year 1853, it was suggested that a new 
edition of the “Elements” might be prepared, and Mr. 
Lawrence offered to annotate it, so that the treatise should 
include discussions involving points of international law 
which had taken place since 1846, It was also a part of 
the plan that he should write a memoir of Wheaton to 
be prefixed to this new edition. ‘The sixth edition of the 
“ Elements,” annotated by Lawrence, was accordingly pre- 
pared, and, in 1855, published by Little, Brown & Co. of 
Boston, Mr. C. C. Little, the senior member of the firm, 
having some years before married one of Mr. Wheaton’s 
daughters. 

The breaking out in 1861 of the civil war in America 
drew much attention to questions of international law, and 
a demand immediately arose for a new edition of Whea- 
ton’s treatise. Mrs. Wheaton asked Mr. Lawrence to pre- 
pare this new edition, which he did. Subsequently, the 
Wheaton family claimed that she pursued this course not 
because either she or Little, Brown & Co., who continued 
to be the publishers of the book, felt satisfied with Mr. Law- 
rence as an editor, but because of her husband’s and her 
own long intimacy with him, and the delicacy she felt about 
asking any other editor to perform the work, she having 
enjoyed all the pecuniary benefits derived from the 1855 
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edition. The copyrights of the editions of both 1855 and 
1863 were taken out in the name of Mrs. Wheaton, and 
those copyrights covered the notes of the editor as well as 
the original text. 

Both Mrs. Wheaton and her publishers were dissatisfied 
with the edition of 1863. This dissatisfaction was due to 
Mr. Lawrence’s very prolix memoir of Mr. Wheaton pre- 
fixed to the treatise, rendering it unwieldy in size and 
costly in publication, while the notes and other matter 
which the editor insisted, as they alleged, on inserting, were 
unnecessarily long, and certain of them, it was further 
alleged, expressed the editor’s personal views on current 
political events, more or less in avowed sympathy with the 
Southern rebellion. In the judgment of the publishers 
these facts seriously interfered with the sale of the work, 
and accordingly Mrs. Wheaton at last made up her mind to 
have a new edition prepared by another editor. 

In reaching this conclusion there can be little doubt that 
Mrs. Wheaton was largely influenced by her son-in-law, 
Mr. Little; for, in connection with the edition of 1863, 
a bitter quarrel had gradually developed itself between 
him, as one of the firm publishing the book, and Mr. Law- 
rence as its editor. The relations of the two gentlemen 
seem at first to have been sufficiently friendly ; so much so 
that, while the first portion of the pages of the edition of 
1863 were going through the press, Mr. Lawrence was in- 
vited by Mr. Little to make his home at the house of the 
latter in Cambridge, in order that he might more conven- 
iently attend to proof revisions. As the work went on this 
feeling underwent a change, and matters finally culminated 
in an open issue over the title-page of the new edition, Mr. 
Lawrence demanding that it should be conspicuously headed 
“Lawrence’s Wheaton, Second Annotated Edition,’ and 
Mr. Little insisting that the series of editions should be 
continued from the beginning, and that Mr. Lawrence’s 
name should merely appear in the usual place as editor. 
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This interference of Mr. Little was treated by Mr. Law- 
rence as a ‘‘ gross personal insult” to him as editur; while 
Mr. Little regarded Mr. Lawrence’s demand as a “ most 
audacious piece of interference” with his rights as a pub- 
lisher. Under the threat of entirely abandoning his work 
on the unfinished edition Mr. Lawrence carried his point as 
to the title-page, but all personal relations between him and 
Mr. Little were then broken off. 

In the spring of 1860 Mr. Lawrence, being then in 
Europe, learned that Brockhaus, the Leipzig publisher, 
either had issued or was about to issue a new French ver- 
sion of the ‘“ Elements,” together with Lawrence’s notes of 
1855. Without conferring with Mrs. Wheaton he entered 
into a correspondence with Brockhaus, charging him with 
violating the legal rights of the proprietors of the work by 
neglecting to compensate them for the editions he had pub- 
lished subsequent to the first, which he had issued under 
an agreement with the author, and for which he had made 
compensation. While denying that Mrs. Wheaton had any 
legal rights in the premises, Brockhaus acknowledged that 
he had issued the editions in question, but said he was 
ignorant that any descendants of Mr. Wheaton were living ; 
being now informed of the fact, he very handsomely recog- 
nized an honorary obligation, and expressed a willingness to 
pay them a reasonable sum as an honorarium, and to obtain 
from them a recognition of his exclusive right to publish 
future European editions of the work. As a part consider- 
ation for this payment, it was understood that Brockhaus 
should receive for translation and publication, proof sheets 
of the new edition of 1863 then contemplated. During the 
long negotiation and correspondence both with the Whea- 
tons and Brockhaus which now took place, Mr. Lawrence 
evinced for the first time uneasiness as to his own position 
and rights in connection with his editorial work. In a note 
of June 2, 1863, addressed to Miss Wheaton, after refer- 
ring to the annoyance he had experienced during the previ- 
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ous winter, connected with the publication of the edition of 
that year he said, “I came to a conclusion at that time, 
from which I have seen no reason to vary, that I will oe- 
cupy myself hereafter on no literary work which is not my 
own property and over which I do not possess exclusive con- 
trol. . . . I had apprised Mr. Brockhaus before the receipt 
of your letter that no arrangement could be made in which 
I am included till I come to an understanding with you. 
. . . The money you may receive forthwith, as he will pay 
it under my assurance to complete my task; but, in such 
event, I must have an assignment of the copyright here as 
well as in Europe, so that, if I do anything more, which, at 
my age, is very doubtful, I may thereafter be free from all 
shackles.” 

The avowed purpose of Mr. Lawrence was, therefore, to 
obtain an assignment to himself from Mrs. Wheaton of the 
copyright of both the original text of Wheaton and his own 
notes before permitting her to draw on Brockhaus for the 
honorarium, amounting to 6,000 franes, which that pub- 
lisher proposed to pay, and of which the Wheaton family, 
as Mr. Lawrence was well aware, stood in urgent need. 
Mr. Lawrence came to Boston a few days after writing the 
above letter of June 2, saw Miss Wheaton about the Brock- 
haus payment and the proposed transfer of copyright, and 
was referred by her to Professor Parsons, of the Cam- 
bridge Law School, as the proper person for him to confer 
with, representing her mother. Mr. Lawrence then went to 
see Professor Parsons and a long conversation took place 
between them. Mr. Lawrence frankly said he thought 
Mrs. Wheaton ought under the circumstances to assign to 
him a copyright of the entire treatise, both text and notes. 
This Professor Parsons said was impossible. After further 
conversation, in the course of which Professor Parsons after- 
wards declared it was apparent Mr. Lawrence, knowing the 
extreme pecuniary necessities of the family, proposed to 
himself to use the power he had of obstructing the payment 
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of the money by Brockhaus as a means of coercing the 
Wheatons to doing what he desired, Professor Parsons sug- 
gested that Mrs. Wheaton should receive the money from 
Brockhaus and should agree to give Mr. Lawrence the right 
to make any use he saw fit of whatever he had himself done 
in connection with the ‘ Elements.’ Mr. Lawrence pro- 
nounced bimself satisfied with this, and Professor Parsons 
then wrote out the rough draft of a memorandum and 
handed it to Mr. Lawrence, writing on the back of the pa- 
per for the information of Miss Wheaton that in it was set 
forth the conclusion they had reached. Subsequently, on 
the same day, Mr. Lawrence saw Miss Wheaton, who 
signed and dated the memorandum, in pursuance of which 
a draft for 6,000 franes on the house of Brockhaus was ap- 
proved by Mr. Lawrence, and on presentation subsequently 
paid. The memorandum was as follows : — 


*S MEMORANDUM. 


“ Mr. Lawrence will write to Mr. Brockhaus, in terms to 
bring to Mrs. Wheaton the right to draw on Mr. Brockhaus 
at once for 6,000 francs. He will also endeavor to get 
from Mr. Brockhaus as much as he can towards the actual 
expense of having the translation into French made here. 
And so much of that expense as he fails to get from B. 
Mrs. Wheaton will pay, from the proceeds of the draft on 
Brockhaus. On the payment of her draft on B., Mrs. 
Wheaton will agree formally to make no use of Mr. Law- 
rence’s notes in a new edition without his written consent, 
and Mrs. Wheaton will give to Mr. Lawrence the right to 
make any use he wishes to of his own notes. 

“M. B. Wueaton. 

** June 14, 1863.” 


Tt will be noticed that the paper thus signed was a mere 
memorandum of an agreement which it was proposed tnere- 
after to have formulated and duly executed by the parties. 
A great deal of correspondence subsequently took place 
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between Professor Parsons and Mr. Lawrence in relation 
to this formal agreement. At least two completely drawn 
instruments were prepared and sent to Mr. Lawrence, 
neither of which were satisfactory to him. Finally, on the 
2d of November, 1863, Mr. Lawrence closed the corre- 
spondence by a letter, in the course of which he used the 
following language : — “ On reflection I have determined to 
decline accepting any paper whatever from Mrs. Wheaton 
and therefore return the enclosed. As she is in receipt, in 
anticipation, of my future labors for the Leipzig edition, 
and which I, therefore, feel bound in honor to Mr. Brock- 
haus to complete, and has had all the copyright money from 
the editions in English that Mr. [Little] has been pleased 
to allow her, she cannot but be gratified at the decision at 
which I have arrived.” 

This letter left both Professor Parsons and the Wheaton 
family under the impression that no formal agreement had 
been executed, and the whole matter had come to an end, — 
that Mr. Lawrence did not propose to make any further 
claim to a copyright either in the text or notes of the 1855 
and 1863 editions of the “ Elements.’ Such was in no de- 
gree the understanding of Mr. Lawrence. He, on the con- 
trary, was, as he afterwards expressed it, satisfied in his 
own mind that “if the memorandum [of Jane 14] was 
literally complied with,” he could thereafter “ find no com- 
petitor” in the work of annotating Wheaton. He “con- 
sidered that the text of Wheaton by itself would be per- 
fectly useless at the present day without the additions” to 
it which had been made by him, or without other additions 
equivalent to his; which other additions if made would 
constitute an infringement of the copyright assigned him 
under the above memorandum of agreement. In other 
words, and to quote the language of the bill in equity after- 
wards filed in his behalf, he believed he had now “ devised 
a plan, . . . proper and sufficient, in view of the situation 
of the parties, and the nature and condition of the subject- 
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matter, to practically secure and give to [him] the complete 
and exclusive control of all future editions of Wheaton’s 
‘Elements.’” In this shape the matter now rested. 

In 1863 the press, both in America and Europe, teemed 
with discussions of topics arising out of the complications 
incident to the rebellion and connected with international 
law. ‘Treatises, and especially American treatises, bearing 
on those issues, were in much greater demand than ever 
before, or since. Consequently almost before the 1863 edi- 
tion of Wheaton had been issued the question of a new edi- 
tion was under consideration. In all probability Mr. Little, 
representing the firm of Little, Brown & Co., had insisted 
that the work of editing the new edition should be done by 
some one other than Mr. Lawrence. However this may 
have been, without in any way communicating with Mr. 
Lawrence or notifying him of her intentions, as unques- 
tionably in view of all the facts she should have done, Mrs. 
Wheaton, at the very time Professor Parsons received from 
Mr. Lawrence the letter of November 2 containing the lan- 
guage just quoted, proposed to Mr. Sumner that he should 
undertake the work. Mr. Sumner naturally declined. 
Thereupon, towards the close of 1863, she called on Mr. 
Dana and begged him to take Mr. Lawrence’s place. 

There is no doubt as to the opinion entertained by Mr. 
Dana of Lawrence’s editions of Wheaton. He had of late had 
oceasion to consult the “ Elements” carefully in preparing 
his argument in the Prize Cases, and subsequently he had 
in a pamphlet, written to set forth the true significance of 
the decision of the court in those cases, criticised sharply 
certain statements in regard to that decision made by Mr. 
Lawrence in a letter published not long before in a Brit- 
ish law magazine. He regarded Mr. Lawrence, in short, as 
an advocate of the right of secession, and a citizen whose 
loyalty was open to question. Mr. Lawrence in his hot 
wrath afterwards alleged that this pamphlet was written for 
the express purpose of having him sent to keep company 
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with other suspects in Fort Warren; but while Mr. Dana 
characterized any such suggestion as simply “ crazy,” there 
is no manner of doubt that he considered Lawrence's ed- 
itorial annotations as unworthy, and as constituting a blem- 
ish on the valuable work left by a man for whose memory 
he felt the utmost veneration. 

None the less, the estimate in which he held Mr. Law- 
rence, whether as a citizen or an editor, afforded no sufficient 
reason for burdening himself with the heavy task of anno- 
tating an edition of the “ Elements,” and at first Mr. Dana 
absolutely declined even to consider Mrs. Wheaton’s request. 
His official duties occupied much of his time; he doubted 
his own qualifications for the task; and, with a vivid recol- 
lection of his experience in 1859, he was fearful of again 
overworking himself. Not satisfied with this refusal, Mrs. 
Wheaton a little later repeated the offer, and now urgently 
pressed it upon him. Finally, being fairly over-persuaded, 
he reconsidered his first and more prudent determination 
and accepted Mrs. Wheaton’s proposal, being, to use his 
own words, “strongly drawn to it from my interest in the 
subject, a desire to increase my knowledge of it, and, if 
it might be so, to add to my reputation; and I think I 
may truly say with an element of friendship for the fam- 
ily.” In order to enable himself more effectually to accom- 
plish the task thus assumed, Mr. Dana now made arrange- 
ments in the district attorney’s office to be relieved from 
such duties there as he did not feel the government had a 
right to require of him personally. He likewise refused all 
outside professional engagements. To use his own language, 
after this time, “‘except when in a library, I did my work 
at my study in Cambridge, which for two years was a work- 
shop and depot of international law, my table, chairs and 
floors being mainly covered with borrowed books or my own 
in immediate use, while I wrote at a standing desk.” He 
adds that to the leading notes of his edition, “I gave as 
thorough thought, I applied to them as much mental power 
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as I am capable of giving to anything. However long I 
may live, I can never expect to try harder and give more 
original power to any subject than I did to those notes.” 

The result was the eighth edition of Wheaton’s “ Ele- 
ments,” which appeared in the summer of 1866, Mr. Dana 
being at the time of publication in Europe, whither he had 
gone for a period of rest and recreation after his long and 
sustained labors. In view of the prospective fruits of these 
labors, the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
him by Harvard College at the commencement which oc- 
curred shortly after he had sailed. 

It so chanced that I also was in Europe that summer, 
and in August met Mr. and Mrs. Dana in London. A few 
days later we again met on board the Cunard steamer, upon 
which we were to be fellow-passengers back to America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dana had just returned from a brief visit to 
the Argylls at Inverary Castle in Scotland, and while we 
were seated in the cabin of the steamship waiting for her to 
sail, Dana tossed across the table to me a few newspaper 
slips which he had just received in an enclosure from 
America. They were communications and comments called 
forth by the new edition of the Wheaton, — opening shots 
in the great controversy which was about to take place 
between himself and Mr. Lawrence ; for in certain of them 
charges of plagiarism were advanced against him in connec- 
tion with the work. I well remember the complete indiffer- 
ence with which he treated the whole matter. Apparently 
it made scarcely an impression upon his mind, so absolutely 
secure did he feel in his position, and no further reference 
was made to it between us during the long and tempestuous 
voyage which followed across the Atlantic. The sense of 
security on Mr. Dana’s part was based on the understand- 
ing between Mrs. Wheaton and himself. This understand- 
ing both as to the text to be used in preparing his edition and 
the use to be made of Lawrence’s notes to the two preced- 
ing editions had been distinct. He had positively declined 
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to undertake the labor of comparing the 1863 text with 
the texts of the prior editions. No alterations in it were to 
be made other than to correct obvious mistakes of the press, 
or in grammar or punctuation. This had disposed of the 
matter of text; and, as regards Lawrence’s notes, he had 
been informed that Mrs. Wheaton desired, in preparing the 
new edition, he should detach Mr. Lawrence altogether 
from any connection with Mr. Wheaton’s work, thus leay- 
ing Mr. Lawrence in such a position that, if he wished 
thereafter to publish anything of his own on international 
law or any of its branches, he should be perfectly free to 
use his notes to Wheaton for that purpose. 

In writing the preface to his own edition Mr. Dana ac- 
cordingly used the following language: —“ It” [the present 
edition] “contains nothing but the text of Mr. Wheaton 
according to his last revision, his notes, and the original 
matter contributed by the editor.” And again, — “ The 
notes of Mr. Lawrence do not form any part of this edition. 
It is confined, as has been said, to the text and notes of the 
author and the notes of the present editor.” 

There is an obvious abruptness, not to say discourtesy, in 
this curt dismissal by one editor of the laborious work of a 
previous editor which certainly calls for explanation. That 
explanation is found in the quarrel already deseribed which 
had taken place between Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton 
family, including Mr. Little, and in the subsequent interviews 
and correspondence which remain to be described; in the 
course of which, as will be seen, all the parties, including 
Mr. Dana, succeeded in working themselves into positions 
more or less false and compromising. 

While undoubtedly Mr. Lawrence had originally assumed 
the work of editing Wheaton from the most laudable mo- 
tives and with the kindest possible desire to benefit pecuni- 
arily the family of his friend, yet an examination of his 
work leaves equally little room for doubt that the Whea- 
tons had excellent ground for questioning his ability as an 
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editor and suspecting his ulterior purpose. In fact, he 
seems to have lacked nearly every qualification for the work 
of annotating properly a book like Wheaton’s “ Elements,” 
except great industry and a well-nigh unlimited faculty of ac- 
cumulating material. Without either originality of thought 
or power of lucid expression, he had a most overweening 
idea of his own attainments and the estimation in which he 
was held as an author and publicist. He did not, for in- 
stance, hesitate to say that he considered himself as an equal 
authority on all questions of international law with Philli- 
more and Twiss and Hautefeuille and Massé, that his “ po- 
sition to Wheaton was as that of Coke to Littleton,” and that, 
as “no one dreamed of separating them,” he had no idea 
that any one would make an attempt to separate his com- 
mentaries on it from the text of the ‘‘ Elements.” 

In this matter of self-estimate Mr. Lawrence was, per- 
haps, in no way exceptional among those who have devoted 
themselves to the exposition of what is known as the science 
of international law. Owing to the fact that there is no 
recognized tribunal to declare finally what is or is not law 
as between nations, writers on the subject are apt to fall into 
the habit of arrogating to themselves some small shred or 
fragment of that authority which really belongs nowhere. 
In his own eyes at least, no matter what may be the in- 
tellectual quality of his work, the writer on international 
law becomes, not the compiler of an ordinary legal text- 
book, but a Publicist,—a species of recognized, though 
self-constituted, arbiter between contending nations. Mr. 
Lawrence seems to have been afflicted to an even unusual 
degree with this common weakness of the class of investi- 
gators to which he had at an early period of life attached 
himself ; though in his as in many other cases the general 
estimate in which he himself and his work were held did not 
coincide with his own estimate. A fact which, perhaps, had 
caused him to be, as he himself expressed it, “‘on more than 
one occasion passed over in the conferring of College or 
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University honors for some country attorney whose name 
was never heard beyond the sound of his village bell,” while 
in Europe his own name was enrolled “ with those of Michel 
Chevalier and the Prussian Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Holtzendorf.” But all this made it none the less difficult 
to deal practically with one who did not hesitate openly to 
avow such views of himself and his own importance. Un- 
doubtedly, when it was determined by the Wheaton family 
to supersede him as an editor it would, under any ordinary 
circumstances, have been the proper course to advise him 
frankly of the fact. The difficulty was that in his case it 
was wholly out of the question to state to him the real 
grounds of the proposed change; nor would he have credited 
them had they been stated to him. He could not, for in- 
stance, be informed, no matter how diplomatically, that his 
memoir of Wheaton was so dull as to be scarcely readable, 
and so obscure in style that it could with difficulty be un- 
derstood.’ Neither was it easy to explain to him that his 


1 The two following passages from the memoir illustrate what is 
here meant : — 

“The practice of impressing seamen from our merchantmen, when 
visited by British men-of-war, under the belligerent plea of the right 
of search for contraband, or, according to the rule that then prevailed, 
for enemy’s property, which had been a ground of complaint from the 
earliest days of the French Revolution, and which, at all events, had 
no pretension of retaliation, founded on the enemy's proceedings, to 
support it, had been resumed on the termination of the peace, estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Amiens.’’ (Edition 1855, p. xix.) 

“At this day, looking not only to the eauses of the war —the utter 
disregard of our flag in the impressmenit of our seamen, aggravated, 
even so early as June, 1807, by the act of a British admiral, scarcely 
disavowed and most inadequately atoned for, in wresting, after the 
loss of several lives, four of the crew from a ship of war of the United 
States, and the condemnation of our vessels in pursuance of Orders of 
Council, which even the British courts of admiralty did not venture to 
assert were consistent with the law of nations, but to the manner in 
which it was conducted — subjecting to conflagration edifices conse- 
erated to legislation, setting at naught the ties of a common origin 
and introducing the tomahawk of the Indian among the weapons of 
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method of annotation was so bad that he was fairly over- 
whelming the original text by a mass of undigested citations 
and quotations, and a general lumber of learning which threat- 
ened to bury Wheaton as effectually under Lawrence as Lit- 
tleton had been buried under Coke. For instance, the orig- 
inal text of the ‘‘ Elements” was all contained in one volume 
of some 400 pages. Lawrence’s first edition of 1855 swelled 
this to 924 pages, which the edition of 1863 further extended 
to 1,232 pages. The fate in store for Wheaton under this 
method of treatment was obvious ; for subsequently, when, 
as the result of the controversy over the edition of 1866, 
Mr. Lawrence undertook to publish through Brockhaus 
a new European edition of ‘“ Lawrence’s Wheaton,” the 
publisher, after getting himself fairly involved in the under- 
taking, found, to his utter and almost ludicrous dismay, that 
the proposed work had swollen to no less than six volumes, 
of which the notes constituted four; and Mr. Lawrence, in the 
course of the correspondence which took place in regard to 
this edition, unconsciously revealed the fate to which he had 
in his own secret imaginings consigned Wheaton. He was, 
he wrote, “seized with the ambition af making a work that 
would be indispensable to cabinets as well as to judicial tri- 
bunals ; a work which would embrace the results of the de- 
cisions of courts acting under the law of nations, as well as 
the diplomatic negotiations, on which depended the existing 
relations of the different states of the world.” This Jlag- 
num Opus of Mr. Lawrence’s was slowly published by 
Brockhaus between the years 1868 and 1880, the com- 
mentary appearing in advance of the text. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that it fell stillborn from the press. 
Under these circumstances, actuated by a false delicacy 
and evident unwillingness to invite the conflict necessarily 


British warfare, it is scarcely possible to believe that those, to whom 
the Constitution confided the conduct of our foreign affairs, did not 
receive the unanimous support of the American people and of the 
State authorities.” (Edition 1855, p. xxvii.) 
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impending, — an unwillingness largely due in the case of the 
Wheatons to the timidity natural to women of refinement, — 
neither they nor the publishers of the proposed edition gave 
any formal intimation to Mr. Lawrence of the course which 
it was intended to pursue. They left him to find it out in 
the necessary development of events. Neither did Dana 
make any such communication, or feel called upon so to do ; 
though he made no concealment as to the work upon which 
he was engaged. To use his own language: — 

As soon as I undertook the work I wrote to my 
friend Dr. Lieber of New York, the eminent publi- 
cist, and received from him the kindest offers of assist- 
ance, which he made good by directing me to conti- 
nental sources and by occasionally writing to Europe 
in my behalf. ... I made known generally to all 
friends or acquaintances who I thought could help me 
what I was about and what I needed, and sometimes 
received materials and valuable hints. President 
Woolsey, whom I have always known, sent me the 
proofs of his second edition, and I had a good deal of 
personal conference with him. I went to Washington 
several times, where it was known that I was under- 
taking this work, and received from the State and 
other departments offers of such materials as were 
open to the public, and I did receive from the State 
Department the earliest copies of documents such as 
they saw fit to make public up to the very end of my 
labors, 

Nevertheless Mr. Lawrence seems to have remained in 
complete ignorance of what was going on until one day in 
November, 1865, Chief Justice Bradley of Rhode Island 
casually, in the course of a visit at Mr. Lawrence’s house 
in Newport, informed him that a new edition of Wheaton 


by Dana was in course of preparation, Then, according 
to his own account : — 
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“T immediately determined, believing it to be a gross 
calumny on Mr. Dana, to go and do what I should have ex- 
pected him to do under similar circumstances, which was to 
get a personal disavowal of the story. I went that afternoon 
to Boston, and saw some two or three literary friends who 
I supposed would know the fact if it were so. They had 
heard nothing about it, and agreed with me that it must be 
false. Next morning I called at the office of the United 
States District Attorney, and never having seen Mr. Dana 
personally, I sent him my card, and, after a short time, was 


admitted.” ... 
The interview which ensued, Mr. Dana subsequently de- 


scribed as follows : — 


In January, 1866, a gentleman came into my office, 
and introduced himself as Mr. Lawrence. He said that 
he had just learned —to the best of my recollection 
he said that morning, and immediately before coming 
in —I am quite sure he said from Mr. Sumner, 
though I won’t be positive about it, but he spoke of 
it as something just come to his knowledge — that I 
was editing a new edition of Wheaton. I told him 
that I was. He expressed himself with a great deal 
of warmth and excitement, so much so that, espe- 
cially being unused to his manner, I had great difficulty 
in learning what he meant, and even what he said. 
He talked with great rapidity, and threw in all the 
topics of himself, the Wheaton family, the late Mr. 
Wheaton, Mr. Little, and the name of Brockhaus 
occasionally, so that at last I remember being obliged 
to take the liberty with a gentleman of distinction 
and of superior age, to say that if there was anything 
he wished me to do or not to do, as I supposed from 
his manner he did, I must ask him to endeavor to 
make it more plain to me. He took no offence, ap- 
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parently, but still I could not get from him anything 
like a distinct idea of the points in which he thought 
himself injured, the claims he made on the book and 
notes, or what in my proceeding he objected to. He 
said that to take the editing of this work out of his 
hands, under such circumstances, was unworthy of a 
man of letters and education, and spoke of my course 
with a severity which I was bound either thoroughly 
to stop and resent on the spot, or to treat with entire 
indifference. Considering his age, his reputation, 
and his prior relations with the book, and what I sup- 
posed was his natural disappointment when he saw 
himself superseded, I took the latter course. I do 
not mean by the former course to refer to anything 
in the nature of force, but only of the language which 
one gentleman uses to another when he wishes to close 
a topic. I said to him that he seemed to think I was 
doing him or might do him injustice, and must ask 
him to point out how I could remedy it. His answer 
was still a repetition of those matters in a way that 
gave me no light. He spoke with great severity of 
the conduct of the family, and was particularly severe 
upon Mr. Little. I at last put specifie questions. I 
asked him if he meant to object to a new annotator 
being employed: whether he claimed a monopoly in 
the annotation. The impression I got from a rather 
confused answer was, that he referred not to rights 
which a court had charge of, but to what was honor- 
able and courteous between men. I then asked him 
whether he meant to question the right of Mrs. 
Wheaton to publish her husband’s text and notes 
without annotations by any one. I certainly under- 
stood him to disclaim any such objection as that. I 
put that as a first step in an argument tohim. I 
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then said, — If she can publish her husband’s text and 
notes without more, can she not publish them with 
new notes? He hesitated at that; but there, again, 
I understood him to say that he referred to propriety, 
rather than matters for a court. I don’t recollect 
whether anything was said about Mrs. Wheaton’s copy- 
right in his notes as a distinct subject, but during 
that conversation I supposed she had such a copyright 
undisputed. I then told Mr. Lawrence that as his 
objections were to the courtesy and propriety of pub- 
lishing a new edition with a new annotator, and he did 
not point out anything for me to do, I must refer him 
to the owners and the publishers. I was merely in 
the position of a person who was furnishing notes to 
the book at Mrs. Wheaton’s request, — that I entered 
on the work with no suspicion of any objection to my 
course either in law or in propriety, — and saw none 
now. It wasa matter evidently that lay between him 
and Mrs. Wheaton. He said he had difficulties in 
conferring with them on account of Mr. Little, as I 
understood him. I then told him that I should of 
course go on with my work unless stopped by Mrs. 
Wheaton, or unless I was shown some reason why I 
should myself decline. I explained to him fully, to the 
best of my ability,what instructions I had received as 
to his notes, and what course J had taken. At that 
time the book was expected out soon — I mean within 
a few months. I made the same explanation to him 
which I have attempted to make here, which was 
that Mrs. Wheaton did not intend to interfere with 
his using bis notes in any original work he might 
undertake, but on the contrary seemed to feel it a 
duty and pleasure to allow the entire use of them, as 
if she had no copyright; and that I should make no 
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use of them, which I could not properly make if they 
were his property, under his copyright. I told him, 
further, that he would find, I was sure, when my book 
appeared, that, so far as that edition was concerned, 
his original matter would be as untouched by me, 
or words to the effect of not being reproduced or used 
over again, I cannot remember the exact phrases, as 
if I had never printed, or something like that. 


The closing assurance given by Mr. Dana in his account 
of this interview seems to have been more satisfactory to 
him than to Mr. Lawrence. Indeed, the reply to it of 
the latter was grimly significant ; for, when informed that 
he need feel no apprehension his notes would be used in a 
way which would interfere with their use by himself in any 
future work of his own, he remarked “he would see how 
that turned out when my [ Dana’s] notes were published.” 

It was the study of the house at Ochre Point, Newport, 
which now, in the later summer and autumn of 1866, became 
the ‘workshop on International Law,” or rather the labora- 
tory in which every note of Dana's edition was resolved 
into its original elements, and then compared with the cor- 
responding notes in the previous editions of Wheaton. It 
is needless to say that the process soon brought to light a 
formidable array of resemblances; nor could it well, under 
all the circumstances, have failed so to do. Sweeping 
charges of plagiarism and literary piracy were at the same 
time made through the press, accompanied by a general 
publication of miscellaneous private correspondence, which 
finally elicited from Miss Wheaton, her mother having died 
shortly before, the following ery of pain: — 


CamBripGE, May 4, 1866. 
My dear Mr. Lawrence, —I have neither the strength 
nor the wish to open a correspondence on a painful subject. 
Let me only ask of you, as a gentleman, not to bring before 
the public any more of my mother’s private and confidential 
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letters. Her children have suffered much for her and with 
her. Let her memory and that of my father be sacred. 
Yours, M. B. WueEarton. 


At first the publishers indulged in a mistaken sense of se- 
curity. They relied confidently upon the ownership, undis- 
puted, as they believed, by Mrs. Wheaton of the copyright 
of the several editions of the ‘“‘ Elements,” including those 
edited by Lawrence. The copyright was clear, and on its 
face covered all the annotations, as well as the original text. 
On his part, Mr. Dana, conscious of the fact that his annota- 
tions were in their scope and substance the fruits of his own 
thought and his own labor, and feeling moreover a contempt 
which he scarcely cared to conceal for both Lawrence’s ac- 
quirements and his literary skill, was committing the fatal 
error of underestimating his opponent. In point of fact, 
Mr. Lawrence was the farthest possible from being an op- 
ponent to be despised with impunity, as Mr. Dana might 
easily have learned had he taken the trouble to inform him- 
self at Newport; for among his neighbors Mr. Lawrence 
was not regarded as conspicuous for amiability. On the 
contrary, he was a man well-known to be untiring in several 
other respects besides industry ; and he was also possessed 
of large means Moreover, in the present case, he had just 
cause of wrath, for it was in nowise calculated to exercise a 
soothing influence on a man who thought he occupied the 
position towards Wheaton which Coke occupied towards 
Littleton, to see the slow accumulation of his work swept out 
of existence as so much literary rubbish. He was by no 
means disposed to be consigned to oblivion in such uncere- 
monious fashion. As he had told Dana in their interview 
in the Boston office of the latter, the course that was being 
pursued towards him did him, in his own opinion, a greater 
injury than taking from him his whole property. The 
notes in Lawrence’s Wheaton contained the labors of forty 
years, by which he had hoped inseparably to connect his 
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own name with that of his friend, as well as to secure per- 
manent literary reputation; and so now he proceeded in 
wrath, which neither time nor reflection cooled, to the work 
of “vindicating [himself] from the dastardly attacks of 
assassins.” 

So long as Mr. Lawrence confined himself to the news- 
papers, Mr. Dana took no notice of his attacks, though the 
world was edified by the spectacle of one learned publicist 
vigorously belaboring another in the public prints, charg- 
ing him in language which knew no bounds with conspir- 
acy, plagiarism and literary piracy, and, indeed, with nearly 
every crime which one author can be guilty of towards 
another. But the newspaper attacks were merely the skir- 
mish which preceded the conflict; for in October, 1866, 
legal proceedings, grounded on alleged infringement of 
copyright, were begun by Mr. Lawrence against Little, 
Brown & Co., the Wheatons and Mr. Dana in the United 
States circuit court for the district of Massachusetts. The 
proceedings were based upon the memorandum of June 14, 
1863. It was insisted by counsel of Mr. Lawrence that 
under this memorandum of agreement, which had never 
been matured into a formal paper, much less recorded, an 
equitable copyright in his own notes had been conveyed by 
the Wheatons to Lawrence. They, therefore, in his behalf 
demanded an injunction against the publication and sale of 
the edition prepared by Mr. Dana, a surrender of all the 
copies still in the hands of the publishers, an account of the 
profits, and also the assignment to Lawrence of the entire 
copyright in the prior editions of the ‘ Elements.” 

On the part of the Wheaton family it was in answer 
contended that the memorandum of June 14 was a mere 


1 “Tn my [Lawrence’s] direct examination I had confined my- 
self simply to a reference to his [Dana’s] answer, which I supposed 
contained a disavowal under oath of that which he felt himself at 
liberty to state when not exposed to the pains and penalties of per- 
jury.’’ — Record, p. 137. 
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informal paper, which had never been executed by the par- 
ties, and that it had no legal binding effect. Even were it 
otherwise binding, they maintained that Mr. Lawrence’s sub- 
sequent letter of November 2, 1863, operated as a release 
from it, and the entire arrangement proposed had then been 
voluntarily abandoned by him. But whether this, so far as 
they were concerned, was. or was not the case, before Mr. 
Dana could be brought into the suit as a defendant it was 
necessary to show some knowledge on his part that any 
such memorandum as that of June 14 existed. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Dana had uniformly and intentionally declined to 
participate in any way in the quarrel between Mr. Lawrence 
and the Wheatons, or to read any papers relating to it, this 
apparently was not an easy thing to do. But in the course 
of the evidence it appeared that on one occasion Professor 
Parsons had received from Mr. Lawrence a voluminous let- 
ter, and this letter he had disposed of by sending it, only 
partially read, to Mr. Dana, whose house was not far from 
his own. Mr. Dana was at work in his library when the 
missive from Professor Parsons was handed to him, and, 
after glancing at the informal note which accompanied it, he 
rolled the inclosure up again, carefully abstaining from read- 
ing a word of it, and returned it to Professor Parsons with 
a brief reply, of which he kept no copy, but which was, as 
nearly as he could afterwards remember, in these words : — 
“Tf you can show me any reason why I should read a letter 
of forty pages, addressed to yourself, which you won’t take 
the trouble to read, and which you do not pretend to have 
any authority for submitting for my perusal, why, — an 
thou lovest me Hal, —answer or keep the document.” Sub- 
sequently in the course of the legal proceedings it was al- 
leged that this letter from Mr. Lawrence contained a full 
notice of the memorandum of June 14, and the claim of 
copyright thereon made by him; but it is a singular fact 
that no trace of the letter itself was afterwards found. Mr. 
Lawrence, in presenting his case, neither produced it nor a 
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copy of it ; nor did he call on Professor Parsons for the orig- 
inal. No attempt was made either to obtain it or to prove 
that it was lost; nor was any evidence of its contents offered. 

However, therefore, it might be in construction of law, 
as a matter of fact Dana was wholly uninformed as to the 
memorandum of June 14, and supposed that the Wheatons 
held the legal copyright both of the text of the ** Elements” 
and of the annotations of 1855 and 1863. The Wheatons 
again, assuming as they did that the idea of the agreement 
provided for in the memorandum of June 14 had been 
abandoned by mutual consent, were under no obligation to 
call the attention of Mr. Dana to it. The instructions of 
Mrs. Wheaton to Mr. Dana as editor of the proposed new 
edition have already been referred to. They were simply 
that she desired Mr. Lawrence’s notes to be separated from 
her husband’s work; but she did not wish in any manner to 
stand in the way of Mr. Lawrence, should he desire to use 
his notes in any original work he might thereafter publish. 
Mr. Dana was, accordingly, in his own editorial work, to 
make no use of Mr. Lawrence’s notes which would in any 
way interfere with such further and independent use of 
them by their author and owner. 

The denial by the Wheatons of the validity and binding 
force of the memorandum of June 14, and Mr. Dana’s 
alleged ignorance of its existence, were in the nature of 
demurrers to the charge of infringement of copyright. If 
the court held these points well taken, the proceedings 
would then and there have come to an end, and it would of 
course have been unnecessary to go into the merits of the 
case. But, in apparent accordance with the practice of the 
Cireuit Court of the United States when sitting in equity, 
these points were not decided when raised, and the whole 
question of infringement of copyright in all its detail was 
entered upon. It is no exaggeration to describe as appal- 
ling the labor involved in this investigation. The notes of 
Lawrence in the edition of 1863, which it was alleged had 
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been infringed by Dana, covered approximately 600 printed 
pages. Dana’s edition of the “ Elements” contained over 
700 pages, and it was estimated that at least half of those 
pages were filled by his notes. ‘They, with the cross-refer- 
ences, were 258 in number, and of these it was charged 
that 140, or more than one half, had been copied in whole or 
in part from Lawrence. Of the remaining 118 notes it was 
further and, as it were incidentally alleged, forty-three were 
taken “ wholly,” “ chiefly,” or “in great part’ from Story, 
Phillimore, Halleck or Woolsey ; while the others, when not 
mere cross-references or citations, were for the most part 
criticisms, more or less brief, on Wheaton’s text, ‘some 
of them rather severe, and implying that Mr. Wheaton did 
not understand the subject about which he was writing.” 
To substantiate this somewhat elaborate analysis and very 
formidable arraignment Mr. Lawrence permanently em- 
ployed Mr. E. R. Potter, a lawyer practising in Kingston, 
and subsequently a justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, to make an exhaustive analysis of every note of 
Dana, comparing it with every note of Lawrence; and 
while the bill in equity on behalf of Mr. Lawrence was 
filed in October, 1866, only three months after Mr. Dana’s 
edition of the “‘ Elements” had been published, the deposi- 
tion of Mr. Potter, which covered ninety printed pages, was 
not taken until August, a year later. The intervening time 
had been occupied in preparing it. The answer to this dep- 
osition on the part of Mr. Dana filled a volume of 222 
pages, and was filed at some period in 1868. The reply of 
Mr. Lawrence to this answer filled a volume of 244 pages ; 
and the final response of Mr. Dana to this reply, filed in 
May, 1869, covered 98 pages. The literature of the case 
far exceeded a thousand printed pages, while the labor of 
three years hardly sufficed for its preparation. 

The claim originally made by the counsel of Mr. Law- 
rence was that more than half of Mr. Dana’s notes “were 
identical in the materials used and the use made of them, 
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and were such that from the nature of the subject and of 
the materials accessible to the writer, their identity with the 
notes of Lawrence could not have arisen except from copy- 
ing.” It was further claimed that a considerable portion 
of the text of the “ Elements ” in the edition of 1863 had 
been “ manufactured ” by Mr. Lawrence from materials left 
by the author, and derived from various sources, and that it 
differed essentially from the text of the last edition, that of 
1846 prepared by Wheaton himself. It was therefore con- 
tended that Dana’s use of the 1863 text of the “* Elements ” 
was also an infringement of the rights of the previous ed- 
itor. It was further alleged that Mr. Dana had not even 
made a pretence of original examination of authorities in 
preparing his edition, and that citations in his notes were 
clearly traceable, even in their errors, to the citations made 
in Lawrence’s notes in the edition of 1866. An elaborate 
statement of these alleged infringements of copyright was 
then prepared under Mr. Lawrence’s supervision, and this 
he presently sent to all of his correspondents in Europe, 
including nearly every living authority on subjects of inter- 
national law. The widest possible publicity was thus given 
to his charges. 

Apart, therefore, from any legal questions involved, it 
gradually became necessary for Dana to enter into the 
merits of the case. He had to protect his reputation by 
showing that the allegations thus made had no foundation 
in fact. He could not afford to rest under such imputa- 
tions, even though the court might decide the case in his 
favor on some preliminary point of law. 

So far as what is commonly known as originality in the 
thought or composition of the notes to the two editions was 
concerned, the charge of plagiarism or literary piracy was 
speedily disposed of. It was, in fact, disposed of by the 
very definitions given by the editors themselves of the 
scope and duties of editorial work, and the way in which it 
should be accomplished. In his evidence Mr. Lawrence 
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expressly disclaimed any attempt on his part at what may 
be termed originality. Referring to this subject, he said 
that in his editorial work he did not intend to indulge in a 
single speculation of his own, nor would he have considered 
himself justifiable had he done so; and he added that if 
there was a passage in his notes laying down any doctrine or 
principle of international law which could not be deduced 
from prior authorities, it should not be there; or if there 
was any opinion of his own varying or affecting any such 
principle contrary to the doctrine of the text, it was there 
by inadvertence. His method of composition was to examine 
the authorities in search of a few pointed sentences which 
seemed to him to contain the pith of the whole matter. 
These sentences he would then string together; thus manu- 
facturing a text. 

Dana, on the other hand, took an entirely different view 
of the editorial functions. He regarded the accumulation 
of authorities and the making of extracts from them as but 
a small part of the work of a really competent editor. His 
aim was to make his larger notes treatises on important 
topics. In them he essayed to take subjects up and deal 
with them philosophically. In preparing those notes, his 
custom was to read whatever he could find in the leading 
authors bearing on the subject, including pamphlets, par- 
liamentary speeches, etc., jotting down in every case mem- 
oranda as he read. When this work of preliminary ex- 
amination was over, he gave to the topic careful thought ; 
and, when fully satisfied as to results, wrote out his note, 
often rewriting and correcting it. His effort was to con- 
dense to the utmost, and in order to do so it was his prac- 
tice not to quote at length, but to give the substance of the 
authorities, and give it in his own language, referring the 
reader to the originals only in very important and critical 
cases. His principal notes were thus in the nature of 
essays or monographs. Accordingly, when the pages of his 
manuscript were finally returned from the printer to be used 
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in the suit brought by Lawrence, he claimed that there was 
not “one piece of what is called ‘ scissors work ’ in them.” 
“ For,” said he, “I cannot either intellectually or morally 
do beggar’s book-making. I must put into the work my 
own brain, style and other characteristics, whether for bet- 
ter or for worse, or not do it at all.” 

Where two men assume the task of annotating the same 
treatise, and enter upon the work with views so diametri- 
cally opposed as to the way it is to be done, it is not possi- 
ble that either of them should plagiarize from the other. 
It was most natural, therefore, that Dana should afterwards 
say, referring to Lawrence’s notes and the examination he 
made of them : — 


I came to the conclusion that we [Lawrence and 
himself] were so totally unlike, that if he had offered 
me the free use of his notes I should not have used 
any of his original composition. His [Lawrence's] 
mode of examining into a subject, his analysis of 
matter before him, the manner in which the writings 
or acts of others impressed him, especially his mode 
of communicating his ideas in written style; in fact, 
his entire organization, as far as it affects him as an 
author or annotator, as well as his mental habits for 
a lifetime, are probably as unlike my own as it is 
well possible to conceive. To a great extent, also, 
what I may eall the drift of his inclinations, his ten- 
dencies on international law and kindred topics, as 
far as regards the philosophy of the same, and the 
mode of dealing with materials, were equally differ- 
ent from mine.... He added, usually, the whole 
of a document, speech, or an entire debate, or letters, 
and indeed of most other materials, and made very 
long quotations. He did not undertake much, cer- 
tainly not anything like a corresponding amount of 
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that work which I endeavored to do... . I can say 
without hesitation that I never did, in one instance, 
take a paragraph, note, sentence, or clause of Mr. 
Lawrence’s composition, and write anything based 
upon the idea and style presented by him. I never 
took him, in any instance, as a model, or as an out- 
line of anything of that kind; I mean to say gener- 
ally that all my original composition was as indepen- 
dent of his as it was of Mr. Wheaton, Mr. Halleck, 
Mr. Phillimore, or any other writer whom I ever 
read upon the subject. 

Nor was this in any respect an overstatement. It is in 
fact impossible to read any of the leading notes of the two 
men in the several editions of Wheaton, without seeing that 
the methods of expressing thought pursued by Dana and 
those pursued by Lawrence, were as wide apart as the poles. 
Mr. Lawrence was essentially a collector. But Mr. Dana 
stated the case in regard to him not unfairly : — 

With great wealth, a large library, and many fa- 
cilities at home and abroad, Mr. Lawrence had de- 
voted a considerable part of his life to what he calls 
a study of this subject, but which may perhaps more 
appropriately be called laboring in the collection of the 
materials relating to it. . . . His faculties lie chiefly 
in the direction of a collector of materials. He has 
indefatigable industry, doubtless a good memory for 
details, and an uncommon power of will; yet he 
is clearly wanting in originality, in the philosophic 
quality, in anything approaching a power of striking 
or condensed expression, and, as a consequence, im- 
peded by defects of a literary style. Either a con- 
sciousness of this, or a natural preference for mere 
labor, had resulted in his passing middle life without 
offering to the public anything of consequence, though 
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he had every opportunity, and sufficient ambition. 
The position of an annotator, in his view of its na- 
ture, seemed to be appropriate to him. 


The charge that Dana was indebted to Lawrence in any 
matter involving the expression of original thought, wholly 
failed to bear examination, and was speedily abandoned. 
The remaining charges, though far less important and 
much more difficult to disprove, were that he had inserted 
many of his notes at the same place in Wheaton’s text as 
Lawrence’s corresponding notes, thus making use of Law- 
rence’s plan and arrangement, and the mode by which his 
notes were combined with the text; that in so doing he had 
paraphrased many of Lawrence’s less important notes, and 
had made such use as he saw fit of Lawrence’s material and 
citations of authorities, without recourse to the originals or 
any considerable degree of verification. 

Lawrence’s claim in these respects was distinctly set forth 
by him. It was that after the memorandum of June 14 
was signed by Miss Wheaton, no subsequent editor had a 
right to make any more use of his contributions to the 1855 
and the 1863 editions of the “ Elements ’’ than if they had 
never been printed, and, being still locked up in his desk in 
manuscript, had never passed into any one else’s hands. 
The course, he insisted, that Mr. Dana should have pursued 
in preparing his edition was to use the text of the last 
American edition prepared by Wheaton himself, that of 
1846; and he had no right to use or even consult the text, 
much less the notes, of either of the subsequent editions. 
If this position was sound it followed that any resemblance, 
apart from the 1846 text, which could be traced between 
the editions of 1855 and 1863, and that of 1865 established 
a presumption of plagiarism against the editor of the latter 
edition, which it was incumbent on him to disprove. The 
burden of proof would thus be shifted from the complainant 
to the respondent. 

It is almost needless to say that Mr. Dana’s view of his 
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rights as an editor and investigator was entirely different, 
and could in large degree be traced to his training as a law- 
yer. Asa lawyer, whatever in the way of authority or cita- 
tions of authorities came within his reach was his, whether 
he found it in the arguments of counsel, in the recorded 
opinions of the courts, or in the treatises of writers on topics 
with which he had to deal. To cite references, wherever he 
could find them, for the guidance of those to whom his ar- 
gument was addressed was more than his right, it was his 
duty. If the references were such as he could verify, he 
might or might not verify them; but, whether he verified 
them or not, he was at perfect liberty to cite them for infor- 
mation and guidance. ‘They were in fact public property, 
—a part of the common accumulated wealth of civilized 
man. In the case of Lawrence’s notes he naturally took no 
other view of the matter. The citations contained in those 
notes were, in his view, like the citations in Story or Halleck 
or Phillimore, open to all investigators in the same field; 
and there was no especial reason why he should abstain 
from using them ; or even why he should, when using, credit 
them to the author in whose writings he found them. 

His method of working he himself described with great 
particularity and frankness. In order to use the text of the 
1863 edition more conveniently, he had a copy of that edi- 
tion interleaved and bound in two parts. It was not his 
intention at first to write any of his notes upon these inter- 
leaves, but merely to jot down upon them memoranda and 
marks for his private use; but later he found it would be a 
great convenience in printing to write his shorter notes on 
the interleaves, as they could in that shape best be sent to 
the printer in their proper connection with the text. The 
longer notes were all written on separate sheets. In prepar- 
ing the shorter notes, and collecting citations and authorities 
for all the notes, he thus necessarily had always before him 
not only the text of the edition of 1863, but Lawrence’s 
notes to that text. Those notes he could hardly have helped 
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examining, as he felt at perfect liberty to do, making cita- 
tions from them as from other writers. As he himself 
expressed it: —*‘ In reading Mr. Lawrence’s notes, as in 
reading other authors, I intended to let no important fact 
or authority escape me, and in all alike I took some mode 
of securing that end, by note, memoranda or otherwise; 
these became material on which I was to act.” ‘The entire 
manuscript of Mr. Dana’s copy for the press was preserved 
at the printer’s and produced by him in court. In view of 
the charges publicly advanced, the supposition naturally was 
that it would be found largely made up of printed matter 
containing citations, lists of authorities, etc., taken bodily 
from Lawrence’s notes or other sources. As a matter of 
fact the four hundred and fifty foolseap pages did not con- 
tain a single line of printed matter, except one newspaper 
clipping on which was a section of a then recent treaty. 

All this time, it is to be remembered, Mr. Dana was not 
making a new book where Mr. Lawrence had made one 
before. On the contrary, he was re-annotating a common 
text, — doing over again in fact the very work Lawrence 
had previously done, at the same points, on the same topics, 
and with much the same material. Mr. Wheaton had him- 
self exhausted the authorities down to 1846, and the range 
of new authorities between 1846 and 1863 was narrow. 
Under these circumstances Dana contended that it was in- 
evitable the two annotators must often cite the same author- 
ities, if the second annotator cited any authorities at all. 

Such were the allegations and contentions of the two par- 
ties to the suit; but it was not until May, 1869, nearly three 
years after the complainant’s bill had been filed. that the 
papers were all in the hands of the court and the argu- 
ments finished. The array of counsel was imposing, as 
Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton family were represented 
respectively by Benjamin R. Curtis and Sidney Bartlett, the 
two recognized leaders at tliat time of the Massachusetts, 
and, indeed, of the American bar; while Mr. William G. 
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Russell, who a few years later declined the position of Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts publicly tendered him by Governor 
Long, appeared for Mr. Dana. The argument on behalf of 
the publishers, relating mainly to the memorandum of June 
14, was made by Causten Browne. It was six months later 
still before the two judges composing the circuit court had 
found time to make the necessary examination of the record 
and write out a decision. This was at last prepared by 
Judge Clifford, and delivered September 20, 1869. 

The court disposed of the preliminary issues by deciding 
that the memorandum of June 14 worked a valid and legal 
assignment of the copyright in the notes of the editions of 
1855 and 1863 from Mrs. Wheaton to Mr. Lawrence. Mr. 
Lawrence’s claim, that the copyright thus assigned also coy- 
ered any portion of the text of either of the editions he had 
edited, was disallowed. There was nothing in the memo- 
randum which transferred a right to anything outside of his 
notes to Mr. Lawrence. Upon this point he had failed to 
make out a case, and Mr. Dana’s use of the text of the edi- 
tion of 1863 was therefore proper and within his legal right 
as the agent of the Wheaton family. 

It remained to show that Mr. Dana had knowledge of the 
memorandum of June 14, and so knew, or had reason to 
suspect, that as agent of those holding the copyright of rec- 
ord he had no legal right to use Mr. Lawrence’s notes just 
as freely as he used Wheaton’s text. On this point the 
decision was based on the familiar rule of law that any act 
or circumstance which in cases like this puts a party upon 
inquiry is sufficient notice to him in equity. If Mr. Dana 
failed to investigate when put upon inquiry, he was charge- 
able with all the knowledge it was reasonable to suppose he 
would have acquired if he had performed his duty. When 
Mr. Lawrence’s forty-page letter was sent to him by Profes- 
sor Parsons, he had the means of information in his hands; 
if then he did not see fit to inform himself, he forfeited every 
pretence of defence. Such conduct was equivalent to actual 
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notice of all the facts he might have ascertained had he read 
Mr. Lawrence’s letter. 

The preliminary questions being thus disposed of, the 
court passed to the consideration of the main issue, that of 
plagiarism or literary piracy. The question was pronounced 
one of great intricacy, but the conclusion reached was that, 
while the work of Mr. Dana contained much matter both 
valuable and original, yet he had in preparing it so far fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Mr. Lawrence that he must be 
declared to have infringed upon his rights. The whole 
record in the case was then referred to a Master to ascer- 
tain and report upon the extent of the infringement; but 
the demand of Mr. Lawrence that the sale of the edition 
should be stopped by an injunction pending the examina- 
tions by the Master was denied. 

While in the absence of any reversal of this decision by a 
court of appeal it cannot be asserted that it was not sound in 
point of law, yet it is impossible to read it carefully without 
being impressed with a sense that it was made to turn upon 
a very narrow construction of the law of copyright. It was 
the decision of a “case judge.” Instead of approaching 
the issue in a large way, as befitted a case of novel impres- 
sion involving the power of one investigator to re-annotate a 
treatise on law already annotated by another investigator, 
and to use as a scholar the accumulations of learning and 
of authorities of the latter in so doing, Judge Clifford fol- 
lowed the precedents established in the case of dictionaries, 
directories, tourist guide-books, maps and the like. He 
thus thoroughly belittled the question, and reached a con- 
clusion which, as was subsequently observed by Horace Bin- 
ney of Philadelphia, in a private note to Mr. Dana, was 
something new in the doctrine of copyright, ‘nor with all 
my wonderings shall I attain to a clear notion of it, with- 
out an example of the application of it to facts.” 

The re-annotating, without infringement of copyright, of 
any treatise on a subject the learning in relation to which is 
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limited, would under the decision in Lawrence vs. Dana be a 
most difficult, if not altogether impracticable thing. The 
law when expounded by great lawyers rarely results in an 
absurdity. Yet in the Wheaton case, if an absurdity was 
not reached, it was something which greatly resembled an 
absurdity ; and it remains very questionable whether, in the 
hands of a Marshall, a Shaw or a Gibson, another and 
wholly different result might not have been reached through 
a far more conclusive and acceptable line of reasoning. 
There is, moreover, something offensive to common intelli- 
gence in applying to researches of students in the science of 
international law the rule which might be very fitly applied 
to the compilers of a directory ; and it is hardly to be imag- 
ined, for instance, that one astronomer could not lift him- 
self on the researches of another astronomer into yet higher 
fields of mathematics, without being forced under penalty 
for an infringement of copyright to prove that every step 
in his computations and process of reasoning originated in 
himself. 

When in the narrative of Mr. Dana’s life I approached 
the controversy with Mr. Lawrence, I had a very definite 
opinion, derived from my recollection of the facts as they 
occurred, —for at the time they attracted my attention to a 
considerable extent, — that while Mr. Dana had in no true 
sense of the term been guilty of what could be called pla- 
giarism or literary piracy, yet he had in the preface to his 
edition of Wheaton been distinctly guilty of a discourtesy to 
the previous editor, and of a statement in regard to the 
degree of use made by him of the notes of that editor 
which, if taken literally, could not be defended. A more 
careful examination of the facts in the case, as developed in 
its long printed record and seen through a perspective of 
twenty years, has now led me to revise that opinion.’ In 


1 In stating the conclusion here reached from a study of the rec- 
ords in the case, ten years after it closed, I am glad at the same time 
to be able to give the different impression still left as matter of mem- 
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the light of this examination, I do not see how Mr. Dana 
could under the circumstances have pursued any course 
other than that which he did pursue. The statements? con- 
tained in his preface as to the use made by him in his edi- 
tion of the notes in the previous editions were literally true, 
and had the opinion of the Circuit Court, with the rules laid 
down for the guidance of the Master to whom the case was 
subsequently referred, been known by him in advance, he 
could have avoided any possible question only by declining 
to assume the editorial task. Under the principles enunci- 
ated and the rules laid down in that decision he could not 
even follow in the steps of his predecessor. His investiga- 
tions must, so far as that predecessor was concerned, be 
original. He was not at liberty to make use of the work 
of Lawrence as he made use of the works of Halleck and 
Woolsey and Phillimore. 

Under such circumstances it would have been necessary 
for him, if he did his work thoroughly, to pursue one of 
three courses: — He must, as Mr. Lawrence claimed he 
should have done, either have gone back to Wheaton’s last 
edition of the ‘‘ Elements,” that of 1846, and annotated 


ory in the mind of Mr. Lothrop. It will be found in his letter, 
already referred to, printed in the Appendix to this volume. It coin- 
cides with my own earlier understanding, as expressed in the text’ 
and even now I have no doubt that another man, by the exercise of 
a little judicious flattery and a certain amount of tact, might, by in- 
fluencing the decision of the court, have eseaped much of the trouble 
Mr. Dana had. But this was not his way. Nor can it reasonably 
be inferred from the record that a soft word, or even several soft 
words, would to any appreciable extent have even mollified Mr. Law- 
rence’s wrath, much less turned it aside. He was, if the record of 
the case can be relied on, no less implacable than untiring. 

1 “Tt (the present edition) contains nothing but the text of Mr. 
Wheaton according to his last revision, his notes, and the original 
matter contributed by the editor.” And again, “the notes of Mr. 
Lawrence do not form any part of this edition. It is confined, as has 
been said, to the text and notes of the author and the notes of the 
present editor.”’ 
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that, abstaining from even reading, much less carefully con- 
sulting, the notes of the preceding editor; or, he might 
have consulted those notes, stating at the same time in his 
own notes that, in addition to the authorities there cited by 
him, certain other authorities would also be found in the 
notes of the preceding editor; or finally, he might at his 
peril have cited the authorities in Lawrence’s notes to which 
Lawrence alone had access, crediting them to him. 

Had he followed the first course he would necessarily 
have had to cut himself as an investigator off from what 
was recognized as the largest accumulation of material re- 
lating to the subject of international law which was to be 
found in the United States, and possibly in the world; for 
as a gathering place or store-house of references Lawrence’s 
notes could be compared only with the work of Phillimore.? 
Whatever his opinion of the value of the original matter in 
such a receptacle of the indiscriminate results of industrious 
research might be, it was out of the question to suppose 
that any investigator, above all one of Dana’s habits of 
mind, would voluntarily cut himself off from such a conven- 
ient source of information. Neither is it supposable he 
could be called upon so to do. 

The second course suggested, that of referring in every 
case to Lawrence for all citations made from Lawrence, was 
out of the question. The eighth edition of Wheaton’s 
“ Elements,” like all the previous editions, was supposed to 
be complete in itself. Had reference been made through- 
out it to additional authorities quoted in the seventh edition, 
it would have been necessary for every investigator to have 
easy access to the seventh edition, as well as to the eighth. 


1 The comment made by Sir Vernon Harcourt on Phillimore’s book 
was equally applicable to Lawrence’s notes: he described it as “a 
useful compilation, in which, however, amidst the heterogeneous pile 
of indiscriminate and undigested material, in which the good, bad and 
indifferent is garnered up with laborious impartiality, an inexperi- 
enced reader is not unlikely to lose his way.” 
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In view of the fact that the work was largely published for 
the use of diplomatic representatives of the United States 
government, often at remote points in foreign countries, this 
would obviously have been a fatal defect in the plan of the 
book. 

Finally, had Mr. Dana as editor pursued the third course 
suggested he would have brought himself distinctly within 
the rules laid down by the court in the decision of Judge 
Clifford. Even if he credited to Lawrence the authorities 
quoted from Lawrence, the mere quoting them would, for 
reasons already referred to, be a presumptive infringement 
of the rights of Mr. Lawrence. 

Under these circumstances, while, in the language of Mr. 
Dana’s preface to his edition, it was true the notes of Law- 
rence did not form any portion of that edition, it is not easy 
to see how he could have pursued in respect to those 
notes any course different from that which he did pursue. 
Judging from the tone of Mr. Lawrence's letters he was in 
no mood to be reasoned with; and, indeed, his references 
to Mr. Little and the Wheaton family were marked by a 
frankness and point which, though refreshing, were unde- 
niably brutal. If any inference, also, can be drawn from 
the printed record of the case,’ it is most improbable that any 


1 “So far as regards my relations to the [Wheaton] family up to the 
time of the discovery of this conspiracy, I supposed they were of the 
most friendly nature.’’ — Record, p. 88. 

‘*T felt excessively indignant at what I considered earcely less 
than a swindling transaction.’’— Ib. p. 98. 

“ Assuredly Iam most anxious not to be compelled to pursue fur- 
ther the ungrateful labor imposed on me by the necessity of vindicat- 
ing myself from the dastardly attacks of assassins.” — Id. p. 562. 

“ The references to authorities in Dana which are used as the basis 
of any commentary by him, in a vast majority of cases are copied 
apparently directly from me.’’ — Jb. p. 127. 

“On several occasions long lists of authorities .. . have been cited, 
but I have been able in every case to trace them to Story’s Conflict 
of Laws, from which they seem to have been servilely copied.” — Jb. 
p. 127. 
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merely courteous and complimentary references to his work, 
either in the preface or the notes of Dana’s edition, would 
have exercised the slightest mollifying influence upon Mr. 
Lawrence. His well defined purpose was that no edition of 
Wheaton’s “ Elements,” unless annotated by himself, should 
be issued, under the pains and penalties of infringement of 
copyright ; and to that end he directed his own ingenuity 
and legal acumen, and all the ingenuity and legal acumen 
he could command in others. 

To return to the decision of the Circuit Court. The judges, 
of course, did not undertake to enter in their opinion into 
any review or comparison of the merits of the respective 
editions; but as the result of comparisons made by them- 
selves, as well as of those made by experts, the conclusion 
was reached that “many of the notes” in the Dana edi- 


“In general, however, without going beyond them for new matter, 
he [Dana] has paraphrased my notes, not unfrequently mistaking 
their scope as well as the points to which the references were cited.” 
— Ib. p. 128. 

‘‘There are some cases of paraphrase which show such a gross 
ignorance of general as well as of diplomatic history that it is impos- 
sible that the person who compiled the notes could ever have resorted 
to the original authority, or that he could have fallen into the error in 
any other way than by attempting, by changing my words, and para- 
phrasing the sentence, to avoid the charge of plagiarism.” — Ib. p. 
128. 

“Tt is impossible to conceive of a grosser blunder than is contained 
in this passage from Dana.’’ — Jb. p. 130. 

‘* Another case of gross ignorance or carelessness if not an effort to 
pervert history for partisan purposes is to be found in Dana’s note 
84,’’ — Ib. p. 130. 

“He [Dana] had supposed that by substituting one synonymous 
term for another he could escape the punishment for piracy.” — Jb. 
p. 131. 

‘‘ When he abandons me, Mr. Dana constantly falls into the most 
egregious blunders.’’ — Ib. p. 131. 

‘“The total misconception of the whole object of Mr. Wheaton’s 
mission to Copenhagen is so gross, and manifests such utter ignorance 
of one of the most familiar matters in American diplomatic history 
. . . that I cannot refrain from alluding to it.” — Jb. p. 134. 
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tion did “infringe the corresponding notes” in Lawrence’s 
two preceding editions, and that Dana in his edition “ bor- 
rowed very largely the arrangement of the antecedent edi- 
tion, as well as the mode in which the notes in that edition 
are combined and connected with the text.” It was pro- 
nounced impracticable to give in the decision ‘“ detailed 
specification of the instances of infringement as shown by a 
comparison of the two books,” and no attempt so to do was 
made, but in accordance with the settled practice in equity 
in cases of “voluminous works of a complex character” 
containing, as in this case, much original matter mixed with 
the common property, the cause was referred to a Master in 
Chancery to state the facts, together with his opinion, for 
the consideration of the court. Twelve rules for the guid- 
ance of the Master in making his examination were laid 
down, the most essential points of which were : — 

6. That the notes in (Dana’s) edition, consisting wholly 
of citations found in the corresponding notes of (Lawrence’s 
edition) do infringe his rights, though many of them are 
unaccompanied by the extracts collected and presented in 
the next preceding edition. 

7. That the notes consisting of authorities or collections of 
authorities copied in like manner as described in the preced- 
ing proposition, and without remarks or comments, do also 
infringe (Mr. Lawrence’s) rights, though they are found in- 
serted in, or prefixed or appended to, notes otherwise not 
objectionable. 

8. That notes of which the whole or some substantial and 
material part is condensed from the corresponding notes in 
the preceding edition, or from the extracts therein printed 
and published, without any marks of original labor, or of 
any such labor except the study of the note copied and 
adopted, do also infringe (Mr. Lawrence’s) rights, as ex- 
plained and defined. 

10. That notes partly original and partly copied do not 
infringe, except for the matter copied. 
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Finally, as the charges of infringement were numerous 
and of a character to require extended examination before 
the extent of the infringement could be ascertained, the 
court, in accordance with the general rule in such cases, 
refused to grant the injunction asked for on Mr. Lawrence’s 
behalf until after the report of the Master had been filed and 
the extent of the infringement had been fully determined. 

Mr. Henry W. Paine was selected as Master. Except in 
one important respect no better selection could have been 
made, for Mr. Paine was at the time of these proceedings a 
most accomplished member of the Suffolk bar. Born in 
Maine, where he achieved his first professional successes, 
he moved to Massachusetts, when already in mature life, in 
order to find a larger professional field. No member of the 
legal fraternity in Massachusetts stood higher in the estima- 
tion of such portion of the public as was acquainted with him 
than Mr. Paine. A man of good learning as well as high 
personal character, he had, besides a fine sense of humor 
and knowledge of human nature, sufficient literary skill to 
enable him to pass intelligently on an issue involving the 
charge of plagiarism. Unfortunately, with all these admir- 
able qualifications for the task now assigned to him, he was, 
so far as Mr. Dana was concerned, open to one of the most 
important possible objections, — he was an incorrigible pro- 
crastinator. A reference to him was the next thing to a ref- 
erence to the day of judgment. ‘This was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Dana, inasmuch as the court by its decision 
had left him in a trying position, — he stood convicted of 
plagiarism and literary piracy, but with sentence deferred 
until the extent of his misdeeds should be definitely ascer- 
tained. It might amount to nothing at all, or it might 
amount to a great deal; but until, through the report of the 
Master, it should be definitely ascertained whether it was one 
or the other, he was exposed at any time to attacks almost im- 
possible to meet. While the public ear readily takes in vague 
general impressions, it does not care to hear long explana- 
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tions and defences; and Dana was in this case opposed by 
a vigilant and active enemy who well knew how to extract 
every advantage from the situation. Nor, as will presently 
be seen, when opportunity offered, did he fail to do so, and 
that effectively. 

To Mr. Paine all the voluminous pleadings and papers in 
the case of Lawrence vs. Dana now went, and the whole 
wearisome investigation had again to be gone over before 
him. I well remember meeting Mr. Dana in his office the 
very day, I think, he first*learned of the results reached 
in the opinion of the court. Though I had known him long 
and well, and had been witness to his bearing under many 
trying conditions, never until then had I seen him really 
discouraged and disheartened. He made no effort to con- 
ceal his feelings. That the decision was against him, though 
sufficiently mortifying in itself, could be borne with and 
overcome, — but that which evidently weighed upon and 
oppressed him was the conviction that the long and profit- 
less work of examining his own notes and comparing them 
with those of Lawrence, and explaining the difference be- 
tween them, was again to be renewed. For three years the 
subject had occupied his mind to the exclusion of almost 
everything else ; and now it must be gone over again before 
a new tribunal. His opponent he realized was implacable, 
and no less able than determined to weary and wear him out; 
for in these respects as in all others unlike himself, Mr. 
Lawrence had unlimited leisure, and, for the work in hand, 
unlimited money. There was no alleviating feature in the 
situation. Nevertheless, there was nothing to be done but 
to gird himself again to the task; and this he did. 

My own suggestion then made to him was, as I well re- 
member, that he should decline absolutely to pay any further 
attention to the case, leaving the Master to reach his own 
conclusions as the result of an unguided investigation on 
Dana’s side ; and that his own best defence should be another 
and ninth edition of the “ Elements,” from which everything 
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open to the slightest charge of copying, paraphrase, plagia- 
rism or literary piracy should be eliminated. 

This method of meeting the issue I afterwards learned 
was at first favorably regarded by Mr. Dana, but the de- 
mand for Wheaton’s treatise had practically ceased in 1865, 
with the close of the civil war, and the publishers received 
the suggestion coldly ; for they had been harassed nearly to 
death by Lawrence’s litigation, and viewed with apprehen- 
sion the well nigh unlimited facilities for renewing it in 
connection with any future edition afforded lim by the wide 
scope of Judge Clifford’s decision. There was also ground 
for this apprehension on their part; for, in re-annotating a 
work like the “‘ Elements,” it was impossible to avoid all points 
of resemblance in the “ plan, arrangement and combination 
of the materials” by different editors; and, wherever a point 
of resemblance occurred, the burden of proof under the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court was upon the last editor to show 
that the results he had reached were results reached through 
his own unaided investigation. The last editor was in fact 
called upon to declare, in treating some subject that had 
already been treated by the previous editor, that he had 
never read or consulted the notes of that editor; but, if he 
confessed to having read or consulted them, he could then be 
compelled to make elaborate demonstration before a master 
in chancery that he had made only a new use of the matter 
contained in them, and one wholly original with himself. In 
any event he was manifestly in the hands of his adversary 
to the extent of being put to a long, a laborious and a 
costly defence in a vexatious and unprofitable lawsuit. 
Under such circumstances it is hardly matter for wonder 
that Little, Brown & Co. felt small desire to venture a repe- 
tition of their experience. The practical result, therefore, 
as developed in the opinion of the Circuit Court, showed 
that Mr. Lawrence was right in his belief that if the agree- 
ment of June 14 was literally complied with he could have 
no competitor thereafter in the work of editing Wheaton, 
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and that he had indeed ‘devised a plan proper and suffi- 
cient to practically secure and give to him complete and 
exclusive control of all future editions ” of the ‘‘ Elements.” 

The long series of hearings before the Master and his 
own consequent examinations stretched through a period of 
eleven years, and it was not until January, 1881, that his 
report in its final amended shape was filed in the clerk’s 
office of the Circuit Court. During the interim I remem- 
ber meeting Mr. Paine one day in the street and stopping 
to exchange a few words of greeting with him, in the course 
of which allusion was made to Lawrence vs. Wheaton. I 
asked him how he was getting on. Prefacing his reply, 
after his customary manner, with a humorous turn, he inti- 
mated that his progress was not rapid, and that in this 
respect the case of Lawrence vs. Wheaton was in the same 
position as some dozen other cases then before him as Mas- 
ter. Being, as he well knew, interested as a friend of 
Dana’s, I ventured then to inquire as to the general conclu- 
sions he had reached. I perfectly recall his reply. So far 
as citations and references were concerned, he intimated 
there was more or less resemblance and even similarity be- 
tween the two works; but, he added, viewed as literary 
results, the two books were as wide apart as the poles. To 
use the substance of his own language, there was no point 
of resemblance between them “ except that they were both 
printed on paper and bound in ealf.” Later, when the case 
had passed out of his hands and he no longer felt under ju- 
dicial restraint, Mr. Paine did not hesitate to express it as 
his opinion that Mr. Dana had in the Wheaton litigation 
been a victim of the bitterest and most unrelenting persecu- 
tion he had ever known. 

The Master’s report was first deposited in the Cireuit 
Court on June 2, 1877. Mr. Lawrence’s counsel then 
entered an objection to it as not being properly filed, the 
Master not having submitted his draft to the parties before 
filing, and given them an opportunity to present objections 
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and be heard. Subsequently both parties filed exceptions 
to it, Mr. Lawrence’s counsel terming it “ the document en- 
titled the Master’s report.” More of the law’s delays then 
occurred, during which Mr. Dana, in the autumn of 1878, 
went abroad with his family, having finally abandoned the 
practice of his profession. As the result of much correspond- 
ence the report was in July of the following year returned 
to Mr. Paine by direction of the court for further proceed- 
ings, and Mr. Dana came back to America for the purpose 
of closing the hearings. These began on the last day of 
July and were continued through August. It was Mr. 
Dana’s last appearance before any legal tribunal, and, though 
himself a party to the suit, the familiar atmosphere of the 
court-room seemed to rouse in him a flash of his earlier 
ardor, for, writing to one of his daughters on the 31st of 
July, 1879, he said: —“I began the Lawrence case this 
morning, and we are to go straight on until it is finished. 
To my surprise, I really enjoyed it — the old war-ery and 
the cuts and slashes of the ‘ heady fight’ excited and inter- 
ested me.” The hearings consisted for the most part of 
attacks on the report by the counsel for Mr. Lawrence, and 
a defence of it by Mr. Dana. It was at last filed on the 
14th of the following January. 

There then remained nothing for the court to do but to 
hear both parties on the exceptions to the report, and, after 
adopting amendments, if any, to make a final decree. The 
case could then be appealed to the Supreme Court, if either 
party to it so desired. As to all the matters of fact in- 
volved, the report of the Master was, like the verdict of a 
jury, final, in the absence of clear proof of error. 

The report amounted to a complete vindication of Mr. 
Dana, inasmuch as the one hundred and forty-six instances 
of alleged gross plagiarism and servile copying had dwin- 
dled down to fourteen instances of technical infringement 
of copyright, under the rules laid down in the opinion of 
Judge Clifford. All of the infringements were in the use of 
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the material collected by Mr. Lawrence, consisting in some 
cases of extracts from manuscripts to which Mr. Dana could 
not readily have access. None of the matter in Mr. Dana’s 
notes claimed to be original was found to have been taken 
from the notes of Mr. Lawrence. 

The litigation here ended. No appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court, or other and final decision rendered ; while, 
so far as the publishers were concerned, all but the last rem- 
nants of the edition over which the contest was being waged 
had been sold and disappeared from their shelves long before 
the injunction asked for by Mr. Lawrence had been denied 
by the court. The only issue remaining was that of reputa- 
tion involved in the charge of plagiarism and literary piracy ; 
and so the case rusted out from a lack of interest in the 
parties to it, Mr. Lawrence dying in March, 1881, and 
Judge Clifford following him in July.? 

The editions of both Lawrence and Dana remain, and 
must be judged by themselves. So far as any question of 
plagiarism or literary piracy is concerned, any conclusion 
the biographer of either Mr. Dana or Mr. Lawrence might 
reach would always be open to question; but the report of 
the Master must be taken as final. As matter of record 
and of justice to Mr. Dana there is accordingly appended 


1 The following extract from a letter which Mr. Dana not long be- 
fore his death wrote to James Russell Lowell has much significance ; 
but it is to be remembered that Judge John Lowell, a jurist of unques- 
tioned authority as well as an old personal friend of Dana’s, was also 
on the bench of the Cireuit Court during the trial of the Wheaton 
ease. That there was little love lost between Mr. Dana and Judge 
Clifford admits of no doubt. Dana wrote to Mr. Lowell, referring to 
the opinion in the Wheaton case : —“ Clifford hated me because I was 
his Republican District Attorney, and reversed him before the Su- 
preme Court in the Prize Causes, and never flattered him, as most of 
the bar did, as they knew their interests and that of their clients re- 
quired it; and I fear I treated him too much as I felt towards him, as 
has been too much my way with people, and which is not Christian 
nor wise, and has in it an element of self-sufficiency which we think 
is courage and due pride.’’ 
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to this volume a full statement, drawn from the report, 
showing exactly the points in which under the rules laid 
down for his guidance Mr. Paine thought Mr. Dana had 
made an unjustifiable use of matter contained in the notes of 
Mr. Lawrence. The statement speaks for itself. 

Since 1865 there has been but one new version of Whea- 
ton’s ‘‘ Elements” published, the English edition of 1880, 
prepared by A.C. Boyd. So far as the work is used in 
America, — and it is largely used still both as a text-book 
and an authority, the two editions consulted are Law- 
rence’s edition of 1863 and Dana’s edition of 1866. They’ 
are both long since out of print, and the one, therefore, is as 
accessible as the other. There is little reason to think that 
the last edition in the opinion of those most competent to 
judge suffers in the comparison with the two preceding edi- 
tions by Mr. Lawrence, either that of 1855 or that of 1863. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. —THE ESSEX PRO- 
TEST. 


As the record of Mr. Dana’s life is of interest only as 
told by himself, the events of the remaining years can be 
passed over rapidly; for during those years he kept no 
diary, nor did he carry on any considerable correspondence. 
When the civil war ended he was in his fiftieth year, and 
he felt the time had come when he must either enter into 
public life or abandon the idea of ever doing so; and a 
political career, as I have already said, was one of the 
things which Dana had always looked forward to. But, 
clearly, the time had now come when he must either dismiss 
this dream or else take immediate steps to make it a real- 
ity. He had no more years to lose. 

The question before the country was that of reconstruc- 
tion. Upon what terms and conditions were the conquered 
States of the late Confederacy to be readmitted to the 
Union ? — Andrew Johnson was President ; and Mr. John- 
son during the summer of 1865 and the following winter 
succeeded in so embroiling matters that political excitement 
was at fever heat, and indeed almost as great as at any 
time during the war. The waves of civil commotion had 
scarcely begun to subside. 

At first the Republican party, having carried the country 
in triumph through the struggle in the field, was divided on 
the issue of reconstruction. One portion, and a very influ- 
ential portion of it, was disposed to deal with the South in 
the most magnanimous spirit, giving to the federal constitu- 
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tion a somewhat states-rights construction. They claimed 
that the rebellious States had never been out of the Union 
at all. It was true, they had for a time been under the com- 
plete control of an insurrectionary mob; but this mob had 
in turn been suppressed by the national government. As 
soon, therefore, as the insurrection — and it was an insur- 
rection of individuals — was quelled, and the exercise of 
war powers no longer necessary, the States in which the in- 
surrectionary movement had taken place were again entitled 
as of course to all their rights and privileges in the Union, 
and to representation in both houses of Congress. 

A grave constitutional question was involved ; and, if this 
view of it was correct, reconstruction became almost exclu- 
sively a work within the province of the executive. The 
President, as head of the army and the exponent of the 
war power, had to decide and announce by proclamation 
when the insurrection was suppressed, and further occasion 
for the exercise of war powers had consequently ceased. 
When this was done, the States in which the insurrection 
had existed would at once be rehabilitated. Meanwhile, so 
far as the results of the war were concerned, it would de- 
volve upon the President not to proclaim the insurrection at 
an end until those results were properly assured. And even 
when the executive had performed its part, it remained for 
the legislature to approve and confirm the result reached ; 
for the senators and representatives from the States lately in 
rebellion could not be admitted to their seats in Congress 
except by the consent of the bodies to which they had been 
elected. 

This was the plan of reconstruction foreshadowed by Lin- 
coln between the time when the approaching collapse of the 
Confederacy became apparent and his own taking-off. It 
was a large and magnanimous policy, — the policy of the 
statesman and the Christian ; but it is most improbable that 
even in his hands the work of carrying such a policy into 
practical effect would have failed to encounter fierce oppo- 
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sition. The war was recent, and the wounds inflicted by it 
still raw ; the victorious side was after all composed of men, 
and in those men there was naturally a great deal of unre- 
generate human nature. The policy which the extremists 
desired to see put in practice was something very different 
from that just outlined. “Thorough” was the word with 
them. They had no faith in the South or in the former 
slaveholders, or in evincing any magnanimity towards them. 
They did not believe in the acceptance by the Confederates 
of the results of the war, except in so far as they were 
sternly compelled to accept them. The public men of the 
Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens type demanded, 
therefore, that the States lately in rebellion should be held 
in stern military subjection until an entire change of heart 
should take place in their inhabitants ; but if the subjection 
was to be relaxed, and those States were to be permitted to 
return into the Union, it was insisted that they should re- 
turn with a population of enfranchised blacks and disfran- 
chised whites. 

While Dana was a Federalist, he was far from being an 
extremist. During the year 1865 he had a long and inter- 
esting correspondence with Mr. Adams on the reconstruc- 
tion issue, in which they wholly failed to reach an agreement. 
He wrote to Mr. Adams as follows : — 


[1865. June 3.] I desire in this settlement of 
affairs in the rebel States, that the greatest care 
be taken to preserve the bounds of civil authority. 
The States must be assumed to exist. The people 
must make the constitutions, and the state authori- 
ties must exercise the functions of States. It would 
be an irreparable mischief for Congress to assume 
civil and political authority in state matters, but it 
is not an irreparable mischief for the general govern- 
ment to continue the exercise of such war powers as 
are necessary until the people of those States do what 
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we in conscience think necessary for the reasonable 
security of the republic and public peace hereafter. 


This was in answer to a letter from Mr. Adams, written 
from London and dated the 19th of April, which contained 
the following : — ‘* The President’s proclamation as well as 
most of the plans of reconstruction of the state authorities 
which were offered in Congress seem to me to rest upon 
a mistaken idea of the powers vested by the Constitution. 
As President, Mr. Lincoln unquestionably had no power to 
emancipate a single slave. Neither had Congress the small- 
est right in my mind to attempt to meddle with the con- 
struction of an existing State. It is only as the commander 
of the armies of the United States that Mr. Lincoln has the 
means of doing those things necessary to reéstablish order 
in regions where it has been violently overturned. He 
cannot meddle with a State as such, nor prescribe any per- 
nianent form of government for it. But he may exercise 
an authority which will enable the citizens of the State to 
reéstablish the system which has been subverted for the 
moment. After that is once done his power ceases and 
the machine returns to its original movement.” 

But if Mr. Dana did not agree on this issue with his 
friend Mr. Adams, he up to this time failed still more to 
agree with his other friend Mr. Sumner, for, referring to his 
attitude, he wrote to the former in the same letter of June 
3d, from which an extract has already been taken : — 


Now, quo modo? You will read Sumner’s eulogy 
on Lincoln. He calls on the general government to 
take jurisdiction over the question of elective fran- 
chise in the rebel States. He ignores the specific 
provision of the Constitution and the fundamental 
principle. He is satisfied with the fallacy that if, 
in time of war, the government in insurgent territo- 
ries permits the voters to vote, subject to a test of 
an oath of allegiance, it can take jurisdiction to 
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determine who shall have permanently the right to 
vote in the State after it is restored to its functions 
as a State. He was so purblind as to put the negro’s 
right to vote on the maxim that government derives 
all its just powers from the consent of the governed ! 
What condition are we in to assert that maxim when 
we are forcing, by a four years’ war, a Constitution 
eighty years old on a resisting people? But Sum- 
ner, who has high and great instincts, and great 
moral energy, never had any logic, could never see a 
fallacy on his own side, could never see the joke 
against himself. He is a good seer, but a bad guide. 
He never did care a farthing for the Constitution, is 
impatient of law, and considers his oath to have been 
not to the Constitution, but to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. If the negro votes he does not care 
how the result is obtained or what else may follow. 


Dana’s mind was naturally subtle. He was always ready 
to devise some ingenious logical process for avoiding either 
horn of the dilemma, just as in “the Prize Cases” he 
showed the Supreme Court how the United States could at 
the same time be carrying on a war, with all the rights in- 
cident to war, so far as the Southern Confederacy was con- 
cerned ; and yet, so far as foreign powers and neutrality 
were involved, it was no war at all, but only a local insur- 
rectionary movement. But when the issue was decided in 
the field, — when Lee had surrendered at Appomattox, and 
Davis was a prisoner in Fortress Monroe, — the “local in- 
surrectionary movement ” hypothesis was quietly, though 
somewhat contemptuously, relegated to the receptacle of 
things for which no further use exists. Reconstruction then 
became a question of practical politics, and the provisions of 
the Constitution had to be curiously scanned and construed 
anew. The war power admitted of the desired develop- 
ment, and Mr. Dana was again equal to the occasion. 
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On the 21st of June, 1865, an important meeting was 
held in Faneuil Hall to consider the subject of the reor- 
ganization of the States lately in rebéllion, and this meeting 
issued an Address to the country which attracted much 
notice. It was prepared by Mr. Dana, and set forth clearly, 
calmly and succinctly the conditions and requirements of 
the hour; but the key-note of this Address was contained 
in the speech of Mr. Dana advocating its adoption by the 
meeting. He said, —‘“ You look in vain in the municipal 
rules of a constitution to find authority for what we are 
doing now. No, we stand upon the ground of war, and we 
exercise the powers of war.... I put that proposition fear- 
lessly. The conquering party may hold the other in the 
grasp of war, until it has secured whatever it has a right 
to require.” This idea was further incorporated in the 
Address in these words: — ‘“‘ Having succeeded in this war, 
and holding the rebel States in our military occupation, it is 
our right and duty to secure whatever the public safety 
and the public faith require.” 

At this distance of time it is not at once apparent how, 
except in degree, the position taken by Mr. Dana in June 
differed from that taken by Mr. Sumner in April, so sharply 
criticised in the letter to Mr. Adams. Mr. Sumner had 
then, according to Mr. Dana, ignored a “ specific provision ” 
of the Constitution ; and Mr. Dana now, not over-respectfully, 
swept the whole organic law aside, until a more convenient 
occasion, as a mere collection of “ municipal rules.” None 
the less Mr. Dana at the time felt great pride in the Fan- 
euil Hall speech and Address, and always afterwards looked 
upon it with satisfaction ; for in it he believed that he, and 
he first of all, had blazed out the path along which recon- 
struction must move, and, as a matter of fact, subsequently 
did move. He called it his “grasp of war” speech, and 
thus refers to it in letters to his wife : — 


[1865. July 16, Sunday.] My “ Address” has 
attracted great attention in all parts of the land, and 
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my speech and Address together are regarded as the 
leading off in this movement, and furnish the text 
for the pros and contras of politics. The question 
seems to be whether people agree with Mr. Dana. 
Especial praise has been given to the paragraph be- 
ginning, ‘“ Appeals may be made,” and ending “ by 
his side.” The ‘* Boston Post” paid me the eompli- 
ment to put the paragraph verbatim in the mouth 
of Webster in an imaginary conversation with Hor- 
ace Mann.... 

[ August 16.] Dined at Gray’s last night with the 
Marquis de Chambrun, who married a great-grand- 
daughter of Lafayette, an intellectual man and won- 
derfully informed on our political history, with insati- 
able curiosity to know it all. He thinks my speech 
at Faneuil Hall and the Address the turning point of 
our politics; says he began to translate the Address, 
when he found it was printed entire in the French 
papers, translated from the ** London Times,” which 
printed it. 


And when early in 1867 the reconstruction act which 
brought into existence what were afterwards known as the 
‘carpet bag” state governments was passed over the veto 
of the President, Mr. Dana wrote as follows to Mr. 
Adams : — 


(1867. April 14, Cambridge.] I must shock and 
dismay you by expressing my great satisfaction in the 
Reconstruction Bill. It goes down to the hard pan. 
It builds up upon the rock. Until that was done, 
we were drifting and trifling, annoying and guerrilla- 
ing the South, to little purpose. Of course you would 
expect me to agree to it, because it ison the principle 
which I had the honor to be the first to lay down in 
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my Faneuil Hall speech of June, 1865,— what my 
flattering friends call my ‘ Grasp-of-war Speech.” 
Not that my speech had any agency in the result, 
but that the result justifies it. 


It is needless to say that these views of the overshadowing 
political issues of the day were very far from being in accord 
with the line of action which President Johnson was then 
in the far too constant habit of referring to as “ my policy.” 
In the hands of his clumsy, ill-tempered and intemperate 
successor the scheme of reconstruction devised by Mr. Lin- 
coln had become a complete wreck. The country was swept 
back to the verge of civil war, with the final result that the 
whole delicate work of reconstruction was taken out of the 
hands of the executive and assumed by the legislative de- 
partment. This was in exact accordance with Mr. Dana's 
views, or, as he wrote to Mr. Adams : — 


[1867. April 14. ‘ What they [the States of the 
Confederacy ] are called upon to do relates not to the 
temporary exigencies or authority of war, or mere 
belligerent occupation. If it did, the President might 
do it. It goes to the basis of the permanent civil 
and political systems of the States, and the law-mak- 
ing power of the nation must determine what we 
shall require them to do, and when and how. The 
proper power —the people — in amending the Con- 
stitution, and by the law-making power, has deter- 
mined just what the States must do, and prepared a 
modus operandi, and in the mean time governs them 
as under military or belligerent occupation. 


The office of District Attorney was one which Mr. Dana 
had always held at a personal and professional sacrifice, nor 
were there public reasons for his remaining longer in it. 
It had again become a mere department of criminal prose- 
cution. Under any circumstances, therefore, Mr. Dana 
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would when the war issues were finally settled probably 
have resigned it; and he now gladly seized the opportunity 
of doing so on the broad ground of divergence of political 
opinion, which he expressed as follows in his letter of resig- 
nation addressed to Mr. Seward : — 


Orrice or U. S. District ATTORNEY. 
Boston, September 29, 1866. 

Str, — Returning from an absence in Europe, 
kindly allowed me by the government, I find a crit- 
ical state of public affairs, in which I understand that 
the President expects of those who hold civil office 
sympathy with the opinions and sentiments he has 
of late expressed, and codperation in the measures he 
has suggested, on those important points as to which 
he is at variance with Congress. 

My sojourn abroad has given me, I think, oppor- 
tunity to consider these subjects with something of 
freedom from local perturbations and contagious ex- 
citement, and I have endeavored to make use of it. 
I find myself unable to accord that sympathy and 
cooperation, and respectfully request you to place my 
resignation in the hands of the President. .. . 


Mr. Dana now felt a strong desire to enter public life. 
The political issues before the country were large and, to 
him, inviting. He longed to follow the path marked out 
in his “ grasp-of-war speech,” and possibly, as he felt the 
eapacity within him, greatly to influence great results. 
The ambition was both natural and laudable; but unfor- 
tunately no opening offered. Sumner and Wilson were in 
the Senate, — the body in which he and his friends felt 
he could exert himself to the best effect, — and the single 
seat in the House of Representatives to which he was eligi- 
ble was occupied by Samuel Hooper; nor, under the usage 
which makes it a recognized principle in our unwritten 
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political law that a representative must be a resident of the 
district from which he is chosen, could he look elsewhere 
for an opening. Nevertheless, so great was Mr. Dana’s 
desire now to bring himself before the public mind and eye 
that, remembering his experience and successes thirteen 
years before in the constitutional convention, he consented 
to accept a nomination as one of the representatives of Cam- 
bridge in the Massachusetts legislature ; and this position he 
held for two successive years. During the first year he was 
naturally the most prominent personage of the body of which 
he was a member, and exercised much influence in it, for, 
while serving as chairman of the Committee on Harbors, 
he held in debate an independent position. The repeal of 
the usury laws of Massachusetts then became matter for 
discussion. That this law should be stricken from the 
statute-book had always been tacitly accepted as something 
hardly within range of reasonable anticipation. It had 
been handed down in Massachusetts from the earliest settle- 
ment, was of Biblical origin, and was ordinarily regarded as 
one of the pillars of civilized society ; for without some law 
fixing a legal rate of interest, it was popularly supposed the 
borrower would be completely at the control of the lender. 
When this question came up, Mr. Dana contributed to the 
debate one of the most admirable presentations of the argu- 
ment against usury laws which has ever been made. Its effect 
at the time of its delivery was great, the repealing measure 
passing the House of Representatives, to the surprise of every 
one outside of the State House, by a majority of 43 in a total 
vote of 197. When published, the fame of this speech went 
abroad, and it made a deep impression beyond the limits of 
Massachusetts. It has since been printed repeatedly, and 
is still one of the documents in use wherever the question 
of a repeal of usury laws is under discussion. 

During his second term in the Massachusetts legislature 
Mr. Dana was at the head of the Judiciary Committee, 
which made him the leader of the House of Representa- 
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tives. As such he was less successful than as an indepen- 
dent member. It was a large popular body, and he had 
become for the first time a member of it too late in life, and 
so failed to get into touch with it. He did not find there 
enough men of the same stamp as himself, and a vague 
general impression grew up among the members that in 
some respects he considered himself not quite upon the 
same plane as themselves; so they dubbed him the “ Duke 
of Cambridge,” and the feeling which found accepted ex- 
pression in this sobriquet detracted largely from his influ- 
ence and power. None the less, all recognized the fact that 
he did his work with fidelity and unflinching courage. 

In the course of the year 1867 Dana was retained by the 
Law Department of the national government in what prom- 
ised for a time to be one of the great state trials of history, 
—the arraignment of Jefferson Davis on the charge of 
high treason. He was associated with W. M. Evarts. Mr. 
Davis had, since his capture, been held in close confinement, 
and it was felt the time had come when he should either be 
tried or released on bail. The course finally pursued to- 
wards him is matter of history, and does not need to be re- 
peated here. That, under all the circumstances, it was the 
proper, and, indeed, the only course to be pursued no one 
longer questions. At the moment Dana, as counsel, strongly 
recommended it; for, though necessarily in any trial which 
might have taken place he must have occupied a large posi- 
tion in the public eye, he was too genuine a man and too 
good a lawyer, as well as patriot, to weigh in the balance 
a little cheap personal notoriety or professional reputation 
against the almost national ignominy involved in having the 
last scene of the great civil struggle fought out over a crim- 
inal charge against an individual, to be tried before a petit 
jury of Virginians in the United States district court-room 
at Richmond. 

Nevertheless, as the day fixed for the arraignment drew 
near, he made his dispositions, and, on the afternoon 
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of Saturday, the 23d of November, started for Richmond. 
The little that needs to be said of Mr. Dana’s part in this 
episode is best told by himself in the following letters to 
members of his family : — 


[1867. November 24, Sunday evening, Richmond, 
Va.] I had a pleasant passage to New York, and 
found the business I expected to do there was soon 
over, owing to the absence of Mr. Bryant. Evarts 
was not going on until Saturday morning, and havy- 
ing nothing to do there, and meeting Dr. S. G. 
Howe, who was going to Philadelphia, I took the 
noon train with him for Philadelphia, which gave 
me about six hours there, and a break in the ride. 

Dr. Howe was very interesting in his accounts of 
Greece and Crete, and talked good sense. He had 
found the warmest welcome among all Greeks, and 
especially from those who remembered him in the 
Revolution. His name was identified with it, as he 
found, somewhat as Steuben and Pulaski were with 
our Revolution (he did not say this). He says Byron 
and Felton are idolized among them. 

He thinks Sumner has suffered as much as a man 
can suffer,! and has been forbearing and generous. 
When he left his house in Hancock Street he said 
to Longfellow, “I have buried from this house my 
father, my mother, a brother and a sister, and now 
I am leaving it, the deadest of them all.” 

.. . Took eleven P. M. train for Washington, 
which reached at six, Willard’s, slept three hours, 
did business at two offices, called on Sumner, and 
had chance interviews with Wilson, Boutwell and 
Butler.. 


1 The separation of Mr. and Mrs. Sumner had taken place shortly 
before. 
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Sumner is at bachelor’s lodgings again, and I spent 
an hour with him. We talked on all subjects but 
hisown. At last the Marquis de Chambrun came in, 
bringing M. de Broglie to be introduced, and I left. 
Chambrun seemed delighted to meet me, and Broglie 
smiled, but was as undemonstrative as ever. 

I think I did some good by my talks with Sumner, 
Wilson and Boutwell respecting the Davis trial; for 
the wildest notions were spread through the papers 
that the trial was to go on at once before Judge 
Underwood, ete., ete. I was able to give them good 
reasons for the delay, and for not doing anything to 
hasten it. 224 

We passed Fredericksburg by midnight, and ar- 
rived here at 3.45 A. M. of Sunday, slept until nearly 
ten, breakfasted, and went to chureh, which begins 
at eleven. Jefferson Davis was at church, it being 
the same to which he always went as President, and 
from which he was summoned by Lee’s telegram 
that his Jines were broken and Richmond must be 
evacuated. He attracted some attention, and the 
church was full, and he was followed, but there was 
no open stopping to speak to any one. Something 
of his old proud step remains, but it is a terrible 
pt Me be ee 

[November 25.] To-day, when the great drama 
was expected, nothing happened. It was understood 
and reported that Chief Justice Chase was to be 
here, and to charge the grand jury, and the court 
was postponed until 2.380, to await his arrival. 

The train came without him, and a telegram came 
to the district judge from him saying that he sent 
papers, ete., by mail, which would arrive Tuesday 
morning. So the court adjourned to to-morrow 
morning. 
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Evarts and I spent our day in our room making 
preparations on the law and the evidence, and did 
not go to court at all. We have been reading over a 
mass of Jefferson Davis’s MS., letters, orders, etc., 
some quite interesting, just before and after great 
events, to extract the proper matter for proofs. 

After dinner we took a walk with Judge Under- 
wood to see the house in which Chief Justice Marshall 
lived, the * Monumental Church,” so called because 
built on the spot where the theatre was burned in 
1811, it has a monument with the names of those 
who died there. Then to the “African Church,” the 
largest in space and sitting room, where Davis made 
his last speech, in which he said that Lincoln and 
Seward, in the Peace Conference on the James River, 
did not seem to understand — what the South must 
teach them — that they were talking to their masters. 

To-morrow the charge to the grand jury will be 
made by Judge Underwood, the ceremony of Davis's 
appearance, and a postponement. In the mean time 
the Washington press speaks of the trial as certain 
to take place, — perhaps the government encourages 
that line of report for reasons of its own. 


Mr. Dana’s second term in the Massachusetts legislature 
expired in 1868, nor did he seek a reélection. The ex- 
perience had sufficed. Nevertheless, in the autumn of that 
year he came once more before the political public. Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler then represented the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts district. Leaving the army with the stigma of the 
failure at Fort Fisher upon him, and engaged in a bitter 
controversy with General Grant, — after the death of Mr. 
Lincoln easily the most popular public character in America, 
— General Butler had, with a buoyancy all his own, risen 
above a combination of adverse circumstances which would 
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have sufficed to work the lasting repression of any other 
political character, and, disregarding all rule and usage in 
that respect as in all others, had come forward at the elec- 
tion of 1866 as a candidate for Congress in a district in 
which he did not live. The Fifth District was made up 
chiefly of towns in Essex County, and General Butler was 
and always had been a citizen of Lowell, in Middlesex. 
But the seat for the congressional district in which Lowell 
was included was then firmly held by Mr. Boutwell, and so 
General Butler bethought himself that he owned a summer 
residence in Gloucester; this sufficed for him. He came 
forward as a candidate of the Republican party in the Es- 
sex district, and was triumphantly elected. In the House 
of Representatives he was indisputably a leader, but his 
course was always violent and reckless. During the winter 
of 1868 he had been prominent in the Andrew Johnson 
impeachment proceedings, and had, indeed, been that one of 
the managers of the trial on the part of the House who had, 
almost as a matter of course, assumed the conduct of the 
ease. So far there was nothing in his line of conduct which 
would have brought him into disfavor with any considerable 
portion of a Republican constituency. It was not so as re- 
spects the financial policy with which he identified himself ; 
for, as early as September, 1867, he had come out with an 
extraordinary doctrine to the effect that United States bonds 
were payable at maturity in what were popularly known as 
‘‘ gveenbacks,’’ —that is, United States legal tender notes, 
then circulating at a large discount as measured by gold. 
In other words, he contended that it was proper and just, 
and in strict legal conformity with the contract, for the 
government of the United States to discharge one of its 
paper obligations, bearing interest payable in gold, with 
another paper obligation which bore no interest at all. 

In the summer of 1868 the question of reconstruction 
had been in some degree settled by the passage of the act 
of the previous year, and the politicians were eagerly, as 
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well as anxiously, looking about for what was likely to 
prove the next subject of popular discussion. The public 
debt naturally suggested itself to them; for the burden of 
this debt seemed heavy, and the terms under which it was 
contracted had been hard. When, therefore, a cry, which 
amounted, in fact, to ‘‘ Down with the bondholders!” was 
raised, the Democratic party took it up, and in the clamor 
which followed a feeling of alarm for the national credit 
took possession even of the most sanguine. General Butler 
then made himself particularly conspicuous, in his peculiar 
way, through his connection with a resolve which was in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives instructing the 
committee to whom the subject was referred to bring in a 
bill reducing the rate of interest on the government bonds 
by a direct tax of ten per cent. ; and this resolve he carried 
through during the closing hours of the session. He thus 
stood before the country as the avowed and unblushing 
exponent of financial repudiation. 

In Essex County there was a large and respectable class 
unwilling to be represented by a man entertaining, much 
less avowing, these views; which they further averred were 
in direct conflict with the principles of the Republican party 
as expressed in the creed set forth by the convention which 
had just nominated General Grant for the presidency. Gen- 
eral Butler accordingly was not in good standing with them 
as a Republican, and they cast their eyes about for a candi- 
date with whom to oppose him. While no one residing in 
the district was believed to be both willing and able to make 
head against so formidable an opponent, Mr. Dana, like 
General Butler, had a summer residence on the Cape Ann 
seashore, and, it will be remembered, he had represented 
Manchester in the constitutional convention of 1853. Ac- 
cordingly, there was among the Republican recusants a gen- 
eral desire expressed that he should be their candidate. 

A convention was called to be held at Salem on the 5th of 
October, and by this convention Mr, Dana was nominated 
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on a platform in which, while unshaken loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party was expressed, an issue was 
distinctly made with General Butler on the question of na- 
tional faith and repudiation. Mr. Dana appeared before the 
convention and made a speech of acceptance. The campaign 
which followed attracted wide-spread public attention. At 
first it was confidently believed Mr. Dana would secure the 
votes of at least a large and respectable minority, and cer- 
tainly the fight on his part was most gallantly maintained. 
He canvassed the district thoroughly, postponing during sey- 
eral weeks all his professional engagements, and devoting 
hinself solely to political work; but he was left—and he 
never afterwards forgot it— by those who should have be- 
friended him, to maintain single-handed an unequal contest. 
The attacks made upon him by General Butler were charac- 
teristic of the man, and the only criticism to be passed upon 
Mr. Dana was that he paid to them even the attention he 
did. In this species of warfare General Butler was not to 
be excelled, and his references to his opponent's personal 
habits and peculiarities, his ancestry and his supposed aris- 
tocratic tendencies, his equipage, his gloves and his apparel, 
were no less numerous than, as the result showed, they 
were telling. 

Arguments of this sort when advanced by a man like 
Butler are very difficult to meet before a general popular 
audience by a person occupying the position in the commu- 
nity which was oceupied by Mr. Dana. The contest began 
over a question of good faith in the conduct of the national 
finances. It was difficult to say exactly where it ended, but 
something may be imagined in this respect from a descrip- 
tion of one of the closing meetings in it. A dashing cavalry 
officer named Kilpatrick, who had, after the war, been sent 
as minister of the United States to Peru, and who upon his 
return home developed a faculty for stump-speaking, was 
induced to come to the district and take part in the cam- 
paign in behalf of Mr. Dana. General Butler, after his 
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customary fashion, at once proceeded to make an issue with 
General Kilpatrick over some statement of immaterial fact, 
freely embellishing it with the usual charges of mendacity ; 
and Kilpatrick in consequence challenged the Republican 
candidate to a joint discussion. This discussion, for rea- 
sons which seemed good and sufficient to him, his opponent 
declined. Nevertheless, all the preparations for such a dis- 
cussion were at the proper time made at Salem; and, though 
the day proved inauspicious, the rain falling heavily, the 
old town, the afternoon before the election, was crowded 
with people, with whom one subject was uppermost. The 
following account of what took place at the meeting was 
written down immediately afterwards by one who was 
present : — 

“At last the chairman (Willard Phillips of Salem, I 
think) introduced Mr. Dana, who was greeted with derisive 
shouts, requested to take off his gloves or put them on, I 
hardly remember which, and he began to speak amid loud 
cheers for the opposing candidate. He spoke for five min- 
utes — or rather he and the crowd spoke for five minutes — 
in the following manner : 

“Mr. Dana. Fellow-citizens — 

“THe Crowp. We ain’t yer feller-citizens. 

“Mr. Dana. Fellow-citizens of Essex — 

“Tur Crowb. You ain’t from Essex — three cheers for 
Butler. 

“Mr. Dana. I come from — 

“Tur Crowp. Cambridge — Cambridge. 

“Mr. Dana. Well, now, what county is Cambridge in ? 

“THE Crowp. Middlesex. 

“Mr. Dana. And what county is Lowell in? 

“Tue Crown. Middlesex. 

“Mr. Dana. Very good — I come from the same county 
from which your present representative comes. 

“Tur Crown. Three cheers for him. 

“Tt was evidently of little use to attempt to make a finan- 
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cial speech, so Mr. Dana contented himself with saying a 
few words and reading a ‘telling’ letter written by Butler 
some time in 1867, in which he urged that Grant should not 
be nominated to the Presidency, because he ‘had no head 
and no heart’ and was ‘impotent to govern.’ The letter, 
however, produced no effect other than more cheering for 
Butler, and Mr. Dana good-humoredly sat down to give his 
audience an opportunity to enjoy the ‘ richness’ of the after- 
noon in General Kilpatrick’s oration. Kilpatrick rose and 
began to address the crowd, reminding them in no very 
mild language that this was not Texas, but Massachusetts, a 
State which he had always been taught to respect as the 
home of free speech, and that if they did not want to hear 
him they should have stayed away, but as they had come 
they had better listen to what he had to say; that he had 
been foully slandered by General Butler, and had challenged 
him to appear before the meeting that afternoon and prove 
his charges. Now he wished to know why General Butler 
was not present. 

‘‘ By this time the audience had forgotten their previous 
disgust with the ‘renegade,’ and had become quite inter- 
ested in the young cavalry officer and his slandered repu- 
tation, and some one of the anti-Butler men plucked up 
courage enough to ery out ‘good,’ after which the crowd 
vociferously applauded the orator to the end of his address. 
To give you even an abstract of his remarks would be 
impossible. But I can give you at once a very good idea 
of the general character of them, and of the general charac- 
ter of the questions popularly considered at issue in the last 
days of the canvass, by one or two specimens, General 
Kilpatrick said: — ‘General Butler, in his speech at Mar- 
blehead, accused me of being an infamous liar, because I re- 
ported that on my voyage home from Chili after the Arica 
earthquake I saw five hundred mummies thrown up on the 
sand. General Butler says I am an infamous liar because 
I said that. Now, I did say so, and | say it again; and 
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what is more, I am going to prove it.’ He then took up a 
book by Squier, whom he called the ‘ greatest living author- 
ity on the ethnology of South America in the world,’ and 
read a statement by the author — the audience listening the 
while in rapt attention — showing that the story about the 
mummies, so far from being of necessity an ‘ infamous lie,’ 
was perfectly credible. . . . 

“The orator then showed that the charge brought against 
him by his enemy that he was an intemperate man was 
untrue, because he never drank intoxicating liquid of any 
kind; and, having made a telling hit by a vivid representa- 
tion of General Butler’s ‘ devious eye,’ requested the crowd 
to recollect that the personal controversy to which they 
were now listening had not been begun by him, who had en- 
deavored to remove all personal considerations from the 
canvass, but had been driven into a defence of his own 
character by the unmanly attacks of his malignant foe, he 
sat down. The chairman then put this question to the 
crowd : — ‘ Has General Kilpatrick refuted the vile slanders 
uttered by General Butler in his speech at Marblehead ?’ 
a question which was answered by an enthusiastic ‘ Aye,’ 
after which the meeting adjourned.” 

Party feeling then ran intensely high, and the bitterness 
towards the South could hardly be expressed, quite over- 
shadowing, in the popular mind, all thought of any financial 
issue. An idea was prevalent that Butler was needed in 
Washington, as the expression went, “to fight the rebel 
brigadiers” ; and the hatred in which he was held at the 
South was perhaps the next strongest argument in his favor. 
In any event, as the canvass drew to an end, it became ap- 
parent that his election was certain. The Democrats, in- 
stead of coming to the support of Mr. Dana, which, perhaps, 
could hardly have been expected, in view of the position of 
unswerving loyalty to extreme Republican principles which 
he took, had nominated a candidate of their own, and, as 
a result of the breach in the Republican ranks, were for a 
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time not without hopes of his election. There are few things 
more difficult than to stem the tide in a general election 
when political feeling rans high ; and, with such a tide un- 
mistakably flooding, Mr. Dana had fallen into the error of 
opposing himself to the regular candidate of the predomi- 
nant party on a single and narrow issue. Accordingly, as 
the day of election drew near, one by one the recalcitrants 
fell into line, and, when the poll was counted, Mr. Dana 
numbered but 1,811 supporters out of a total vote of over 
20,000. Those who voted for him were to those who voted 
for General Butler but as one is to seven. Mortifying and 
unexpected as the result was, Dana accepted it in his usual 
manly way, and the morning after his defeat appeared at 
Salem as counsel in a case specially assigned for that day, 
before his old friend Horace Gray, then an associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

For the moment it seemed as if the apparent failure of 
the protest against General Butler had merely served to in- 
crease his strength. It did not so prove in the end. That 
no protest should that year have been made in the Essex 
district would, under the circumstances, haye been disered- 
itable, as indicating that there was no element in the oldest 
Massachusetts community ready to stand upand be counted 
against propositions involving shameless public dishonesty. 
Six years later, on a wholly different issue, General Butler 
was defeated in the Essex district by a Democratic opponent. 
Not caring again to test conclusions there, he, in 1876, came 
forward as a candidate in his own, the Middlesex, district. 
Again there was an element in that district which was will- 
ing to stand up and be counted rather than vote for him, 
and Dana’s friend, E. Rockwood Hoar, consented to be its 
candidate. It was well known that Judge Hoar did not 
desire to return to Congress, from which he had voluntarily 
retired only two years before; yet, — unlike Dana, a typi- 
cal New England man,—he was a lifelong resident of 
Middlesex County, and in close touch with its people. He 
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was of them and with them, and they recognized and re- 
spected the strong, salient features in the man’s character. 
Between him and the constituency there was much in com- 
mon. ‘The result only demonstrated once more the force of 
party discipline in popular elections, and showed how little 
cause there had been for mortification on Mr. Dana’s part 
at the smallness of the vote polled for him in the Essex dis- 
trict six years before. Mr. Dana had received 1,811 votes, 
as against 13,109 votes thrown for General Butler, in a to- 
tal poll of 20,014 votes; while Judge Hoar received 1,955 
votes as against 12,100 votes cast for General Butler in a 
total poll of 23,434. 

Indeed, but few years were to pass away before General 
Butler had himself cause to appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of a political character who undertakes to cut loose from 
party ties. Always a firm believer in his own popularity, 
and confident of results could he but get himself, as the ex- 
pression went, directly before the people, in the presidential 
canvass of 1884, having, in the mean time, again passed over 
from the Republican to the Democratic party, he had the 
temerity to appear as an independent candidate. As such, 
for three months, he canvassed the country ; it was a closely 
contested election, and his strength was an unknown ele- 
ment. The result showed he had 175,370 votes as com- 
pared with 4,875,000 thrown for Mr. Cleveland, and 4,852- 
000 for Mr. Blaine; while even Mr. St. John, the represen- 
tative of the Prohibition party, had polled 150,000. Dana, 
in the Essex contest of 1868, did proportionately better than 
that. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SCOTLAND, 1870.—-THE ENGLISH MISSION. 


THE result of the campaign of 1868 in the Essex district 
put an end to Dana’s hopes of a legislative career. He had 
lost the game. He now returned to the practice of the law. 
He had in 1866 reéstablished himself in the same building 
on Court Square in which was his office at the time of the 
fugitive slave trials, and, professionally, the years that fol- 
lowed should have proved his harvest time. But now, 
though cases of importance were continually brought to him, 
his attention was for the time being almost exclusively oc- 
cupied in the work, unprofitable both mentally and finan- 
cially, which devolved upon him in connection with the 
hearings before the Master in the Lawrence suit. Although 
he aecepted some retainers, and now and then appeared in 
court, he had neither the time nor the heart for full, general 
practice. He was, moreover, as he wrote to one of his 
daughters a few years later, already longing for ‘‘ one win- 
ter of leisure, instead of wearing off the edge of being, in 
the small contests of a profession, the worth and attraction 
of which is past.’’ Instead of this “ winter of leisure,” fast 
caught in the toils of a vexatious litigation, he was wearing 
his life away over an issue which involved nothing except 
reputation, and from which he could expect absolutely less 
than no return. 

In the spring of 1870 he again suffered from indications 
of overwork and failing health,—high pulse, broken sleep 
and tremor under excitement,—so he once more visited 
Europe; and it is pleasant to turn from such dreary topics 
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as the canvass in the Fifth district and the Wheaton litiga- 
tion to witness the keen enjoyment with which he once more 
found himself in foreign lands; for the love of travel was 
with him ingrained, or, as he had himself expressed it to 
his wife in a letter written from St. Paul, Minnesota, some 
years before, — ‘“‘ We ought to have been travellers; had 
no profession and no home, and roamed over the world to- 
gether, like two civilized and refined gypsies.”’ 

He reached Liverpool early in August and went at once 
to Glasgow, and thence ‘‘to the Burns country,” walking all 
about Ayr, Kirk Alloway and Mauchline. “This whole 
region,’ he wrote, “is enchanting. It combines beauty, 
grandeur and picturesqueness. I have walked up and down 
the Doon, and crossed and recrossed the ‘auld brig.’ ”’ 
Thence he went to Edinburgh: “I got to Auld Reekie Dune- 
din before dark, having time to see its great points before 
darkness closed in. It is customary to call it the most pic- 
turesque city in Europe; but, after seeing it, one is inclined 
to call it the only picturesque city. It gives you a new idea 
of what picturesqueness is. How weary, stale and flat all 
other cities seem beside it! Last night the castle seemed 
looking down from the stars.” 

On Sunday, the 7th of August, he wrote: — “I was a 
schismatic to-day, and went to the kirk, to old St. Giles’, the 
patron saint of Edinburgh. It was a fine Gothic pile, but 
the Presbyterian reformers have spoilt the outside, and have 
built up solid walls inside, so as to make it into three places 
of preaching. A man with black beard, black hair, dark 
complexion and black gown, with no white at the neck, the 
Genevan dress, looking like a crow, stood in a pulpit, and 
did all himself, passing from reading to prayer and sermon, 
and back and forth without change, in a droning way, for 
two hours. They have no instruments of music in the kirk, 
you know. There were two readings, three prayers, and 
four singings. The people have a silent prayer after the 
benediction, as we do. 
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“ As curses he like clothes put on, 
Into his belly so, 
Like water, and into his bones, 


Like oil, down let it go.’’ — (Psalm 109, vy. 17.) 


From Edinburgh Dana went north by way of Perth to 
Lord Kinnaird’s place, Rossie Priory, near Inchture, from 
whence he wrote on the 11th :— “I am sitting at the window 
of my large room, looking over an enchanting landscape, 
across the Tay, to the hills of Fife, on the south. To the 
west are the top of Ben Lomond and the range of Lomond 
hills as far as Loch Leven. It is patched with the dark 
woods, which you remember, a dark bottle-green with fields 
yellow to the harvest, to the very hilltops. Lady Kinnaird 
is practising a choir of some dozen servants in church music 
in the music-room, and the chime of six bells is ringing 
softly from the gray clock-tower covered with ivy. Does 
not this present to your fancy a scene never to be come 
upon out of Great Britain?” 

He remained with the Kinnairds five days, writing to his 
family long descriptions of his surroundings, much as he 
had described Hursley fourteen years before. From Ros- 
sie Priory he passed on to Perth and Murthly Castle with 
its “ beautiful, sumptuous Roman Catholic chapel. But, 
at twilight, wandered through the aisles and nave of roof- 
less Dunkeld cathedral, — even in ruins it is worth all the 
Italian chapels in Christendom.” Walking up the Pass of 
Killiecrankie he dined at Blair Athol, finding great fault with 
“these tiresome hotels, with their table d'héte, and courses, 
and waiters in black coats and white ties. I long for an inn 
where I can have my chop and all to myself, with a neat 
‘Mary’ or ‘lassie’ to wait on me”; and thence went to In- 
verness and Achnasheen, where he fell in with a Mr. Rus- 
sell, then Sheriff of Roxburghshire, with whom he “ took a 
boat, with two Highland rowers, who talked Gaelic to each 
other, down Loch Maree, the northern rival of Loch Lo- 
mond, and generally esteemed the grandest loch in Scotland. 
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Its mountain is higher, steeper and more striking in outline 
than Ben Lomond, and its islands are such gems, set in its 
deep blue waters!— and then the heather, the inimitable 
heather of the Highlands (you will appreciate it), covering 
the hillsides and banks with a livery of purple, — every 
shade, from blushing blue to purpled scarlet. There is 
something touching, pathetic, in the Scotch lochs and moun- 
tains. They are not stupendous or magnificent or adorned, 
like the mountains or lakes of Switzerland or Italy ; but they 
do interest you and they are so romantic ; and then the moun- 
tains are right in upon you, overhang you! — and four thou- 
sand feet of clear rise from the water is no mean figure. 
Then the mountain peaks are broken and irregular, with 
gaps and needles, like the Alps round Chamouny, and there 
is nothing in nature more attractive than the purple carpet 
of the heather; and it is peculiar to Scotiand, I believe. 

_ “Twas so captivated with Loch Maree that I walked back 
to it the next day, six miles from Gairloch, and spent the 
exquisite day on its banks, and bathed in its clear waters.” 

He next visited the Isle of Skye, where he “finished a 
week of unbroken enjoyment,” and on the 25th bade adieu 
to it as “ one of the most satisfying spots to the last for wild 
picturesqueness and traditions and sacred places and super- 
stitions, in the world.” Thence he sailed through the Sound 
of Mull to Oban, and on the 27th visited Staffa and Iona, 
and on the 28th wrote : — “‘ To-day I went to the Episcopal 
church, which was crowded with tourists, a new stone build- 
ing, in good style; one of the wardens who took round the 
plate for offertory was Sir Duncan McDonald, in full High- 
land costume, — tartan, kilts, philibeg and all.” 

From Inverarnan at the head of Loch Lomond he wrote on 
the 30th : — “ You will say that I am bewitched by Scotland. 
I admit it;”’ and then describes the great enjoyment he had 
in the familiar trip from the Trosachs down Loch Katrine. 
“TJ think,” he said, writing to Mrs. Dana, “you must have 
felt, in the little you saw of Scottish scenery, how great 
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effects nature often produces with small materials. Hills of 
from one to three thousand feet in height and a few miles of 
water, if the hills are steep and wild, with broken summits, 
and are close upon you, and the loch is winding and studded 
with islets, and you have bare rocks and deep chasms and dark 
glens, and rich fertile slopes, and abundant waterfalls, and 
you have heather and harebells and birch, hazel and rowan ; 
and deep stillness, broken by the fall of water or the cry of 
birds, — with them, greater effects are produced than by a 
huge flat lake, and distant mountains. The truth is, Scot- 
land is a picturesque and romantic country, and Massachu- 
setts is not; nor New England, nor the West, with few 
exceptions.” 

“JT will not attempt to describe Loch Katrine. My ad- 
jectives are worn out, and ] have not Roget by me. I can 
think of one word, — exquisite, that may do. Seott had a 
perfect eye for the poetic and romantic capabilities of scenery. 
When he selected this region for his Lady of the Lake he 
made his characters and action so consonant with it that 
they have sunk into it like facts. They are believed to be 
facts by the common people here. My boatman, a Me- 
Gregor, pointed out the spot where King James lost his 
‘ gallant gray,’ and where he stood to wind his horn.” 

Returning to Edinburgh on the 1st of September he next 
went to Dunblane and across the fields by a footpath to 
Cambuskenneth Abbey and Stirling. —“In a heavy rain, I 
rode out to Bannockburn, and stood on the battle- round, 
on the spot where a stone is preserved where tradition says 
Bruce planted his standard. The battle was fought almost 
under the walls of Stirling Castle, not more than two miles 
off. I had my usual luck; for, though in nothing else, I 
am lucky as a traveller, and the sun came out before I left 
the field, and gave a rainbow that spanned the wonderful 
scene of castle, tower, monument and battle-field.” 

Stopping at Linlithgow he wrote: — ‘The venerable 
church of St. Michael stands in the grounds, and is in that 
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condition in which are most of the cathedrals and abbeys in 
Scotland, which are near enough to towns to be used. Their 
walls and windows are mostly entire, roof gone and all wood- 
work burned off, and the chancel or choral and choir built 
off by a wall and fitted with a low flat plaster ceiling under 
the grand old roof, and sides whitewashed and floor pewed 
off, and a big pulpit stuck up, and thus fitted for a Scotch 
Presbyterian synagogue, where a Scotch congregation can 
sit comfortably two hours, and hear two sermons — that is 
usual — one on an obscure prophecy of Habakkuk (Hab-ba- 
kook, they call it) on the Chaldeans coming East to Jeru- 
salem, and another on the relation of the irrespective decrees 
with hopeful work!” 

After visiting Jedburgh, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Abbots- 
ford, he crossed the border at Berwick-on-T'weed the 6th of 
September, finding time to walk round its walls; and there 
his trip to Scotland ended. 

On his way to Oxford he visited Durham and Peter- 
borough, and in a letter written to the family at home broke 
out in these words addressed to the elder Dana, then in his 
eighty-fourth year, who it will be remembered had never 
crossed the Atlantic, nor indeed hardly been outside of his 
native New England : — “ My dear Father, I never walk 
about a cathedral town without an earnest wish that you 
were here. No man in our fresh, raw America is so suited 
to drink in the enjoyment of these scenes. How you would 
relish the quaint silent old towns, with their ancient houses 
and streets, and the utter absence of all proofs of material 
prosperity, — yet all looking comfortable and respectable. 
And then to hear the solemn old chimes filling the air at 
every quarter hour, —and then to lie on the close-woven 
turf, under the shade of a holly, with no fear of a mosquito, 
and gaze at the vast and varied structure before you, which 
seems just too much for man to have made, its turrets and 
pinnacles swimming in the air, and its broad base, and time- 
hallowed stones, and the rooks under its eaves, — and to go 
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in and hear its solemn echoes waked by a grand organ and 
chanting choirs! It takes you quite out of this world, I do 
assure you. And then it is refreshing to hear the verger 
say, — ‘Oh, that chapel is modern, it was built in the fif- 
teenth century. The nave is of the twelfth century.’ ” 

Revisiting Oxford, by the 12th of September he was in 
London. It was the dead season and in the midst of the 
Franco-Prussian war, but Mr. Motley, at the time Minister 
to England, was in town, and the next day had Gladstone, 
then prime minister, to meet him at dinner, —and Dana 
wrote home: ‘‘ Gladstone was there, and fascinating. He is 
so full, so rich, so enthusiastic, so handsome, and so natural. 
He has not an affectation. And you are sure that he is al- 
ways talking his real opinions. . . . There is a charm in his 
voice and smile. He looks care-worn, but insuppressible. 
He had spent the afternoon with Thiers, who comes on a 
special mission. Every topic that came up Gladstone was 
full upon, and his information is exact.” 

On the 15th he sailed for America, writing from Liver- 
pool: — “Here ends my tour in Great Britain, forty-two 
days, without once an accident, or error, or mischance of any 
kind, and full of interest and pleasure. May I not fail to 
be grateful!” 

In 1869 the Danas left Cambridge and moved into Bos- 
ton, living in Marlborough Street; and, as none of the chil- 
dren had ever been there, it was now thought that a year 
or two in Europe would be of advantage. Accordingly, in 
1871, Mrs. Dana went abroad, taking with her three of her 
daughters, leaving the others, together with Mr. Dana and 
young Richard, in America. The former made their tem- 
porary home with old Mr. Dana in Chestnut Street, Boston, 
while the last, being then an undergraduate, remained at 
Cambridge. Space will not admit of many extracts from 
the familiar letters Dana now wrote to his family, but a 
few are characteristic and still have an interest. 

In June, 1872, Gilmore’s great musical Peace Jubilee was 
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held in Boston. It was nearly twenty years ago, and the 
event is now forgotten; but at the time it excited a wide- 
spread interest, and, to their utter surprise, real lovers of 
mausic and old-time students of its effects felt moved by a 
new excitement, the tears coming unbidden to their eyes as 
the fresh young voices of thousands of children rose in 
waves of harmony and swept over the vast audience which 
thronged the Coliseum. The whole thing appealed to Dana 
both from his strong human sympathies and his inborn love 
of music, so in the midst of it he wrote this letter to one 
of his daughters : — 


[1872. June 22, Boston.] Now,— Jubilee! It 
is a success, and a great one. Audience rather small 
the first day, but increasing daily, and the third day 
as big as they could expect. The great feature of it, 
to my mind, is the good faith in which some twenty 
thousand men and women, the very best people in New 
England, have entered into the work. Such a body of 
volunteer singers, representing so much intelligence, 
sense, character, and manners and morals, could not 
be found to engage in such a work in any part of the 
world out of New England. It is affecting to see 
them streaming along the hot dusty roads that lead 
down to the Coliseum, their unmistakable chorus 
books in their hands, and driving through the city in 
long wagons, and crowding the horse cars, and swarm- 
ing over the Common and Public Garden, looking so 
pleased and anxious, and talking it all over, and then 
the little sittings down on the innumerable seats that 
now line the walks, téte-d-téte, so tender and full of 
promise ! 

I do not care if the Jubilee does originate in the 
ambition of an Irish bandmaster and the business 
views of railroad men and hotel-keepers, —the good 
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people have taken it up, and the town of Boston, 
and New England, and the United States are set 
forward by it; and taste for good music receives an 
impetus that is incalculable. Think of singers from 
Damariscotta and Norridgewock, who have thought 
twenty a mighty chorus, hearing the best players 
and singers and best military bands in the world, 
and Strauss and Leutner and Goddard, and hearing 
an orchestra of one thousand, and a chorus of twenty 
thousand, and seeing such a spectacle, and experi- 
encing such emotions as that place excites ! 

It was a master-stroke of Gilmore, getting the 
three great national military bands of Europe, and 
pitting them against each other in the Boston Coli- 
seum, backed by their respective nationalities. The 
Germans came on from New York by the thousands, 
on the German day. The French band is generally 
preferred, and the Grenadier Guards next, and Ger- 
man last; although there are differences of opinion, 
and each band has its special excellence. 

I have seen Strauss lead an orchestra, and heard 
Leutner strike a clear note at G alto, —if that is the 
way you call it, but it was only a feat, — there was 
no music in it. 

They have had an entire week of unbroken sun- 
shine and moonlight ! 

[1873. March 15.] I have given up all expecta- 
tion of public employment. I should like to be re- 
lieved from the time-wasting of ordinary lawsuits, — 
for they are no better to a man at my age,—and to 
be able, the next eight or ten years, to use my pow- 
ers and knowledge in a larger sphere. Or, if I am 
not to be so employed, to give my mind and study to 
a work on international law. That, I ought to do. 
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The objection is the old, old story, —I cannot afford 
it. But, if I ever have an income on which I can 
live modestly and frugally, I mean to give up the 
Bar, and devote myself to that work. And it is 
almost time I began it. 

I shall not avoid any decent public duties that may 
come to me, for I have a conscience about Amer- 
ican citizenship; but our politics look low and dark. 
They seem to be drifting off beyond the reach of 
the moral opinion of society. The conduct of the 
last Congress presents a sad scene to the eye. It is 
not only the unscrupulous voting of themselves back 
pay for two years, but chiefly the underhand way in 
which they did it, and the absence of much earnest 
and manly opposition on the part of those who voted 
against it. Then the Credit Mobilier scandal, and 
the concealments and prevarications of so many mem- 
bers ; and the exposure of so many cases of bribery in 
obtaining seats. Massachusetts has been represented 
far too largely by mere business men, who have no 
ideas, and no high aims, and go to Congress for busi- 
ness purposes only, and now we are reaping the re- 
wards of it. Sumner in the Senate and George Hoar 
in the House are the only men we can look upon 
with unmixed satisfaction in their private relations 
to public business. 

[May 31. Saturday.] Our club dined to-day, — 
the largest number we ever sat down, partly as the 
last of the season to which many come, but chiefly to 
welcome Emerson, on his return from Europe and 
Egypt. We had Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz, 
Hoar, Appleton, Adams (C. F.), Forbes, Eliot (C. 
W.), Gurney, James, Whipple, Fields, Dwight (J.S.), 
Eliot Cabot, Francis Parkman, Professor Wyman, C. 
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C. Perkins, Edw. Perkins, Hedge, of the members ; 
and, as guests, Count Corti, the Italian Minister, 
Boutwell, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Ed- 
ward Clarke and others I forget. It was really rather 
a brilliant gathering. Yet, as we sit at a long table, 
and the room is on the street, and, being warm, the 
windows open, we have no general conversation. All 
the talking is in sets, of two to four each. Towards 
the end of the dinner we change places a little. 
Emerson looks years younger for his European tour, 
and is in good spirits. Even his hair has come back, 
which had nearly left his head last summer. Mrs. 
Bell was asked what the Sphinx would say to Emer- 
son, and she said, — ** You're another.” 

[ October 28.] Yesterday, my father had a great 
success and pleasure. I took him to the club to dine. 
We had Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Sumner, Holmes, Judge Hoar, President 
Eliot, and others, our usual set; and, after a while, 
Emerson rose and asked a moment’s attention and 
said: “We are gratified, to-day, by the presence of 
Mr. Dana. He has a higher as well as older claim 
on the respect and honor of men of letters and lovers 
of literature than any of us here, and we must not 
let the occasion go by without an expression of our 
feeling towards him. I propose that, instead of nom- 
inating him for election as a regular member of the 
club, which we would gladly have done years ago, 
we unanimously declare him an honorary member 
and permanent guest of the club,” ete., ete. Agassiz 
put the question, and they all rose to their feet in 
response, and gave him a hearty cheer. It was very 
gratifying, touching and in the best possible taste. 

After this, he talked with several members, and 
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among others with Agassiz, whom he had never 
talked with, and against whose views he was preju- 
diced ; and was delighted with him, especially with 
the opinions Agassiz expressed about liberal education 
and the classics, and as to the intuitive as essential 
to a discoverer, etc. Agassiz said he would never, if 
he could prevent it, allow a man to begin work in 
his museum, or in physical science, until he had been 
through college, and trained and enlarged and ele- 
vated his mind by literary studies and philosophy 
and modes of reasoning applicable to moral science, 
as well as in those peculiar to the exact sciences or 
to physics, etc. Indeed, he did talk wisely and very 
well. 


The following letter, written, as the date shows, during 
the next year and after his family had returned from Eu- 
rope, explains itself. Mr. Sumner had died in Washington 
on the 11th of the previous March : — 


Bosron, July 6, 1874. 

My prEeAR Mr. LONGFELLOW, —I need not at- 
tempt to tell you how greatly I am gratified by the 
invitation of the literary trustees of Sumner to pre- 
pare his biography. I shall always esteem this mark 
of confidence as one of the highest honors of life. 

If I were master of my time, this offer would pre- 
sent an opportunity as tempting as any I can im- 
agine. His biography would be a history of the 
middle period of this century in the United States, 
and of the greatest events, viewed in their moral and 
political relations, of modern times, But I am not 
master of my time. I am bound to my profession 
by calls which I cannot resist, and any leisure time I 
may have, for several years to come, is pledged to 
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another work, on international law, which I feel it 
to be my highest duty to complete. 

I could have answered your letter at once, as you 
see, but I lingered fondly over the proposal, though 
it was clear to me from the first that I must deny 
myself this great opportunity. 

May I ask you to convey to your associates my 
acknowledgments of their favor, and believe me, 

Ever faithfully yours. 


I now come to the last considerable public event in Dana’s 
life, — also his final, and, it must also be added, his great- 
est political disappointment, — I refer to his nomination by 
President Grant for the English mission in May, 1876. 
He was then living with his family in Boston and engaged 
in the practice of his profession, from which he was deriv- 
ing what was, considering his reputation, a reasonable in- 
come, and by far the largest he ever enjoyed. He had 
long since, as he wrote to his wife in March, 1873, “ given 
up all expectation of public employment.” Suddenly, on 
March 7, 1876, the telegraphic announcement came from 
Washington that President Grant had sent his name to the 
Senate as Minister to the Court of St. James, to succeed 
General Robert C. Schenck. There was probably no posi- 
tion in the gift of either the President or the people of the 
United States which would have been so agreeable to Mr. 
Dana as the English mission, and this on many accounts 
apparent enough to any one who has read thus far in these 
volumes. Not only was England dear to him in itself as 
“the Old Home” of the race, but it was in England that 
he had enjoyed the most agreeable social experiences of his 
life. To be sent there as the representative of his country 
was, too, at once his vindication from the charges made 
against him by Lawrence, and balm to the wound inflicted 
on his pride by the outcome of his contest with Butler. For 
the moment it must have seemed to him that the cup of his 
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contentment was full. But it was not to be. In place of 
it Dana was to have in his own experience a sharp reminder 
of the truth contained in the oriental distich : — 
‘* He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to spare; 
And he who has one enemy will meet him everywhere.”’ 

No sooner was the nomination of Mr. Dana announced 
than Mr. William Beach Lawrence, girding himself for the 
fray, was on the road to Washington. There it required but 
little time for him to put himself in close connection with Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler. It was a recognized and avowed 
rule of Butler’s life, as apparently it also was of Lawrence’s, 
never to forget an opponent, or to forgive one who had done 
him an injury. No opportunity, as the vulgar expression 
goes, to “‘ get even” with such an one was allowed to escape. 
An opportunity now offered. Under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the nomination of a minister to England went to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Had Mr. Sumner lived, 
and still been at the head of that committee, the nomination 
of Mr. Dana would have been confirmed at once and as a 
matter of course. Unfortunately Mr. Sumner had not only 
been displaced from the chairmanship of the committee, and 
Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania substituted for him, but he 
was dead, and could no longer champion the cause of his 
friend on the floor of the Senate. Had he been there it is 
altogether probable the conflict, had there been any, would 
have had a different outcome; but he was gone, and there 
was little in common between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Dana. 

It has been stated that the nomination of Mr. Dana.as 
the successor of General Schenck caused much surprise in 
the Senate wing of the Capitol, and was the reverse of ac- 
ceptable there. It originated with Mr. Fish, then Secre- 
tary of State, who thought it expedient that the new minis- 
ter to London should be a Massachusetts man, but one not 
identified politically with Mr. Sumner, whose later course in 
the Senate had not been acceptable to the administration. 
Five years before Mr. Dana’s name had been of those most 
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prominently spoken of in connection with the choice of the 
representative of this country on the Geneva tribunal, and 
now it naturally suggested itself to the Secretary; more 
especially as his own personal and social relations with Mr. 
Dana, as well as those of Mrs. Fish, who like Mr. Dana 
was an earnest Episcopalian, had long been pleasant and 
friendly. The suggestion proved acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. Whether the nomination which followed interfered 
with other arrangements contemplated by certain Senators 
has been a question in regard to which many stories, more 
or less authentic, have first and last been in circulation. 
According to some of these stories, the selection of a minis- 
ter to London at that juncture had a remote bearing on the 
choice of a presidential candidate, then about to be made; 
while, according to others, it was connected with a vacancy 
proposed to be made in the Cabinet, to be filled in due 
course by J. D. Cameron, the son of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator; for Simon Cameron was an old man, and the wish 
nearest his heart was to bring his son forward as his polit- 
ical heir. 

In the course of subsequent events the thing last suggested 
actually did take place; for, after the nomination of Mr. 
Dana had, through the instrumentality of Mr. Cameron, 
been rejected by the Senate, Mr. Pierrepont, then Attorney- 
General, was sent to England, and the Secretary of War, 
Alphonso Taft, of Ohio, was appointed Attorney-General in 
his place. The vacancy thus created in the War Depart- 
ment was then filled by J. D. Cameron. While there is 
nothing to warrant the belief that the rejection of Mr. Dana 
and the subsequent appointment of Mr. Cameron were in 
any way connected, it is none the less very certain that, for 
some reason not apparent on the surface, a strong objection 
developed itself in the mind of the elder Cameron to the 
appointment of any Massachusetts man to the mission in 
question at the time, — Massachusetts men had already 
filled it far too frequently and too long! But some better 
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pretext than this was necessary to secure the rejection by 
the Senate of a nomination in every outward respect so cred- 
itable as that of Mr. Dana, 

Mr. Lawrence and General Butler next appeared most 
opportunely on the scene, and asked to be heard by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in relation to the obnoxious 
nomination. Under the rules of the Senate no public hear- 
ings are given by committees. Such hearings as may be 
vouchsafed are matters of favor, and are private. No re- 
port of what takes place at them is made, nor any record, 
so far as is known, kept. No intimation of what was about 
to take place was given Mr. Dana, who was left to receive 
notice of the danger to which his nomination was subjected 
from the public prints and his friends of the Massachusetts 
delegation in Congress. 

The nomination was sent to the Senate on Tuesday, the 
7th of March. The hearing of Mr. Lawrence and General 
Butler before the Committee on Foreign Affairs was on 
the following Tuesday. Four days later there appeared 
in the issue of the New York “Tribune” of Saturday, the 
18th, a letter from General Butler, which gave Mr. Dana 
and his friends their first knowledge of the nature of the 
charges made against him; while they at the same time 
learned that the committee had immediately after listening 
to the charges reached a decision adverse to confirming the 
nomination. 

At the hearing Mr. Lawrence appeared as objecting to 
the confirmation of Mr. Dana, and General Butler was 
with him, either as counsel or on his own behalf. They 
brought with them the whole voluminous record in the 
Wheaton suit, including the opinion of the court, and 
claimed that Mr. Dana stood convicted of the offence of 
plagiarism. The specific charge was also advanced by Gen- 
eral Butler, and confirmed by Mr. Lawrence, that Mr. Dana 
had, in his sworn answer in the suit, made a false statement ; 
and of this fact they undertook to furnish the committee 
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proof from the printed record of the case. They then cited 
from Mr. Dana’s deposition, as printed in the record, the state- 
ment that during the discussions of his notes to Wheaton, 
which it had been his practice regularly to have with his 
brother Edmund T. Dana at the house in Chestnut Street, 
where the latter was then confined by ill-health, “from the 
beginning to the end, we did not have before us, nor in the 
house, nor did we look at, either edition of Mr. Lawrence’s 
Wheaton. ‘To the best of my belief, my brother did not see 
either of Mr. Lawrence’s editions until after the commence- 
ment of this suit.” Confronting this statement with the 
finding of the court, the double charge of literary piracy and 
perjury was brought against Mr. Dana; or, as General But- 
ler coarsely expressed it in his letter to the “ Tribune,” “ the 
gravainen of Mr. Dana’s offence was not so much that of 
pirating the book, but that he swore he did n't.” 

The astounding audacity of this charge indicated the quar- 
ter from whence it came. Its recklessness bespoke its pa- 
ternity. Mr. Lawrence knew well its falsity as he listened 
to it in silent assent; but he never originated it. No one 
but Butler would ever have dared to advance such a charge, 
knowing well that the record appealed to disproved it, but 
confident that those who listened to him, and who were to 
decide the cause, were too busy to consult a record so volu- 
minous, even did time admit of their so doing. Both he 
and Mr. Lawrence, while addressing that committee in se- 
cret session, knew perfectly well that in the statement quoted 
by them Mr. Dana referred only to the use of Lawrence’s 
edition in the discussions over his own notes between his 
brother and himself, which took place at their father’s house 
in Boston. As to the use made of Lawrence’s edition by 
him in the original preparation of the notes at his own 
house, not only had he declared, over and over again, that 
he had examined Lawrence’s notes just as he had examined 
the works of other authorities, ‘“‘ not more or otherwise,” but 
one of the charges of infringement of copyright made against 
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him was based on the admitted fact that he had followed 
the text of the edition of 1863; and, moreover, he had him- 
self frankly described how he had worked from an inter- 
leaved copy of that edition. And now it was impudently 
claimed he had sworn that, while preparing his notes, “he 
did not have before him, nor in the house, nor did he look 
at” a copy of the book! 

The next charge, less bold but more contemptible than 
that just referred to, clearly emanated from Lawrence. It 
bore his characteristics. Among the foreign publicists of his 
acquaintance, to whom he had sent copies of the paper pre- 
pared by him on Mr. Dana’s alleged plagiarism, was Dr. 
Abdy, the Professor of International Law in the English 
Cambridge, and Dr. Abdy had most incautiously written 
him a familiar private letter in acknowledgment, in which 
was the following passage : — “ I have read the report of the 
pleadings and arguments in your suit against Mr. Dana, and 
I have also looked at his edition of Wheaton, and I must 
say that of all the cool proceedings in the shape of literary 
piracy I have read or heard of, that is the coolest. I do 
most cordially hope that ere this comes to hand you will 
have received substantial justice for the injury inflicted upon 
you.” Mr. Lawrence attached this letter of Dr. Abdy’s 
to one of his answers in the suit against Dana, and there 
Dana saw it. He then wrote to Professor Abdy, calling 
his attention to the use which had been made of his letter, 
and in reply Dr. Abdy explained that he had written his 
letter to Mr. Lawrence “hastily, more out of friendship 
to Mr. Lawrence than upon a careful review of the two 
works, and before I had seen the pleadings, evidence, and 
arguments on either side.” He found fault with Mr. Law- 
rence for having printed “ a private communication not in- 
tended for publication,” and added, ‘‘had I been asked, 
before it was printed, or had I had an opportunity of saying 
whether I was willing to allow that to be done, I should 
have said No.” 
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All this Mr. Lawrence knew perfectly well, for it had been 
printed in the argument for Mr. Dana, to which Mr, Law- 
rence had himself prepared an elaborate reply. But now, 
in a secret session of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs with no one but himself present familiar with the case, 
— much less a representative of his opponent, — he did not 
hesitate to produce Dr. Abdy’s original private letter to him, 
first, as evidence of Mr. Dana’s plagiarism, and, secondly, 
as proof of the estimation in which he was held by English 
publicists of eminence who, of course, he must meet should 
he be sent to represent the United States at the court of 
Great Britain. 

Clearly, in taking the course he now did Mr. Lawrence 
laid himself dangerously open, had any one there been suffi- 
ciently familiar with the record to call attention to that 
letter of his to Miss Wheaton in which he had referred to 
the necessity of vindicating himself from “the dastardly 
attacks of assassins.” He now was engaged in dealing 
stealthy blows himself, in secret and at his opponent’s back. 

It was on the 14th (Tuesday) that Messrs. Lawrence and 
Butler appeared before the committee, and the same day 
Mr. Dana received a short telegram from his friend Henry 
L. Pierce, then representing one of the Boston districts, that 
the opposition to his confirmation was becoming serious, 
and adding that “Clifford, Lawrence and Butler are the 
moving spirits.” But he had before had notice of impend- 
ing trouble, for during the previous week the New York 
“World” had opened fiercely upon him, inspired evidently 
by Lawrence, and had announced that he (Dana) having 
“no better character than Gen. Schenck” did not “ disdain 
either falsehood or perjury in a stroke of literary piracy ”’; 
and again in its issue of the 11th, the same paper had de- 
clared that those who-denied Mr. Dana’s unworthiness to 
represent the United States at the English court ‘“ must deny 
the existence of literary property, or else they may think 
that piracy and perjury acquire moral dignity when com- 
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mitted by a Boston Brahmin.” These newspaper utterances 
were clearly preparatory to the hearing before the com- 
mittee, —- they were part of the plan of campaign; but, 
appearing as they did in the columns of an opposition organ, 
they were looked upon as mere newspaper diatribes, and as 
such unworthy of notice. So the Pierce telegram of the 
14th seems to have come to Mr. Dana as the first note 
of real danger. For a whole week he had indulged in an 
unwarranted sense of security. 

The committee had in fact already instructed its chair- 
man to ask for the withdrawal of the nomination because 
of the grounds on which objection to it was made. Messrs. 
Boutwell and Dawes were then Senators from Massachu- 
setts, and George F. Hoar was in the House. Mr. Bout- 
well, as soon as he heard of the decision reached by the 
committee, telegraphed Mr. Dana asking him if he wished 
to be heard before the committee, and Mr. Dana replied 
the same day that if any charges against him were made 
he claimed a hearing. Meanwhile, Mr. Cameron lost no 
time in calling on the President and asking to have the 
obnoxions nomination withdrawn, but this Grant and the 
Secretary of State refused ; accordingly he found himself cut 
off from the easy way out of the difficulty. All this took 
place on the 14th, and the expression of feeling over the 
course taken by the committee was so strong that Mr. 
Cameron thought it prudent to delay an adverse report. and 
Mr. Boutwell was authorized to notify Mr. Dana that the 
committee would hear him on Tuesday, the 21st. 

The position in which Mr. Dana now found himself placed 
was a difficult one. As yet he did not know what objections 
to him had been made, for it was not until four days later 
that General Butler’s letter appeared in the ‘‘ Tribune;”’ he 
only knew that Lawrence and Butler were working against 
him. If objection was made to him on general grounds of 
fitness, he could not ask to be heard; he would only de- 
grade himself by so doing. If, as he suspected, the grounds 
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of objection were specific and based on the Wheaton litiga- 
tion, could he bring himself to going before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, sitting as a species of court of 
appeal on the issues involved in that intricate case, and take 
the chance of their decision, influenced as the members of 
the committee might be by all sorts of political considera- 
tions, of the extent and bearing of which he had no knowl- 
edge ? — His friend Mr. Evarts was telegraphing him to go 
on to Washington; but, as he shortly after wrote to his son, 
then travelling in Europe — 


It is constantly said among politicians, and at 
Washington, that the committee saw their mistake, 
and were glad of any excuse to get outofit. If Il had 
gone before them, they would have reversed their 
decision, ete., ete. It is possible that was so. But 
from the best I could learn, they would have degraded 
me and defeated my nomination both. To have been 
rejected, after having voluntarily submitted the ques- 
tion of my character to them, would have left me in 
a slough of despond. It was what Butler, Lawrence 
and Cameron desired, of all things. I could not take 
the risk of such a result, whatever the promise of im- 
partiality might be from men who had once done as 
they did. Then, the humiliation of going before such 
a committee to vindicate my character against charges 
by Butler, —a great office being the prize! As I 
wrote to a friend in Washington, who counselled my 
going — “I cannot do it; my father could not do it; 
my grandfather could not have done it; nor his father, 
and my son would not have done it.” 

If I did not go, and yet assigned no reason for not 
going, they would have said they had given me an 
opportunity and I was afraid to meet it. All was 
secret, the Senate debate as well as the committee 
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hearing. My only course was to refuse to go, and to 
give the true reason for it to the whole world. This 
enabled me to go down with flags flying and guns 
firing. . . . I have made mistakes in life, but this is 
not one of them. 


During the 15th and the 16th he learned from the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Fish, what the committee had done, and 
at the same time received from Washington telegrams urg- 
ing him to send on there immediately the material necessary 
to answer the printed documents filed with the committee 
by Butler and Lawrence, with their ingeniously deceptive 
display of incompatible statements in parallel columns. To 
one with his keen sense of honor and self-respect, the situa- 
tion was rapidly becoming intolerable. He, nominated by 
the President for a high public office, seemed actually in 
danger of finding himself confronting a secret and irrespon- 
sible tribunal to exonerate himself from charges of plagiar- 
ism and perjury! The thing was not possible. So on the 
16th, still two days before the publication of Butler’s “ Trib- 
une” communication, he wrote the following letter to Mr. 


Boutwell : — 
Boston, March 16, 1876. 


Dear Sir, — When I first heard that charges were 
to be made against me before the committee, my im- 
pulse was to demand a hearing, and I asked you to do 
so, but in my telegram of the 14th I said that if the 
question was upon my general fitness, I had nothing to 
say; but I could not believe that a committee would 
listen to charges affecting my honor from antagonists, 
and decide adversely to me, without offering some 
opportunity of explanation. I was careful not to ask 
for a hearing, but only to express my belief that no 
committee would act adversely to me on an ex parte 
hearing. I did not then know what the committee 
had done, but only heard rumors that they had heard 
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or intended to hear my antagonists. This morning 
I learn the facts authentically for the first time. I 
learn that the committee did give a secret ex parte 
hearing to two men known to be my enemies on per- 
sonal grounds, and on that hearing alone came to an 
adverse decision and acted upon it. They had no 
intention of seeking information from me or my 
friends. They committed themselves to that decision, 
and requested the President to withdraw my nomina- 
tion, with the understanding that if he did not they 
should report adversely. I understand that it is only 
upon the urgent request of persons entitled to their 
attention, who have set before them the unfairness of 
their action, that they have consented to let the mat- 
ter lie over until Tuesday, that I may be heard if I 
wish to be. The committee has never addressed me, 
but only made it known to others that I may appear 
before them if I desire to. I understand further that 
the objections made before the committee partly re- 
lated to party politics, but mainly, perhaps, to charges 
made by my antagonist in a private civil action. 

I trust, my dear Mr. Boutwell, that you know me 
well enough to know that I shall not ask to be heard 
before the committee under such circumstances. I 
value highly the honor of the office tendered to me, 
and am grateful to the government for the distin- 
guished compliment. When I saw the surprising 
unanimity, and I may even say enthusiasm, with 
which it was received by the press and the public, — 
altozether the most gratifying thing I ever experi- 
enced, — I will say to you frankly that it removed 
every doubt arising out of my private circumstances, 
and that I determined to accept the office; but there 
is nothing in the gift of the government which would 
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induce me to go to Washington and submit a question 
touching my honor to a committee which has taken 
the course which has been taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I do not wish my nom- 
ination withdrawn under the circumstances. It would 
not be withdrawn with my assent. If the Senate re- 
ject it under the present circumstances, I trust I shall 
not fail of the grace to submit with equanimity. 

You may make what use of this letter you think 
judicious. Yours very truly, 

RicHAaRD H. DANA, JR. 


After the above letter had been written and mailed, the 
advices from Washington became more favorable, and Mr. 
Dana telegraphed to Mr. Boutwell to hold it and await the 
further development of events; but on the 18th, two days 
later, the “Tribune” published Butler’s communication, and 
Mr. Dana then felt convinced the committee had, as he 
expressed it, “been Butlerized,” and was, for other reasons 
which did not appear, determined to defeat the nomination. 
He accordingly then telegraphed Mr. Boutwell to make such 
use of the letter of the 16th as he deemed proper, and at 
the same time sent a copy of it to the papers. It was pub- 
lished on Monday the 20th, the day before the date assigned 
for his hearing by the committee. 

The letter spoke, and speaks, for itself. It rang out a 
clear note of defiance. By it Mr. Dana took, and intended 
to take, his appeal from the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
the Senate; and later he so telegraphed to Mr. Boutwell. 
Mr. Hoar the next day sent to him a message warmly com- 
mending the letter, but, in view of Butler’s communication 
tothe “ Tribune,” urged that some clear-headed person, who 
understood the record of the Wheaton case, should at once be 
sent to Washington to aid the senators in mastering it. In 
compliance with this suggestion, William G. Russell, who had 
appeared as counsel for Mr. Dana in the case, went to Wash- 
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ington, taking the bulky record with him. There he labored 
with several senators, not ineffectually, though he found the 
field already skilfully oceupied by his adversaries. The 
senators he appealed to pointed first to the words in the 
preface to Daua’s book saying “the notes of Mr. Lawrence 
do not form any part of this edition,” and then to the opin- 
ion of the court; and the case was so intricate and the rec- 
ord so voluminous that, in face of the ingeniously arranged 
and compact charges advanced by the other side, it not only 
seemed to, but actually did, set intelligible explanation at 
defiance. So on the 24th he telegraphed back to Mr. Dana 
that he had worked diligently all day, but the result was very 
doubtful; for, he significantly added, “the letter killeth.” 

This was probably true, for, so far as Mr. Cameron and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs were concerned, the letter 
of the 16th, and Mr. Dana's refusal to appear on the 21st, 
solved the difficulty. They took the ground that the letter 
was defiant in tone, and the refusal to appear after he had 
demanded a hearing was discourteous on Mr. Dana’s part, 
leaving but one course to be pursued ; and that course they 
pursued. The nomination was thereupon on the 22d re 
ported back adversely. 

It was not finally acted upon until April 4, and the debate 
was in executive session. The adverse report of the com- 
mittee was then adopted by a majority of eighteen in a total 
vote of fifty-two, the Democratic senators, from considera- 
tions of party feeling and influenced by the utterances of 
the New York “ World,” acting as a body in support of the 
committee. Though in the interim Mr. Dana’s friends had 
not desisted from their efforts, and although to the last he 
was naturally not without hopes of a different result, he 
bore the disappointment and mortification manfully, writing 
to his son on the very eve of the adverse action of the Senate, 
and while fully expecting it, — ‘‘ Don’t let this make you any 
the less patriotic. It only shows you how much more the 
country needs the services of good men, — how much the ris- 
ing generation has to do for their State.” 
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Though Mr. Dana nursed the confident belief that, what- 
ever mistakes he might have made in life, his course in this 
matter was not one of them, good grounds exist for a dif- 
ferent conclusion. In point of fact, suspicious as some of 
the circumstances seemed, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Cameron had in the course he pursued any ulterior pur- 
pose. On the contrary, there is reason to believe that he at 
first merely allowed himself to be deceived, and drawn into 
a false position, by Messrs. Lawrence and Butler; and, 
finally, felt himself compelled by Mr. Dana’s letter to ad- 
here to the position he had taken. In this case, as in 
others, had Mr. Dana been able to exercise somewhat more 
tact, and indulged in a less aggressive sense of honor, the 
result would not improbably have been much less satisfac- 
tory to his enemies and far more so to his friends. 

Such certainly was the opinion of the two Massachusetts 
Senators. They, and Mr. Boutwell especially, exerted them- 
selves to secure a different result; and, both at the time 
and afterwards, believed they would have succeeded, had it 
not been for Mr. Dana’s letter of March 16th; that letter, 
they insisted, made a personal question between Mr. Cam- 
eron and Mr. Dana, and ‘the courtesy of the Senate” then 
came into play. As for Messrs. Butler and Lawrence, their 
position and motives, it was asserted, were understood, and 
af the close they influenced no one; Mr. Cameron, how- 
ever, was not only the chairman of an important committee, 
but both in the Senate and out of it he had hosts of warm 
personal friends and great political influence. The Senate, 
moreover, is a club, and like other clubs is governed by its 
rules, written and unwritten; as such it is prone to resent 
what is construed as a disrespectful attitude towards itself 
or its members, and an attitude of independence may not 
infrequently be looked upon as unseemly. It was appar- 
ently so in the case of Mr. Dana. 

However this may be, the combination, — Cameron, 
Lawrence and Butler, — even if fortuitous, was effective. 
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Though Dana thereafter might pretend to think otherwise, 
no reasonable doubt exists that the wretched controversy 
over his notes to Wheaton, which had already imposed upon 
him much of the most severe work of his life at its most 
critical period, now cost him the English mission. No mat- 
ter how much his nomination to that mission might have 
interfered with projected political arrangements, supposing 
that it did so, it would not have been within the power of 
Mr. Cameron to prevent its confirmation had he been able 
to advance no more valid objection than that the nominee 
was a citizen of Massachusetts, or that, as he himself, it was 
alleged, felicitously but somewhat profanely expressed it, 
he belonged to the literary-class. The words’? in which, as 
was currently reported, he conveyed his meaning in this last 
respect, became, indeed, a permanent contribution to Amer- 
ican political parlance, and is almost the only thing elicited 
by the struggle over Dana which took a firm hold on the 
public mind and memory. There was about them a humor 
and point as well asa terseness which caused them to pass at 
once into the vernacular. So far as Mr. Cameron was con- 
cerned, the contest could, therefore, have been in its results 
in no way unsatisfactory ; for he both carried his point, and 
at the same time made a lasting contribution to American 
political speech. Of Mr. Lawrence and General Butler, and 
their records in the transaction, nothing more needs to be 
said. 

Had the nomination of Mr. Dana been confirmed, there 
can be no doubt he would have held the English mission, had 
he so desired, throughout the administration of President 
Hayes, who succeeded General Grant, inasmuch as his 
warm personal friend, Mr. Evarts, was then Secretary of 
State. It would have been an agreeable and fitting end of 
Mr. Dana’s active life; but, as I have already said, it was 
not to be. 

The rejection of the nomination brought out from all 
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quarters strong expressions of sympathy and good feeling 
towards Mr. Dana. The Republican state convention met 
shortly after to select delegates to the presidential conven- 
tion which was to be held in June at Cincinnati for the pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate to succeed General Grant. 
The reform feeling was then strong in Massachusetts, and 
the public mind had been turned towards Mr. Dana. He 
was accordingly nominated as one of the four delegates at 
large, and as such attended the convention, where he threw 
all the influence he could command in earnest support of the 
nomination of Benjamin H. Bristow, the candidate of the 
reform element. His efforts were not crowned with success; 
and, through the impossibility of agreeing upon either of the 
more prominent candidates, the nomination finally went to 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 

In 1877, the year following, Mr. Dana was selected by 
the State Department, of which Mr. Evarts was then the 
head, to be one of the counsel of the United States govern- 
ment before the international reference appointed to meet 
at Halifax. The subject to be arbitrated grew out of the 
great Geneva award of 1872, and related to the fisheries. 
The referees were Mr. Maurice Delfosse, the Belgian min- 
ister at Washington, with Sir Alexander Galt, the Cana- 
dian premier, and Mr. Ensign H. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, 
representing their respective governments. Mr. Delfosse 
was in fact sole referee. A large part of the summer of 
1877 was, therefore, passed by Mr. Dana at Halifax, where 
he was accompanied by several of his family. 

The story of the Halifax, or “ Fisheries,” commission of 
1877 would be an interesting one, could the secret history 
of it be told; but the time for that has not yet come, if, in- 
deed, it ever does come. Among Mr. Dana’s papers there 
is little relating to the sittings of that tribunal, but he wrote 
interesting private letters while they were in progress to 
his friend Secretary Evarts, in which he gave his explana- 
tion of the final award, which was to the representatives of 
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the United States hardly more disappointing than it was 
surprising, — if indeed the word astounding would not be 
more appropriate in connection with it. 

It was now twenty-five years since Mr. Dana had first 
visited Halifax, during the early days of tne Cunard line. 
In the mean time he had become a busier as well as a con- 
siderably older man, and, unfortunately, no longer felt the 
inclination to record in his journal the details of what he 
saw ; and, as he was accompanied on this occasion by Mrs. 
Dana and one of his daughters, he was under no especial 
call to write familiar letters. But while at Halifax he took 
the opportunity to make a visit to the Acadian country, and 
on his return from it wrote as follows to his next-door 
neighbor in Cambridge, Professor Longfellow : — 

Hautrax, N. S., September 18, 1877. 

My DEAR LONGFELLOW,— Mrs. Dana, Henrietta 
and I have just returned from a delightful trip of 
four days to what is now known as the “ Evangeline 
country,” and to Annapolis, and we all desire to 
thank you for having thrown such a charm around 
that beautiful region. 

We went to Grand Pré and wandered about, and 
saw the spots which the people have identified as the 
sites of the chapel and the blacksmith’s forge, and 
cut two little sprigs of willow from the tree next the 
blacksmith’s shop, from which the conductor, whom 
we saw, has sent you a cane. 

You can hardly know how truly and deeply you 
are honored and beloved here. Mr. Haliburton 
said, ““If he should come here, there would be a 
gathering of clans, I can tell you, which would sur- 
prise him.” 

I was repeatedly asked to urge upon you to visit 
the region, with profuse, yet sincere, offerings of all 
kinds of attentions. I am sure you would be greatly 
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pleased by the scenes and the interest you would 
find among the people. 

You have given to Nova Scotia her only classic 
ground. You have done for it what Scott has done 
for Loch Katrine, and Burns for the Doon and Allo- 
way. It will not be long before Cook will be offer- 
ing to take parties to it. 

It is easily accessible by rail, now. Mrs. Dana 
wishes me to urge your coming here this autumn. 
The weather is said to be delightful here in Septem- 
ber and October, and you can come by steamer or by 
rail, or divide between them. Your visit can be made 
private if more agreeable to you, and if your stay is 
short, you will get rid of all formal and ceremonial 
inflictions. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 
Ricuarp H. DANA, JR. 


The Halifax award was the last public professional labor 
in which Mr. Dana was ever engaged. He had now be- 
come tired of his profession, nor was he unconscious of the 
fact that his career had, in many respects, not been what it 
once promised to be. But he told the story himself in the 
following familiar letter written four years before, in which 
he passed his life in review : — 


1873. April 22. ... 1am charmed with all you 
say of Rome. It does seem to have taken you all 
captive. And now you are in Naples and Sorrento ! 
Yes, I do wish, with you, that I could afford a year 
in Europe, —a winter in Rome. But that would be 
abandoning my profession, which I am by no means 
able to do, and probably shall never be able to do, 
until it will be too Jate for me to accomplish what 
I wish to do. You are quite right and reasonable in 
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your hope that and may feel the impor- 
tance of frugality, that they may have the means of 
deing what they may wish to do, in middle life. 
That is the rock on which I have split... . That 
may seem to you an overstatement, as I have done a 
good deal in life. But, nevertheless, my life has been 
a failure, compared with what I might and ought to 
have done. My great success — my book — was a 
boy’s work, done before I came to the Bar. I was 
going on well in professional success, and I had made 
a great forensic success in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1853, —up tothe time of my sickness and 
absence in 1859-60. It was not so much overwork 
that broke me down, —that never hurt me, —as 
anxiety and care.... My talents and tastes fitted me 
especially for parliamentary life ; and, when my party 
came in, I could have probably gone to Congress, 
and I am sure I should have distinguished myself. 
But I had no money, and was obliged to refuse the 
offers of my friends. That was the career for me. I 
have no right to lay the fault wholly on the people 
and our institutions. I had my chance, and my want 
of means, which was my own fault, — certainly not 
the fault of the public, — precluded me. In my youth 
I thought it a fine thing to despise money, but forgot 
that I needed and ought to have the opportunities 
which cannot honestly be had without money, and I 
learned, too late (as most learning by experience 
comes) that pecuniary anxieties disable a man in 
middle life more than ill health, or sorrows or over- 
work, 

The Bar, after fifty-seven, which is my age, be- 
comes less desirable, unless one has a very high line of 
causes and his choice of labor, and must soon be re- 
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linquished. A high judgeship, or a seat in the Senate, 
or a cabinet seat or a foreign mission, — the next 
step, each is a rare thing, and hardly to be expected 
by one out of political office. One cannot half do 
the Bar. It is all you can, or nothing. I cannot in- 
termit my work and undertake some other work, 
until and unless I am able to quit the Bar altogether, 
and give myself to a work on international law, as 
the work of my life. My anxiety now is that this 
time may come soon, before I am too old to do my 
best. 
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